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Tetms.  $1.00  per  annum;  two  years.  ?1.80;  Ihree 
years,  $2.-50;  five  years,  S^3.75,  in  adivnu-e;  or  two 
copies  to  one  address.  $1.80;  three  copies,  $2.50; 
five  copies,  $3.75.  These  terms  apjly  both  to  the 
United  States,  Canada,  and  Mexico.  To  all  otlier 
countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  18  cents 
per  year  extra  for  postag-e.  To  all  countries  out  of 
the  U.  P.  U..  42  cents  per  annum  extra. 

Di!>iCOUtiiiiiaii<'eM.  The  journnl  is  sent  until  or- 
ders are  received  for  its  discontinuance.  AVe  give 
due  notice  when  the  subscription  expires,  and  fur- 
ther notice  if  the  first  is  not  lieeded.  Any  subscrib- 
er whose  subscription  lias  expired,  wishing  his 
journal  discontinued,  will  please  drop  us  a  card  at 
once;  otherwise  we  shall  assume  that  he  wishes  his 
journal  continued,  and  will  pay  for  it  soon.  If  you 
wish  your  journal  discontinued  at  the  end  of  the 
time  paid  toi-,  specify  that  fact  in  ordering,  and 
your  wishes  will  be  respected. 

Terms  to  AgentM  Wlio  Secure  Snbscriptionis. 

Clubs  to  diiferent  postofRces,  90  cents  each;  or  to 
.  the  same  postoffice.  75  cents  each,  providing  that 
the  names  secured  are  for  not  less  than  $l.uu  each, 
nor  advertised  for  less  than  $1.00.  In  other  woi-ds. 
a  subscriber  who,  by  personal  solicita  ion,  secures 
subscriptions  in  his  own  locality,  may  retain  25 
cents  for  everj' name  taken  for  $1.00;  but  at  least 
half  the  names  so  secured  must  be  new,  and  cash 
must  accompany  order. 

Receipts  lor  Hloney.  We  send  no  receipt  for 
subscription  money.  The  change  of  the  date  on  the 
little  labpl  shows  you  that  the  money  has  been 
duly  received,  and  credited.  During  December  and 
January  it  sometimes  takes  us  tlixee  or  four  weeks 
before  the  date  is  changed. 

How  to  Neiid  Money.  You  can  send  money  at 
our  risk  by  P.  O.  order,  express  money-order,  or 
bank  cheek  or  draft,  and  where  none  of  these  means 
are  available,  by  registered  letter  Money  sent  in 
any  other  way  is  at  your  risk.  We  pay  no  exchange 
or  express  charges  on  money.  Be  sure  to  sign  your 
express  money-order,  or  indorse  your  check  or 
draft,  if  not  made  payable  to  order  of  A.  1.  Koot. 
If  you  neglect  this  it  will  have  to  be  sent  back  to 
you. 

Rates  of  AdvertiisiiiS.  On  not  less  than  5  lines, 
per  single  insertion,  and  for  a  uniform  space  each 
issue,  our  rates  per  nonpareil  line  are  as  follows: 

TIME  RATES, 

1  to  2  insertions,  per  line   .  .2f)c 

3  to  5         "         "      "   19c 

6  to  11     38c 

12  to  17         "         "  17c 

18  to  23         '  16c 

24  insertions  "      "   15c 

On  from  3  to  7  inches  space,  Ic  per  Line  less  than 
above  rates. 
On  8  inches  or  more,  2c  per  line  less. 
On  less  than  5  lines  space,  Ic  per  line  more  than 
above  rates. 

SPACE  RATES. 

There  are  those  who  would  like  the  privilege  of 
lengthening  or  shortening  their  ad.,  according  to 
the  season;  i.  e.,  large  display  advertisements,  during 
the  busy  rush,  and  small  ads.  during  the  dull  season. 
We  append  a  table  of  "space  rates,"' but  it  should 
be  understood  that  the  discounts  are  not  quite  as 
liberal  as  the  "  time  rates "  above.  We  will  sell 
space,  to  be  taken  out  any  time  within  a  year,  to  be 
used  at  the  option  of  the  buyer,  at  the  following 
rates : 

100  lines  $  19.00 

200  lines     37.00 

500  lines   85.00 

750  lines  125.00 

1000  lines   16.).00 

In  contracting  for  advertising,  be  sure  to  specify 

whether  you  wish  time  or  space  rates. 


For  electrotyped  advertisements  we  will  allow  an 
additional  discount  of  5  per  cent  on  both  time  and 
space  rates. 

A..  I.  HOOT,  MiediMf*,  O. 


We  will  send  Gleanings  with— 
Tlie  American  Bee  Journal,  weekly. 
The  Canadian  Bee  Journal,  weekly. 
The  Bee-Keepers'  Keview, 
The  British  Bee  Journal. 
American  Apicultuvist, 
American  Bee-Keeper, 
All  of  the  above  journals. 


American  Agriculturist, 
American  Garden, 
Prairie  Farmer, 
Rural  NeAv-Yoj  ker, 
Farai  Journal, 
Scientific  American, 
Ohio  Farmer, 
Popular  Gardening, 
U.  S.  Official  Po.stal  Guide, 
Sunday-School  Times,  weekly. 
Drainage  and  Farm  Journal, 
Fanciers'  Monthly, 
Illustrated  Home  Journal, 
Orchard  and  Garden, 
I  [Ahove  Rates  include  all  Postage  in  V.  b.  and  Caimda.'i 
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MPORTED  ITALIAN  QUEENS, 

IV.  C.  FRAZIER,  ATLANTIC,  Vj/  IOWA. 

7-17db  Please  mention  this  paper. 


 JVIOTH'S. 

Honey  -  Extractoi^. 

Square  Glass  Hof*ey-Japs, 

Tin  Buckets,  Bee-Jli^es 
Jloney-Sections,  &e.,  &c, 

Penfeetion  Cold-Blast  Smokers. 

APPLY  TO  ^-^.^....'..^.^.^.^..-.^.^.^^ 

CHAS.  F.  IWUTH  &  SO^,  Cineinnati,  O. 


p.  S.— Send  lO^t.  stamp  for  "Practical  Hints  to  Bee-beepers." 
Please  mention  this  paper. 

75  Fine  Tested  Italian  and  Albino     ^  « 
*     *  Queens  For  Sale  at  $1.75  Each. 

Select  tested  golden  Italian  queens,  $2.50  each. 
Select  tested  Albinos,  $2.00  each.  First  come  first 
served.  Untested  by  April  15,  $1.00  each,  or  6  for 
$5.00,  or  12  for  $9.00.  Orders  booked  now,  and  pay 
for  queens  when  received.  I  guarantee  safe  deliv- 
ery and  sarisfaction  on  every  queen  by  mail.  Thanks 
for  last  year's  patronage. 

4-8db  J.  w.  TAYLOR,  Ozan,  Ark. 

Cyin  respondinpr  to  this  advertisement  mention  OiiKANiMsa 

FO  UND  ATION  &  SECTIONS  are  my  specialties. 
No.  1  V-groove  Sections  at  $3  00  per  lOOO. 
Special  Prices  to  dealers.  Send  for  free 
price  list  of  every  thing  needed  in  the 
apiary.  iTI.  H.  HIiINT, 

Itfdb        Bell  Uraiieli,  ITIieli. 

£  ^lii  responding  to  mis  adverti.-emejil  mention  i .  i.r..>MX'-s. 

PRICE  LIST  FRFE  ON  APPinATION. 
A.  E.  MANUM,       -       -       BRISTOL,  VT, 

\TI^\l\Ik\l  QVIEEUS. 


Plea.^e  mentioa  this  papt  r. 


A 
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COIWB  FOUl^DATIOfl 

ADVANCED 

3  ets.  a  lb.,  Wholesale  and  Retail, 
flFTEH  THIS   DATE,  AP^m  15, 

By  Chias.  Dadant  &  Son,  Hai^f^ilton,  111., 
A.  I.  Root,  IVIedina,  Ohio. 

Allkind^^QRllIf  fUl?^  230  FOR  $1.  Deuverbd. 

of  rndNI'.8llli  Noteheads,  Billheads.  En- 
velopes, and  Cards.  Sliippinsr-tags.  SI .50  prr  M.  Bee- 
keepers' work  a  specialty.  GOOD  W(^RK.  Send  eoj^y 
and  money  to        E.  EUaiNE  ARTEE,  HCGPESTO,^,  ILL. 

Please  niciition  this  paper. 


A  PAYING  CROP. 

Grow  Popping--Corn.  We  bought  50  carloads  last 
season,  paying  from  2)^  to3>^  ets.  per  pound  on  the 
t^ar.  6-7-8-9d 

Will  Want  100  Carloads  Next  Season. 

Write  us,  and  on  receipt  of  stamps  will  advise  you 
as  to  test  yielding-  variety  to  plant  and  pop, 
H.  R.  WKIGMT,  326  Broadway, 

Albauy,  N.  \r. 

Reference :   Albany  County  Bank. 

Please  mention  this  paper. 

rOR  !«AIiE.— Eg-gs  of  Golden  Wyandottes,  S2.00 
per  13.   Silvers,  SI. 00  per  13.   Japanese  buck- 
wheat, 90c  per  bushel.   Sacks  free.  7-10  db 
P.  F,  Rhodes,  New  Castle,  Ind, 

For  Sale— Hybrid  Bees. 

«>  C  GOOD  COLONIES  In  shipping-cases,  with  9  S, 
frames,  §^3.00  each.  Also  25  Chaff  hives  at  Sl.OO 
each.  Delivered  at  R.  R.  station  any  time  after  May 
1.   Reference,  A.  I.  Root.  7tfdb 
Mabel  A.  Fenk,  Tallmadge,  Ohio. 

Please  mention  this  paper. 


FOR  S^\iE  C\\UP. 

100  COLONIES  OF  BEES  FOR  MAY  DELIVERY. 

Write  for  prices,  stating  number  wanted.  8d 

GEO.  E.  HILTON, 

FREMONT.  MICH. 

E^In  responding  to  this  ndvt'i  iisement  mention  GlkaKTNGS. 

Queens!  Queens!  Queens! 

If  you  want  bees  tliat  will  heat  any  thing  you 
ever  saw  \n  everj'  resi)c'cr,  trv  our  strain  of  Italians. 
Warianted  queens,  eacli.  sl.iiO;  six,  S-4..50.  8-9-lOd 
ORDER  NOW.  PAY  UPON  ARRIVAL. 


J  AS.  <£  F.  B.  YOCKEY. 

North  Washington,  Westm'D  Co.,  Pa. 
^"In  responding:  to  thi.-<  ;i(lvH-  i  1  f-iiif-iii  t  .. 

Household  Repairing 

O  XJ  T  IF  I  T  . 

A  combination  of  tried, 
practical,  common-sense 
tools  and  materials  that 
will  enable  any  one  with 
ingenuity  enough  to  nail 
on  a  fence-board  to  do 
his  own  half-soling,  boot, 
shoe,  rubber,  and  harness 
repairing.  No  pegs  are 
used— simply  wire  clinch 
nails.  Saves  time,  trou- 
ble, and  expense.  Entire 
outfit  neatly  boxed,  only 
S2.  Hustling  agents  want- 
ed everywhere.  Send  for 
circular  to 


MEDINA.  OHIO 


Mention  Gleaxixgs. 


ROOT  BB.OS., 

Medina,  Oliio. 


NICKEL-PLATED  "LEADER"  SHEARS. 


Elegantly  Nickel-Plated  Steel  Shears 

At  Less  than  Half  the  Usual  Price. 


TABL.£   OF  PRICES. 


-Prices- 


Postage. 


Name  and  size. 


]    Each.  ]    X  doz.   |  3doz. 


$  20 

U  10 

*  6  UO 

25 

1  25 

7  00 

30 

1  40 

8  00 

35 

1  60 

9  00 

40 

1  80 

10  00 

45 

3  00 

11  00 

10 

2  25 

12  00 

About  two  years  ago  we  bought  150  dozen  of  above  shears,  and  they  have  gone  off  like  "  hot  cakes  "—so 
much  so  that  we  have  just  bought  another  lot  of  3.5U  dozen,  which  are,  if  any  thing,  nicer  than  the  other 
lot,  most  of  which  are  gone.  Tlie  others  pleased  so  well  that  we  go.  repeated  and  iuci^eased  ordeis  from  the 
same  parties.  Neighbors  of  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  get  a  pair,  on  seeing  them  and  learning 
the  price,  wanted  a  pair,  and  s  j  the  orders  kept  repeating  themselves.  We  are  always  glad  to  give  our  cus- 
tomers a  bargain  which  gives  more  than  .saiistaction.  and  this  is  one  of  them.  You  will  see  we  have  made 
special  prices  in  quantities,  and  no  doubt  some  of  j'ou  can  do  a  good  filing  for  yourselves,  as  well  as  your 
neighbors,  in  getting  a  quantity  and  introducing  them.  They  are  put  up  dozen  in  a  box,  and  we  can  not 
assort  Vsi  dozen;  but  wecan^ive  you.  larger  lots  assorted,  >^  dozen  of  a  kind. 

A.  I.  ROOT^  Medina,  O. 
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Apu.  15. 


IT  WILL  PAY  YOU 

To  Send  for  my  Illustrated  Catalogue  of 

APIARIAN  SUPPLIES 


Before  placing  your  orders.  I  have  a  lot 
very  nice  No.  3  sections  at  $2.00  per  1000. 

J.  C.  SAYLES,  Hartford,  Wisconsin. 

Stfclb  Please  mention  this  paper. 


of 


CANADA. 


Canadian  Bee-Keepers  will  find  it  to  tlieir  interest 
to  purchase 

HIVES,  SECTIONS,  APIARIAN  SUPPLIES, 

 FROM  

T.  PHlIilAlPS  <S^  CO.,  Orillia,  Ont. 

Circular  sent,  with  description  of  our  improved 
crate,  on  application,  6d 
In  writing  advertisers  please  mention  this  paper. 

Tested  Qut  eu,  $1.50;  Untested, 
$1.00.    Nuclei,  brood,  and  bees 
by  the  lb.    Send  for  price  list. 
MRS.  A    M.  KNEELAND, 
Mulbei  rv  Grove,  Bond  Co.,  111. 


ITALIANS 


Box  77. 


NO  DISAPPOINTMENT. 

Orders  booked  now  for  May 
'  delivery,  or  sent  without  delay. 
Suit  yourself.    Italian  queens 
only.   Tested,  $2.00;  untested. 
$1.00  each;  12  for  $9.00.  Bees 
cheap.     Send  for  price  list. 
"%        Make  P.  O.  money  orders  pay- 
able at  Clifton.   Wcguap  antee  safearrival  always. 
Itfdb       COLWICE  &  COLWICZ,  NOESE,  BCSSUE  CO.,  TEI 
Please  mention  this  paper.  7d 

Kii^d  ^  Emenis. 

I  will  have  nice  untested  Italian  queens  ready  to 
mail  by  April  15;  $1.00  each.  After  April,  75  cents. 
Situated  as  I  am,  out  on  the  prairie,  my  breeding-- 
yai'ds  are  kept  at  a  safe  distance.  Ten  per  cent  dis- 
count on  5  or  more  lbs.  of  bees  after  April  15.  See 
adverti-sement  in  anotlier  place. 

JENNIE  ATCHLEY,  Farmersville,  Texas. 
In  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  this  paper. 

BEE-KEEPERS 

Send  for  my  illustrated  Catalogue  of  Bee-Keepers' 
Supplies.    Prices  reasonable. 

F.W.LAMM, 
Box  I06,         Somerville,  Butler  Co.,  O. 

3  8db  Please  mention  this  paper. 

READTtO  mail,  tested  ITALIAN  QUEENS. 

Reared  last  Aug.,  $1.75;  afler  March,  $1.50.  Untest- 
ed, from  Doolittle  s  Select  Motiier,  r'ised  by  his 
method,  $1.CKJ.  Reduction  on  3  or  more.  Orders 
booked  now;  pay  when  queens  are  wanted.  tj-7-Hd 

JOHN  U .  CASJE,l*orl  Orange,  VoJ.  *  o.,  FJa. 

t^ln  responding  to  till-;  ; 

BEES  FOR  SALE. 

COLONIES, 

NUCLEI, 
and  QUEENS 

at  living-  rates.  Send  for 
circular  and  price  list  to 

C.  C.  VAUCHN, 

Columbia,  Tenn.  6tfdb 

l^ln  responding  to  this  aavertlsement  mention  Glkaninssi 


Printing, 


Note  Heads,  Bill  Heads,  Envelopes, 

ci?i  250for$].00 

Post  Paid.   Good  honest  work  and 
paper.  SO  Zjaaies  Ca,xd.s  in  Steel  Plate  Script  25  c. 
No  Samples.  12  Years  in  Business.  Send  Copy  and  dollar  to 
BUKTON  L,.  SAGE,   New  Haven,      -  Conn. 
ISrin  respojldlny  li>  W^is  utlvei  tlsenieiiL  iiieuLiou  CJl.EA-M.NCa. 


CITY  MARKETS. 

Kansas  City.— Honei/.— No  particular  chang-e  to 
note,  either  in  comb  or  extracted.  Sales  are  slow 
for  both  grades.  We  quote  1-1  b.  comb,  white.  16@ 
IHc;  dark,  12@14c;  2-lb.,  white.  14@15c;  dark,  ll@l:J. 
Extracted  ,6(§*7c.    Beef<iiY/T.— None  in  maiket. 

April  8.  Cleme.ns,  Mason  &  Co., 

 Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Detroit.— Honey.— Comb  honey  is  selling-  in  a 
small  way  at  15@16c  for  fair  lots;  dark  and  unat- 
tractive very  slow  of  sale.  Extracted,  7@8c.  Bees- 
wax tirm  at  28@29c. 

Bell  Branch,  Mich.,  Apr.  9.  M.  H.  Hunt. 


Albany.— Ho?jei/.— We  are  almost  out  of  comb 
honey.  Received  one  small  consignment  to<lay, 
but  had  orders  in  advance  for  the  whole  lot.  No 
change  in  prices.  Extj  ucted  honey  in  g-ood  demand, 
especially  buckwheat,  at  7c;  light,  8@9c. 

Apr.  9.  Chas.  Mcculloch  &  Co.. 

  Albany,  N.  Y. 

San  Francisco.  —  Honey.  —  Extracted  honey  in 
.some  demand  for  Europe  and  the  East,  at  5^@6^4c. 
Comb  honey  scarce;  1-lb.,  13@15;  2-lb.,  11@13.  Bees- 
tfttx.- No  stock.    SCHACHT,  Lemcke  &  Steiner, 

Mar.  23.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Chicago.— Ho7iet/—Vei  y  little  comb  honey  beins" 
offered,  and  anything  nice  brings  IHc.  Extracted 
quiet  at7@8c.  Beeswax,  27c.  Seldom  been  less  hon- 
ey on  market  at  this  season.     K.  A.  Burnett, 

Apr.  7.    Chicago,  111. 

St.  Louis.— Honey.-Choice  white-clover  honey  in 
comb,  1-lb.  sections,  15c;  good  fair  slock,  Uc;  oft' 
stock,  12@13c.  Extracted  white  clover,  small  cans, 
5  to  10  lbs..  8c  ;  60-lb.  cans,  7Hc.  Tlie  lower  price  on 
sugar  will  affect  low-grade  honey.  Beeswax,  piime, 
27c.  W.  B.  We?tcott  &  Co.. 

Apr.  1.    St.  Louis,  Mo. 

St.  Louis.— Horjfy.— Market  quiet:  comb  at  un- 
changed qviotations.  There  is  considerable  inquiry 
for  strained  in  barrels,  which,  if  in  stock,  woviUl 
bring  6iA@6?£c.   Prime  beeswax,  27Xc. 

D.  G.  Tutt  Gkoceb  Co., 

Apr.  8.    St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Cincinnati.— Horjct/.— Demand  for  lioney  has  been 
good  of  late.  The  market  is  alm;)st  bare  of  choi  e 
comb  honey,  which  sells  at  14(«*i6c  in  the  jobbing- 
way.  There  is  a  good  demand  for  extracted  honey 
at  6@8c  on  arrival.  Demaud  foi'  beeswax  is  good  at 
'  c  a  lb.  on  arrival  for  good  tu  choice  yellow. 
Cincinnati,  Apr.  9.  Chas.  F.  Muth  &  Son. 


For  Sale.— 500  lbs.  extracted  white-clover  honey; 
lirice  9c  per  lb.  It  is  in  double  sci-ew-topped  60-lb. 
tin  cans.   Write  for  sample. 

bd  M.  W.  Harrington,  Williamsburgh,  la. 


For  Sale.— " Choice  orange-blossom"  extracted 
honey  in  60-lb.  tin  cans,  or  kegs  holding  Mto  15  gal- 
lons.  Price  $1.25  per  gallon,  f .  o.  b.  cars  here. 

AK'I'HUR  F.  Bkown, 
6  9db  Huntington.  Putnam  Co.,  Fla, 


DO  YOU  KNOW 

that  you  can  buy  a  good  hive  for  55ct8., 
100  brood-frame's  for  $1.00?  Nice  founda- 
tit)n  cheap.  Smokers  and  feeders,  and 
every  thing  you  need.  You  can  save 
money  by  sending  an  order.  Special 
terms" to  dealers.  8-9-lOd 

|4.  Bright,  |VIazeppa,  fKinn. 

Please  mention  this  paper. 

SILVER  LACED  Wvanc'ottes,  the  best  .strain 
of  fowls  in  the  cou  iirv.  Eggs  for  hatching,  only 
75  cts.  per  selling  ol  13;  iwo  settings,  $1.2.5.  Also 
choicj  Jai)anese  buckwheat,  :?1.00  per  bushel. 
8d  W.  .1.  HTLLMAN,  Green  Kiver,  Vt. 

ujyiix  «.efcjM>nain^,'  lu  tiiis  artvenlsement  meiitluii  Glkaxi.nos. 
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HUBBARD  SECTION  PRESS, 

HUBBARD    BEE  HIVE, 

And  other  Apiarian  Supplies. 

Send  lor  descriptive  circular, 

C.    K.  HUBBARD, 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

This  Section  Press  (Pat  June  17, 
1890)  is  far  in  advance  of  anything 
else  of  the  kind  on  theraarket.  It  is 
practically  automatic.  Both  hands 
can  be  used  to  handle  the  sec- 
tions, and  a  slight  forward  push 
forces  together  the  dovetailing, 
thus  completing  the  sections  with 
marvelous  rapidity.  Price  $2.50. 
Ask  your  supply  dealer  for  it. 
Supply  dealers,  send  for  whole- 
sale prices. 

The  Hubbard  Hive  has  been 
in  use  8  j'ears,  and  has  stood  the 
test  nobly.  Trade  has  been  con- 
stantly growing,  owing  to  the  ex- 
cellent satisfaction  it  gives.  If  you  are  ever  annoyed  by  the  scraping 
and  breaking  of  combs;  killing  bees  when  setting  a  frame  to  one  side 
or  hanging  it  in  the  hive;  sagging  at  the  bottom  and  getting  waxed 
fast;  shaking  about  when  moving  a  hive  ;  in  short,  if  you  dislike  to 
pry  and  wrench  your  frames,  break  combs  and  kill  bees  while 
handling:  them  you  will  be  pleased  with  this  hive. 

The  Man  AVho  is  Willing:  to  Work  can  make  money  fast  sell- 
ing these  hives.    $5.00  to  ^10.00  often  made  at  it  in  a  day. 
Send  for  Circular. 

SECTIONS,  SMOKERS,  DADANT'S  COMB  FOUNDATION,  ETC. 

^  p     For  revised  "1st  Principles  in  Bee  Culture,"  104  pages— the 
I  L  n  largest  and  best  tvork  of  the  hind  for  the  price.    First  68  pages 
I  I  111  contain  no  advertisements, but  are  tilled  with  such  practical 
in  formation  as  how  to  divide,  transfer,  introduce  Queens, 
feed,  unite,  stop  robbing,  raise  honey,  etc  The  book  receives  many 
^-    compliments.    If  you  do  not  like  it,  return  it  ond  get  your  money. 
i^in  responding  to  this  advertisement  mention  Gleanings.  5-6  7-8-9-lld 


NOW,  FRIENDS,  LOOK  HERE ! 

I  sell  the  Nonpareil  Bee-Hive,  Wliite  Poplar  Sec- 
tions, Italian  Bees  and  Queens.   Price  List  free. 
Write  for  one.  8tfdb 
A.  A.  BYARD,  West  €liesterfield,  N.  H. 

li^In  respondinsr  to  this  artvel•ti^ielll.Mlt  mention  Gleanings. 

TAKE  NOTICE! 

BEFORE  placing  your  orders  for  SUPPLIES,  write 
"   for  prices  on  One-Piece  Basswood  Sections,  Bee- 
Hives,  Shipping-Crates,  Frames,  Foundation,  Smo- 
kers, etc.  PAGE,  KEITH  &  SCHMIDT  CO., 
31-12db  New  London,  Wis. 
1.  iTin  responding  to  tnis  advertisement  mention  Gleanings. 


DOWN  THEY  GO! 

For  the  next  few  days  $1.25 
will  buy  our  8-frame  chaff 
hive,  with  2  T  supers 
and.  8  heavy  top-bar 
hrood-frames. 

Send  for  PRICE  LIST. 

ROE  &  KIRKPATRICK, 

Union  City,  Ind. 

lb  t'lease  mention  this  paoer. 

Western  Bee-Keepers'  Supply  House 

Root's  Goods  can  be  had  at  Des  Moines 

Iowa,  at  Root's  Prices.  ' 

The  largest  supply  business 
in  the  West.  Established : 
Dovetailed  Hives,  Sec- 
tions, Foundation,  Ex- 
tractors.  Smokers,  Veils, 
Crates,  Feeders,  Clover 
S  e  e  d  s,  e  t  c.  Imported 
Italian  Queens.  Queens 
Bees.    Sample  copy  of  our 
Bee  Journal,  "The  WeSt- 

ern  Bee  -  Keeper."  and  Latest 
Catalogue  mailed  Free  to  Bee-keepers. 

JOSEPH  MYSEWANDEE,  DES  MOINES,  IOWA. 


Please  mention  this  paper. 


ONE-PIECE 

SECTIONS, 

both  No.  1  &  2; 

WOOD  SEPA- 
RATORS and 

other  hee-sup- 
plies.  Also 

BERRY-CRATES, 

BASKETS  and 

BOXES,  made 
up  or  in  flat. 

Send  for  cata- 
logue. Address 
as  in  cut. 

5-lOdb 


QUEEITS,  QUEENS. 

GOLDEN   CARNIOLAN  AND  ITALIANS. 

Price  List  Free. 
H.  AIaIaEI^^  Wenliam,  Essex  Co.,  Mass. 

Please  mention  this  paper.  6tfd 


o<  Gentle  •  Carniolans.  > 

To  reduce  my  stock  I  will  sell  50  colonies  of  Carni 
olan  hees.  All  with  carefully  bred,  prolific  young- 
queens.  Prices  reasonable. 

5-8db         T.  E.  TURNER,  Templeton,  Wis. 

SECTIONS!  SECTIONS!  SECTIONS! 

On  and  after  Feb.  1, 1890,  we  will  sell  our  No.  1  V- 
groove  sections,  in  lots  of  500,  as  follows:  Less  than 
2000,  f  3.50  per  1000;  2000  to  6000,  S3.00  per  1000.  Write 
for  special  prices  on  larger  quantities.  No.  2  sec- 
tions at  $2.00  per  1000.  Send  for  price  list  on  hives, 
foundation,  cases,  etc. 

J.  STAXJFFER  &  SONS, 
16  tfdb  Successors  to  B.  J.  Miller  &  Co., 

Nappanee,  Ind. 
In  writing  advertisers  please  mention  this  paper. 
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Advanced  Bee   Caltare ; 


Its  Methods  and  Makagement. 
I  am  now  engaged  in  wi-iting  and 
printing  a  book  that  is  to  bear  this 
title.  It  is  to  take  tlie  place  of  my  other  book,  The  Production  of  Comh  Honey,  whic-h  will  not  be  re-pub- 
lished. Although  the  new  book  will  contain  at  least  five  or  six  times  as  much  matter  as  The.  Production  of 
Comh  Honey,  yet  the  price  will  be  only  50  cts.  Tlie  book  is  already  partly  printed,  and  will  probably  be  out 
some  time  in  April  or  May.  If  any  of  the  friends  would  like  to  "  help  me  along  "  in  meeting  the  expenses 
of  getting  out  the  book,  they  can  do  so  by  sending  their  orders  in  advance.  Such  orders  will  be  most 
thankfully  received,  and  tilled  the  very  day  the  book  is  out.  I  will  send  the  Review  one  year  and  tlie  book 
for  $1.25.  The  Review  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  order  (1  have  plenty  of  back  numbers  to  send  it  from  the 
beginning  of  the  year),  and  the  book  as  soon  as  it  is  out.    Stamps  taken,  either  U.  S.  or  Canadian.  lOtfdb 


W.  Z.  HtlTCHlNSOfl,  Flint,  JVIich. 


t^?"Ta  resDondintr  to  this  advertisement  mention  Olf.ami.gs. 


.ealiy  ITg  Co. 


UNDOUBTEDLY  THK- 


LARGEST  PLANT  IN  TIE  WEST, 

Built  exclusively  for  the  m;>  inifacture  of  Api- 
arian Supplies.    One  and  One-Half  Acres  Floor 
We  sell  as  Cheap  as  tlie  Cheapest,  and  our 


goods  are  as  Good  as  the  Best.   Parties  will  do 
well  to  write  us  for  estimates  on  large  orders. 
We  will  send  you  our  catalogue  for  your  name  on 
a  postal  card.    Address      LEAHY  MFG.  CO., 
7tfdb  Higginsville,  Mo. 

Please  mention  this  paper. 

$5.00  IN  MAY,  AND  S4.50  IN  JUNE, 

—WILL  BUY— 

A  Strong  Full  Colonj  of  Pure  Italian  Bees 

in  Root's  new  Dovetailed  or  the  old  Simplicity  hive, 
as  you  prefer.  Each  to  contain  a  line  tested  queen 
and  plenty  of  bees  and  broc  d.  Everything  first-class. 
Pure  Japanese  Buckwlieat,  per  bu.,  SI;  }i  bu.,  6i3c; 
}^  bu.,  35c,  bag  included.  Scotch  Collie  Pups,  $4  each. 

N.  A.  ItN    PP,  Rocliester,  Loraiii  Co.,  O. 
6tfdb  Please  mention  this  paper. 


SECT.IONS. 

$2.50  Co  $3.50  per  m.   Bee-Hives  and  Fix- 
tures clieap.  NOVELTY  CO., 
6tfdb  Rock  Falls,  Illinois. 

ppp^l  Brown  Leghorn,  White  Leghorn,  $1.25. 
bUUa:  Black  Minorca,  Plymouth  Rock,  Pekin 
Duck,  11.50.  Light  Brahma,  Langshan,  Game,  S2  per 
13  eggs.  Strictl}'-  pure-bred.  Ship  safely  anywhere. 
Illustrated  circular  free.  Gli:i!:il  BK«»S., 
Itfdb  iSt.  JTIarys,  Mo. 

I^"ln  responding  to  this  advertisement  mention  GLEAiONGa 

OAK  HILL  POULTRY  FARM. 

The  home  of  the 
best  general  -  pur- 
pose fowl  for  the 
farmers    and  the 
fanciers,  the  Barred 
PLYMOUTH  EOCKS. 
This  year,  as  in 
lie  past,  I  will  de- 
'ote  my  five  large 
oops  to  Plymouth 
locks  only,  and  try 
o   fill   all  orders 
promptly  from  first 
chiss  stock. 
Eggs  at  $1.50  per 
and   $1.00  for 
cacli  additional  set- 
ting in  tlie  same 
shipment.  6d 
E   J.  KEMSKWY,  Troy,  Pa. 
I^In  responding  to  this  advertisement  mention  glkaninqs. 


BUCKWHEAT. 

MARTIN'S  PROLIFIC. 

This  buckwlieat  under  fav(jrable  conditions  will 
yield  70  bushels  per  aci-e,  as  it  is  an  enormous  yield- 
er— stands  up  well  and  endures  drouth  remarkably 
well.  Last  season  it  yielded  double  tiie  quantity 
per  acre  sown,  under  the  same  or  rather  worse  con- 
ditions than  my  Japanese,  100  rods  distant,  and  did 
not  bla.st  one-half  as  bad.  I  tliink  it  will  supersede 
the  Japanese  when  better  known.  Price  $1.50  per 
busliel,  8.5c  per  half  busliel,  bags  included.  $1.25  per 
bu.  f(n'5  to  10  bushels.  Remit  by  P.  O.  order,  bank 
draft  or  registered  letter  to  the  originator,  7-10dl> 
WM.  MARTIN,  CASS  CiTY,  TUSCOUA  CO.,  MICH. 
Pleasse  mention  this  paper. 

GOLDEN  BTALIANS. 

AND  THE  BEE-KEEPERS'  REVIEW. 


1  have  purchased  the  queen  tliat.  together  with 
her  bees,  took  first  premium  last  fall  at  the 
Detroit  Exposition.  They  are  the  Fi\^e-banded 
Golden  Italians.  The  Itandsomt-st  and  ij:enll«>Mi 
bees,  and  the  y^^llowest  drones  I  have  ever  seen. 
They  are  not  inclined  to  rob,  and  it  is  claimed  they 
work  on  red  clover.  After  June  1st  I  shall  offer  the 
daughters  of  this  queen  for  $1.00  each,  or  6  for  $5.00, 
I  have  a  number  of  tested  queens,  reared  last  season 
by  H.  Alley  from  his  "  one-hundred-dollar  queen," 
that  I  will  sell  for  $3.00  each.  In  order  to  secure 
a  few  orders  early,  to  all  persons  who  send  me,  be- 
fore ITIay  Ist,  $1.75,  I  will  send  one  five-banded 
Golden  Queen,  and  the  BEK-KEKPER?*'  RE- 
VIEW one  year;  f(n'  $2.75  one  of  the  tested  Alley 
queens  and  the  REVIEW  one  year.  The  RE- 
VIEW is  published  monthly  by  W.  Z.  Hutchinson, 
at  fl.oO  a  year.  The  REVIKW  will  be  sent  on  re- 
«'eipt  of  order.  Untested  queens  will  be  sent  after 
June  l.st;  tested  queens  the  last  of  May.  All  orders 
will  be  filled  in  rotation.  Make  money  orders  pay- 
able at  Flint,  Midi.  Addi-ess 


ELMER  HUTCHINSON, 


Rogersville,  Genesee  Co.,  Mich. 
Please  mention  this  paper. 


NEW  FACTORY. 


No. 


$3.75.    Fine  Comb 


No.  1  Sections,  $3..50; 
Foundation  a  specialty. 

Iwl.  S-  ROOF,  520  East  Broadway, 
6-17db  Council  Bluffs,  la. 

^"In  responding  to  this  advei  tinement  mention  Glkanings. 


rnn  Onf  r  Crude  and  refined.   We  have  con- 

rUlv  UHLL.  stantly  in  stock  large  quantities  of 
Beeswax,  and  supply  the  prominent  manufacturers 
of  comb  foundation  throughout  the  country.  We 
guarantee  every  pound  of  Beeswax  purchased  from 
us  absolutely  pure.  Write  for  our  prices,  stating 
quantity  wanted.       ECKERMANN  &  WILL, 

Bleachera,  Eefiners,  and  Importers  of  Beeswas, 
5-l6db  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

tS"ln  responding  to  this  advertisement  mention  Gleanings. 
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"  I  tell  you  what,  Jones,  Lev- 
ering Bros,  sell  the  best  goods 
\  and  at  the  lowest  prices  of  any 
one  I've  struck  yet." 


The  LARGEST  and 
BEST  EQUIPPED 

BEE-HIUE  FACTORY 
IN  THE  WEST. 


THE  NEW  DOVETAILED  HIVE  A  SPECIALTY. 
Every  thing-   used  bj-  practical  bee-keepers  by 
-wholesale  and  retail.   Send  tor  our  '91  illustrated 
.price  list  and  save  money.   Address  4:-l.')db 

LEVEHINGr  BKOS.,  Wiota,  Cass  Co.,  la. 

t^In  resDOiiilint'  to  this  adverti-t-me 


itiun  Gl.KAXiNGS, 


11  YQJri 


Please  mention  this  paper. 


SAVE  FREIGHT 

By  buying  your  supplies  near  home.   Catalogue  for 

your  name  on  a  postal  card.  Address 

4-8db        J.  W.  ROUSE  &  CO.,  Mexico,  JWo. 

d  Please  mention  this  paper. 

NEW  *  FACTORY. 

Bee-Hives,  Sections,  Frames,  Etc. 

We  have  moved  Into  our  new  factory,  which  Is 
the  largest  and  most  complete  in  the  world.  We 
make  the  best  goods,  and  sell  them  at  the  lowest 
prices.   Write  for  free  illustrated  catalogue. 

G.       LEWIS  CO., 

n-ttdb  WATERTOWN,  WIS. 

t^Iii  rcspondinijr  to  this  advei  ii.-eiiitiii  n.i  i.ii.m  i^lkaxings. 

1891.    NEW  BEE-BIVE  FACTORY.  1891. 

Root's  Dovetailed  Hive  a  specialty.   Price  List  free. 
Save  your  freight,  and  order  early  of 
Itfdb  GEO.  W.  COOK, 

Spring  Hill,. roll II won  Co.,  Kan. 

Please  mention  this  paper. 

Syracuse,  New  York, 

IS  A  DEPOT  FOR  THE  EAST  FOR  ALL  OF  A.  I. 
ROOT'S  APIARIAN  SUPPLIES. 
FOUNDATION  is  Our  Own  Make. 

Don't  buy  foundation  of  us,  for  it  would  please  you. 

F.  A.  SALISBURY. 

Our  Foundation  is  kept  for  sale  by 

HENRY  ALLEY,  Wenham,  Mass. 

In  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  this  paper.  Itfdb 


Early  Italian  queens  from  bees  bred 
for  business.   Each  $1.00;  six  $4.50. 
Order  now.  pay  when  queen  arrives. 
Ttfdb       W.  H.  Laws,  Lavaca,  Ark. 


P^OR  SALiE.  Black  Minorcas  and  Pekin  duck 
A  eggs,  Sl.OD  per  13.  Bear-paw  corn.  7.5c  peck,  S2.75 
per  bush.   J.  V.  Hurless,  Archer,  Harrison  Co.,  O. 


NEBRASKA 

For  Nuclei  Colonies  and  Italian  Queens.  Circular 
ajid  price  list  now  ready.  Ttfdb 
J.  M.  \  OIING, 
Box  874.  Plattsiuoutli,  Neb. 

BEE-KEEPERS'  SUPPLIES. 

We  manufacture  all  kinds  of  bee-keepers' 
supplies  and  novelties,  for  wholesale 
and  retail  trade. 
<i  Best  •  Goods  •  at  •  Lowest  •  Prices. i«> 
Send  for  free  illustrated  catalogue  for  1891. 
THE  BUCKEYE  BEE  SUPPLY  CO., 
3-8db  NEW  CARLISLE,  OHIO. 

Please  mention  this  paper. 


Smokers,  Foundation,  and  all  kinds  of  bee-keepers' 
supplies  furnished  at  lowest  cash  price.  If  you 
want  the  best  Smoker  in  the  market  get  one  of  the 
Quinby  old  reliable— made  the  strongest;  and  al- 
though the  first  cost  is  moi-e  tlian  that  of  any  other 
made,  the  Jumbo  Is  the  boss  of  all.  It  has  been  used 
constantly  in  yards  for  8  years,  and  still  it  goes. 
Send  and  get  price  list  of  Smokers,  Foundation,  Sec- 
tions, and  every  thing  used  in  the  apiary.  Dealers 
should  send  for  dealer's  list  on  smokers. 
4-14db  W.  E.  CLARK,  Oriskanv,  N.  Y. 

!^ln  respoiKliiii?  to        u,iv.  rii  eiin.ii  jut-ntion  Gleanings. 


SUPPI.IES. 

Standard  goods,  best  shipping-point,  reasonable 
price.   3j-page  catalogue  free. 

Walter  S.  Pouder,  175  E.  Walnut  St., 
6-18db  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

'i^THE  CANADIAN^- 


Bee  Journal 

h'cfitcd  hi/  D.  A,  Junes. 

75  c.  Per  Year. 


Poultry  Journal 

F.ditedhy  W. C.G.Peter. 

75c.  Per  Year. 


These  are  published  separatel3%  alternate  weeks, 
and  are  edited  by  live  practical  men,  and  contribut- 
ed to  by  the  bes  Avriters.  Both  Joui-nals  are  inter- 
esting, and  are  alike  valuable  to  the  expert  and 
amateur.  Sa  pie  copies  free.  Both  Journals  one 
year  to  one  iddi'ess  $1.  Until  June  1st  we  -vNill  send 
either  Journal  on  trial  trip  for  6  months  for  25  cts. 

The  D.  A.  Jones  Co.,  Ld.,  Beef  on,  Onf. 

lease  mention  Gleanings. 

BEE-KEEPERS'  SUPPLIES. 

GOOD  AS  THE  BEST;  CHEAP  AS  THE  CHEAPEST. 

Send  for  my  new  Price  List  of  Hives,  Sections, 
Foundation,  Queens,  etc.,  etc.  We  are  pi'epared  to  fiU 
your  orders  at  once,  and  guarantee  satisfaction. 
Will  pay  23c  cash,  or  25c  in  trade,  for  fair  average 
BEESWAX,  delivered  here.  .  3-8db 

A.  A.  WEAVES,  Warrensburg,  JAnson  Co.,  Mo. 

t^ln  responding  to  tiiis  advertisement  mention  Gleanings. 
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KIND  W0BD8  FEOM  OUB  CUSTOHEBS.  ; 

,    t 

 _   1 

I  TDoug-ht  one  of  your  Popular  Histories  of  tlie  ' 
Civil  War  last  fall  for  75  cts.,  and  I  would  not  take  ; 
So  for  it  If  I  could  not  get  another.   It  is  a  fine  l)Ook 
tor  so  small  a  price.  W.  A.  Peck.  I 

Brunswick,  O.,  Jan.  9. 


KIND  WORDS  FOR  OUR  1891  SECTIONS.  j 

The  goods  you  shipped  to  me  by  freight  came 
through  all  right.   The  freight  on  the  whole  amount 
of  815  lbs.  was  only  S10.40.    The  sections  are  just 
simply  beautiful.   Nothing  was  damaged  in  the  j 
least.  Willie  Douglas.  | 

Lexington,  Tex.,  Jan.  18.  | 


The  shears  came  to  hand.  Tliey  were  for  a  Christ- 
mas present  for  my  better  lialf,  and  slie  was  so 
higlily  pleased  witli  them  that  she  luis  sliown  them 
to  lier  lady  friends,  and  they  are  -n  pleased  with 
them  that  they  all  want  a  pair,  so  I  (  rder  ten  pairs. 

Hastings  Minn.,  Jan.  4.  Wm.  Dyer. 


OUR  $12  sewing-mac  hine. 

Our  sewing-machine  came  to  hand  in  good  order, 
and  uoes  as  good  work  as  a  fifty-dollar  machine.  It 
certainly  is  a  marvel  for  the  money.  Freight  was 
$1.60.  J.  H.  Archer. 

Mt.  Calm,  Tex.,  Jan.  1. 


gleanings  FOR  ADVERTISING.  i 

Please  discontinue  my  advertisement,  as  I  liave 
received  a  considerable  number  of  replies,  and  can  j 
surely  make  a  selection  from  them.   I  find  Glean-  | 
INGS  is  a  splendid  place  to  put  an  adv't  to  reach  the  ! 
eye  of  the  public.   Please  accept  thanks. 

Monongah,  W.  Va.,  Feb.  38.     S.  Ray.  Holbert. 


WASH  AND  BE  CLEAN. 

Wliat  you  saj'  under  the  head  of  "  Wash  and  be 
clean  "  is  just  what  I  have  been  looking  for  in  every 
number,  of  Gleanings;  for  I  felt  sure  that  it 
would  come,  sooner  or  later;  and  I  thank  you  for  it 
—not  on  my  own  account  (for  I  had  found  out  the 
remedy  without  the  $4.00),  but  for  humanity's  sake. 

Leon,  Wis.,  Mar.  7^   B.  F.  Fox. 


how  our  COMPOUND  ENGINE  WORKS. 

The  engine  works  all  right,  except  tlie  bolts  that 
connect  the  boxing  on  the  main-shaft  journal.  They  i 
will  work  loose  while  the  engine  is  running,  and  1  ! 
have  to  stop  very  often  to  tigliten  them  up.  Per- 
haps you  can  suggest  a  remedj\  I  wish  to  tell  you 
the  good  points  about  the  engine  that  I  have  learned 
so  far.  My  boiler  is  only  16  inches  in  diameter  by 
40  Indies  high.  I  have  no  trouble  in  keeping  the 
steam  at  J2j  lbs.,  and  we  run  our  hive  machinery 
and  a  heavy  12-inch  emerj-  plow-share  grinder  at  the 
same  time,  without  any  trouble,  only  as  noted 
above.  A.  B.  Herman. 

Burnett's  Creek,  Ind.,  Mar.  10. 


My  goods  were  received  in  San  Francisco  Dec.  31. 
Every  thing  was  correct.  I  am  especially  pleased 
with  tlie  section-former.  It  does  beautiful  work. 
Rate  from  Reno,  $1.18;  only  about  $3.00  saved. 

Bouldin  Island,  Jan.  26.  H.  S.  Thomas. 


THE  NEW  IMPROVED  DOVETAILED  HIVE. 

You  have  made  some  grand  imi)rovements  on  the 
Dovetailed  hive,  for  I  find  the  honey-board  stuck 
fast  every  time  with  the  old  hive.  However,  I  think 
the  improved  hive  will  do  better.  Don't  go  back  on 
that  outside  shell  for  wintei  ing.  That  strikes  me  as 
just  about  right,  if  it  is  put  up  well  so  it  can  be 
painted,  as  the  senior  said.  A.  T.  McKibben. 

Flag  Spring,  Ky. 


A  GOOD  TESTIMONIAL  FOR  OUR  ANEROID 
BAROMETER. 

The  aneroid  barometer  came  to  hand  in  good  or- 
der. Tuesday  last.  I  am  more  than  pleased  with  it. 
and  consider  it  the  best  investment  foi'  the  monej'  I 
have  made  for  some  time.  1  have  used  botli  mercu- 
rial and  aneroid  instruments  costing  several  times 
the  amount;  but  I  ask  for  no  better  tlian  the  one 
you  sent  me.  J.  Y.  Detwiler. 

Toledo,  O.,  Feb.  28. 


BEE-KEEPER'S  GUIDE. 

16th  thousand  .just  out. 


Plain,  Practical,  Scientific.   Every  farmer  and  bee- 
keeper should  have  it. 
PRICE  REDUCED  TO  $l.b0.    Liberal  discount  to 
dealers.  Address 

A.  J.  COOK,  Agricultural  College,  Mich. 

Please  mention  Glkanings. 


UNTESTED  QUEENS, 

until  June  1st,  $1.00;  after  June  ]st,',75  cts.;  $8.00  per 
doz.  Tested  queens,  after  June  1st,  $1.50.  Select 
tested,  $2.00.  Bees  by  the  pound  until  June  1st,  $1; 
after  June  1st,  75  cts.  Can  supply  any  demand  from 
first  of  May.  8tfdb 
PAUL  L.  VIALLQN,  BAYOU  GOULA,  LA. 

I^Tn  responding  to  this  advertisement  mention  Glkanings. 


CHOICE  ITALIAN 

Queens  reared  in  full  colonies.   Tested,  $2.00; 
Untested,  $1.00;  Select  tested,  $3.00.   One  lb.  of 
bees.  $1  50;  half  lb.,  $1.00.  8d 
I.  L.  PARKER,  TRACY  CITY,  TENN. 

Plea.se  mention  this  paper. 


WANTED.— To  exchange  apiary  of  150  colonies  of 
bees.    Will  take  any  kind  of  farm  .stock,  goods 
or  groceries.  Anthony  Opp,  Helena,  Ark. 


SUPERIOR  COLD-EYED  NEEDLES. 


Cut  shows  the  contents  of  the 
package,  half  size.  Tlie  bod- 
vins,  darners,  etc.,  as  shown, 
ire,  not  gold-eyed,  but  there 
ire  besides  these,  four  papei-s 
of  elliptic  gold-eyed  needles 
>uch  as  ai'e  usually  sold  at  10c 
I  paper.  Our  price  for  the 
okg.  15e.  10  for  $1.25,  100,  $12. 
By  mail  Ic  each  extra. 
A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  O, 


IRWIN  AUGER  BIT. 


This  is  a  superior  bit  formed  f rom'^a  steel  rod.  The  spiral 
a  special  machine.   They  are  guaranteed  to  always  run  free. 

PRICE  LIST. 

Sixteentlis                                                      4    5    q     7  y 

Price  each                                                     35  25  28  31  3o 

Postage  each                                                  2    2    2    3  3 


s  rolled  out  by  very  heavy  pressure  of 


16  IT  18  19  20 
65  70  75  80  85] 
5     5     5  5 


The  first  row  of  figures  gives  the  size  in  sixteenths,  the  second  the  price  eacli,  and  the  third  the  postage 
each,  if  sent  by  mail.   In  lots  ot  5  or  more,  5  per  cent  off,  or  a  full  .set,  10  per  cent  oft: 

ROOT,  medlna,  O. 
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New  Orleans  Apiaries. 

Italian  and  Cariiiolan  hees  and  queens  for  siile. 

Send  in  j-our  orders  now,  and  tlie  money  when  l)ees 
or  queens  are  wanted.   Purity  and  safe  ar- 
rival guaranteed.   Address  7d 

J.  W.  WINDER,  572  MAGAZINE  ST.,  NEW  ORLEANS. 

Mention  this  paper. 


FOR  SALE  50  colonies  of  bees  in  new  hives. 
Simplicity  frames,  at  $5.00  pei-  colony.  One-half 
cash,  balance  on  time  to  suit  the  purchaser,  with 
good  security.        8-9d  Thos.  Gedye, 

Kangley,  LaSalle  Co.,  III. 


FOR  SALE! 

50  TO  75  COLONIES  ITALIAN  BEES. 

Big  discount  on  nailed  hives  for  next  30  days. 
Send  for  catalogue. 

O.  H.  Hyatt,  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 


Black  and  Hybrid  Queens  For  Sale. 


Six  fine  mismated  Italian  queens,  40  cts.  each. 

F.  C.  Morrow,  Wallaceburg,  Ark. 


I  have  17  mismated  queens  in  an  out-apiary  that 
I  will  sell  April  20th,  at  35c  each,  6  for  $2.00. 

W.  H.  Laws,  Lavaca,  Ark. 


During  April  I  will  sell  40  hybrid  queens,  all  of 
last  year's  i-aising.  at  40c  each,  or  3  for  for  $1.00. 
G.  Oberkampf,  New  Braunfels,  Comal  Co.,  Tex. 


Mismated  queens  at  .50e  each.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. D.  J3.  Hammond,  or  Eden  "Valley  Apiary, 
Malone,  la.   

Twelve  hybrid  queens  for  sale,  60  cts. ;  raised  last 
fall.  E.  Greeley,  Lorain,  Lorain  Co.,  O. 


We  have  in  the  South  some  15  hybrid  queens  and 
some  12  black  ones  which  we  shall  be  glad  to  dis- 
pose of.  We  will  furnish  the  hybrids  for  75  cts.  each, 
and  the  black  ones  35  cts.  each. 

A.  I.  Root,  Medina,  Ohio, 


Wire  Clotli. 

For  door  and  window  screens,  tackinsr  over  hives 
and  nuclei  for  shipping,  making  bee  and  queen 
cages,  and  a  varit- ty  of  purposes.  We  have  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  green  and  black  wire  cloth  which  is 
not  exactly  first  class,  but  is  practically  as  good  for 
the  purposes  mentioned,  and  at  prices  much  below 
the  ordinary  price.  You  can  no  doubt  select  from 
this  list  a  piece  to  suit  your  needs  Price  in  full 
pieces,  IM  cts.  per  square  foot.  When  we  have  to 
cut  it,  2  cts.  In  case  the  piece  you  order  may  have 
been  taken  by  some  one  else  before  your  order 
comes,  please  say  whether  we  shall  send  the  nearest 
in  size,  or  cut  one  the  size  ordered  at  2  cts.  per  ft., 
or  give  a  second  or  third  choice. 


No.  of  Rolls, 
and  Color. 

Width,  In's. 

Length,  Ft. 

Sq.  Feet. 

Price  of  a 
Full  Roll. 

10  green 

8 

100 

67 

81.17 

25  green 

12 

100 

100 

1.75 

5  green 

24 

100 

200 

3.50 

35  green 

26 

100 

217 

3.50 

14  green 

28  1  100 

233 

4.08 

15  green 

30 

100 

2.50 

4,:<7 

6  green 

32 

100 

267 

4  67 

18  green 

36 

100 

300 

5  25 

6  black 

38 

100 

817 

5.54 

5  green 

38 

100 

317 

5.54 

3  black 

40 

100 

333 

5.83 

7  black 

42 

100 

350 

6.12 

15  green 

30  1  100 

250 

4.37 

Pieces  less  than  100  ft.  long.  These 
figures  are  the  number  of  square 
feet  in  each  piece.  Multiply  by 
\%  cents  for  the  price  of  piece. 


1,  S3,  ( 


2,33 


iw.  8,  green;  oiacK. 
This  is  below  reg.  pr.  of  1%  c. 


9,  black;  price  $4.70 


Gash  for  Boeswax! 

Will  pay  28c  per  lb.  casli,  or  .30c  in  trade  for  any 
quantitj^  of  good,  fair,  average  beeswax,  delivered 
at  our  R.  R.  station.  The  same  will  be  sold  to  those 
who  wish  to  purchase,  at33e  per  lb.,  or  37c  for  best 
selectea  u  ax. 

L^nless  you  put  j'our  name  on  the  b  x,  and  notify 
us  by  mail  of  amount  sent,  I  can  not  hold  myself 
responsible  for  mistakes.  It  will  not  pay  as  a  gen- 
eral thing  to  send  wax  by  exp>  e^•^^ 

A.  1.  ROOT,  Medina,  Ohio. 

Job  Lot  of  Wire  Netting. 

CUT  PIECES  AT  A  LOWER  PRICE  THAN  FULL  ROLLS. 

HaAing  bought  from  the  factory,  at  our  own  price, 
five  or  six  Imndred  remnants,  as  listed  below,  we  are 
able  to  give  you  the  choice  of  a  great  variety  of 
pieces  at  the  price  of  a  full  roll  or  lower.  Full  rolls 
of  netting  are  150  ft.  long,  and  when  they  are  cut  we 
have  to  charge  nearlj'  double  the  full-roll  rate,  be- 
cause it  is  so  much  trouble  to  unroll,  measure,  and 
cut,  and  run  the  risk  of  having  a  lot  of  remnants  on 
hand.  No  doubt  it  is  in  this  way  that  the  following 
remnants  have  accumulated.  It  costs  a  good  deal 
to  get  all  this  in  shape  so  we  can  easily  pick  out  from 
the  lot  the  piece  you  want.  But  to  move  it  off  quick- 
ly, we  put  the  price  down  so  you  can  all  have  a 
chance  at  it.  Remember,  first  come,  first  served. 
In  ordering,  therefore,  name  a  second  or  third  choice, 
or  say  that  we  may  send  the  nearest  we  can  if  the 
piece  selected  is  gone.  On  5  pieces  deduct  5  per  cent, 
on  10  pieces  10  per  cent.  These  remnants  are  shipped 
only  from  here.  If  any  of  you  want  to  secure  some, 
and  don't  want  them  shipped  till  later,  when  you 
will  order  something  else,  so  as  to  save  freight,  pick 
out  the  pieces  you  want,  send  remittance  with  the 
order,  with  request  to  lay  by  till  called  for,  and  we 
will  mark  them  as  belonging  to  you.  We  prefer  to 
ship  them  right  out,  however. 

LIST  OF  POULTEY-NETTING  REMNANTS. 


■  Width  in  in's. 

Size  of  Mesh. 

Ino.  of  Wire. 

Cts.  p'rSq.  Ft. 

72  1  2 

20 

60 

2 

19 

72 

2 

19 

% 

30 

2 

18 

1 

60 

2 

18 

1 

72 

2 

18 

1 

36 

2 

17 

IM 

12 

2 

16 

36 

2 

16 

72 

2 

16 

18 

2 

15 

24 

2 

15 

2 

30 

2 

15 

2 

36 

2 

15 

2 

42 

2 

15 

2 

48 

2 

15 

2 

36 

2 

14 

3 

24 

20 

1  ■ 

42 

2 

14  1 

.30 

1^ 

19 

1 

42 

Wz 

19 

18 

18 

IM 

60 

18 

30 

16 

2>i 

36 

20 

W2 

36 

19 

\% 

36 

13^ 

18 

2 

4£ 

1 

20 

\% 

24 

1 

19 

2 

1 

18 

2M 

36 

18  1  2K 

9 

% 

20 

%% 

9 

19 

3 

24 

16 

1 

36 

3 

15 

l>i 

48 

3 

14 

14 

4 

14 

3 

22 

4 

14 

4 

30 

14 

4^ 

34 

4 

14 

4^ 

42 

4 

14 

5 

46 

4 

14 

5M 

18 

8 

13 

2 

Length  of  each  piece.  Multiply  by  the 
width  in  feet  to  get  the  number  of  square 
feet  in  each  piece.  Then  multiply  by  the 
price  per  foot  for  the  price  per  piece. 


95,  27;  60  in..  32. 
32,  28.  25. 

125,  103, 100. 100  ,  94,  88,  81,  73,  68,  67,  50.  48, 19. 

60,  25;  12  in.,  107. 
67.  20. 

61,  53,  48,  47,  37.  35,  22,  22. 
23  15;  24  in.  wide,  77;  60  in  ,  25. 
78;  18  in.  wide,  72,  72,  40  ;  24  in.  wide,  94.  88 
34,  32,  23  ;  30  in.  wide,  46,  44,  24;  48  in.  wide  48. 
60,58,56;  48  in.  wide,  48. 
87,  61,  30:  12  in.  wide.  100. 
100,  90,  69,  52,  33,  33, 13,  12. 
127,  21,  6;  60  in.  wide,  21,  20. 
17, 13,  7,  7,  7.  6,  5. 

j  121.  35,  26,  23,  20.  8  ;  72  in.  wide,  86,  33  9. 
I  72,  49,  48,  45,  38.  37,  30,  29,  26,  14. 
I  29;  42  in.,  71;  54  in.  wide,  122. 
i  18  in.  wide,  14;  30  in.,  14. 
;  85,  71,  59. 

3:{,  as.  36  in.  wide.  47.  47. 
85,  59  ;  60  in.,  56;  72  in.,  64,  63, 10. 
40,  14;  5t  in.,  12;  60  in.,  34. 
65. 19. 

79;  36  in.,  14,  7;  42  in.,  34;  48  in.,  93. 
22. 

48, 12, 10;  24  in..  42;  30  in.,  75;  48  in..  78. 
15,11,10;  30  in.,  6;  42  in..  80;  48  in.,  22;  72  in.  8 
53;  72  in.,  51;  30  in.,  96;  9  in..  40. 
26;  9  in.,  24;  42  in.,  50,  34  ;  48  in.,  100,  40,  25  ;  60  in. 
26;  18  in..  50. 

85,  32  ;  9  in..  32;  10  in.,  20;  24  in.,  23;  30  in.,  69  51. 
37;  48  in.,  30;  60  in.,  59. 
33,7;  36  in.,  75,  55. 
128. 

46,19;  36  in..  86;  42  in.,  14. 
63;  48  in.,  60. 
45;  72  in..  100,  70. 
166,  52,  35,  23 
107,  68,  35. 17, 15. 
52,  47,  36,  33,  30,  29  19,  18, 13,  9. 
43,  37,  34.  25.  24  23. 18. 

144, 117,  68,  62,  62,  60,  23, 22,  22,  15,  12,  12, 12,  8.  6. 
82,50,44,11,5. 
I  68  ft.;  36  in.,  200  ft.  at  4c;  45  in.,  247  ft.  at  5c. 

Four  and  eight  inch  fencing.  Price  in  fourth  column  is  the 
price  per  foot  in  length. 

A.  1-  ROOT,  L^ediaa,  O. 
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N.  D.  West's  coil  wire  queon-cell  protectors  will  do 
it,  and  you  can  REQUEEN  j^our  apiary  durinji 
the  swarming  season.   Pronounced  the  BEST 
hy  such  men  as 

CART.  J.  E.  HbTHERINGTON,  ChERRY  VALISV,  N.  Y., 
P.  H.  EL.WOOD,  STARKVILUE,  N.  Y ., 

and  others.  Cell-protectors.  13.00  per  100,  or  12  for 
60c,  bT  mail.  Cages,  .$5.0U  i^er  100,  or  12  for  Sl.OO,  hy 
mail.  Samples  of  both,  with  circular  explaining,  25 
cts.  See  cut  and  description  on  page  321.  Patent 
applied  for.  Address 

yV.  D.  WEST,  MIDDUEBURGH,  SCHOHARIE  CO.,  W.  Y. 
l^ln  respond  in    to  this  advertisement  mention  Glkanh'g.s^ 

BEES  &  SUPPLIES  FOR  IOWA. 

Send  for  my  supplement  for  1891,  nc-.>  ready  (no 
new  catalogue).  Say  whether  you  have  n  y  catalogue 
dated  1889  and  1890.   Address     Olii-er  ■  o.stt^r, 

5-tfdb  Mt.  Vernon,  Lifin  Co.,  Iowa. 

t3"ln  responding  to  this  advertisement  mention  Gleanings. 

YOU'RE   TOO  LATE! 

If  you  intend  to  try  MY  NEW  SEEDLING 
POTATOES  and  don't  SEND  IN  YOUK  OR- 
DER BEFORE  the  FIRST  of  MAY,  as.  alter 
tbat  date,  I  will  not  spare  one,  and  may  be  all 
sold  out  before  tlien.  If  you  intend  to  try  for 
any  of  the  premiums  offered"^  in  this  and  the  other 
journals,  send  in  your  order  without  delay.  Bulle- 
tin No.  70  of  the  mcli.  Agricultural  Collese 
again  places  tliem  at  the  bead.  In  connection 
with  my  former  offers  I  will  give  all  a  certificate 
that  will  be  talsen  as  part  pay  on  orders  for 
itUEENS  as  follows:  For  $1.00  I  will  send  2  lbs.  of 
my  No.  4,  and  a  certificate  good  for  50e:  for  $2.00  I 
will  send  1  lb.  of  each  and  a  75c  certificate  ;  for 
$2.25  I  will  send  1  lb.  each  of  No.  1  and  2,  and  2  lbs.  of 
No.  4  and  a  $1.00  certificate.  I  want  "YOU" 
to  trv  tliem  and  make  you  this  offer.  By  you  I  mean 
EVERYBODY  until  sold  out.  At  these  prices  I 
PREPAY  THE  CHARGES..  8d 

JACOB  T.  TIMPE, 

LOCK  DRAWER  90.       GRAND  LEDGE,  MICH. 

fi^In  respoiidiiiu:  to  this  advertif-ement  mention  ui.eawkh.^. 


wlSEND  f-oR  'Qi  CIRCULARI 

5  ^  Dovetailed  and  Simplicity  hives.  Snow-  \  ^ 
5  )  white  Sections,  Foundation,  wliolesale  ) 
Q  )  and  retail.  Golden  Italian  Queens,  265  ^  ^ 
^  colonies  of  bees,  etc.   We  furnish  every  ^  jt\ 


thi 


Address 


^  p  tiling  needed  in  an  apiary 
CQ  ^  JOHN  NEBEL  &  SON,  HIGH  HILL,  MO. 


5-BANDED  GOLDEN  ITALIANS. 

Beauties  I  Tlie  best  workers  we  ever  .saw.  Work 
on  red  clover.  Very  gentle.  Drones  ^  to  4  yellow. 
Won  1st  Premium  at  HI.  State  Fair  in  1890. 
Nearlv  3G0  booked  for  1891.  Warranted  Queens,  May, 
$1.25.  6  foi'  $6.00;  after  June  Jst  $l.tO,  6  for  $5.00. 
Special  discount  for  large  orders  as  to  dealers. 
Have  your  cnvler  booked  now  in  order  to  get  them 
when  wanted.  Satisfaction  gu;iranteed.  No  foul 
brood.  Select  B;irred  Plymouth  Rock  Eggs,  $1  per 
13.    Good  rel'eren  -e  given. 

Itfdb  S.  F  &  I.  TREGO,  Swcdona  lU, 

l^rin  responduif.' tlur- t-i  n  r-ment  im  niiun  Glkaxings. 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  this  paper.  3-8db 


HOFFMAN 

FRAMES. 

By  cutting  the 
top  bar  of  my 
sjmcer,  a  hanging 
frame  e  a  n  b  e 
worked  on  the 
principle  of  the 
Hoffman  frame.  Price  of  s]^acers,  $10.00  per  100. 
8tfdb  J.  B.  WILCOX,  Manistee.  Mich. 

t^ln  responding  to  this  adveitisement  mention  Gleanings. 


EVERY  THING 

USED  BY 

BEE -KEEPERS. 

EDWAED  E.  NEWCOMB, 
Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 
W  C 


Please  mention  this  paper. 


Bee  -  Keepers'  ^>  Supplies. 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  bee-keepers  with  sup- 
plies promptly  and  at  lowest  rates.  Estimates  gladly 
furnished,  and  correspondence  solicited.  Our  goods 
are  all  first  class  in  quality  and  workmanship.  Cat- 
alogue seyit  free.  Reference,  First  National  Bank, 
Sterling,  III.  Address 

WM  iTIcCCNE  &  CO., 
21-20db  Sterling,  Illiaois. 

t^lu  responding  to  this  adveiti.-eineiit  mention  Gleaxixrs- 
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Wormy  Fruit  and  Leaf  Blight  of  Apples,  Pears,  Cherries,  CYPCI  QlflD  SPUAYING 
Gr  ipe  and  Potato  Rot,  Plum  Ourculia  prevented  by  usin?  L  A  U  L  L  J  i  U 11  OUTFITS. 
PERP«=^CT  FRUIT  ALWAYS  S^LLS  AT  COOD  P  R I CE  S .  Catalogue  show- 
Ing  all  injurious  insects  to  Fruits  mailed  free.  Tiarge  stock  of  Fruit  Trees,  Vines, 
and  Berry  Plants  ac  Bottom  Prices.     Address  Wi>l.  STAHL.,  Quincsr,  Ills. 


t^In  responding  to  this  advertisement  mention  Gleantngs. 


PATENT  WIRED  FOUNDATION, 


The  Greatest  FOLLY  of  MODERN  BEE-KEEPING  is  WIRING  BROOD-PR  AMES. 

—Dr.  G.  L.  Tinker. 

OUR  WIRED  BROOD  FOUNDATION  is  B ETTER,  CHE APER,  and  not  HALF  the  trouble 
to  use  that  it  is  to  WIRE  FRAMES  Many  may  confound  the  two,  but  they  are  ENTIRELY 
different.  J.  VAN  UEdsUIV  A:  Sole  Manufacturei  s,  Sprout  Bi-ook,  Mont.  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Cr^riii  lopuiidinir  to  tliis  advertisement  mention  OT.F.ANTvaa. 


A  glimpse  of  our  Factory,  now  making  carloads  of  Dovetailed 
Hives,  Lang.  Simp,  hives,  plain  Lang,  hives.  Alternating  hives, 
Chaff  hives,  sections,  etc.    Many  articles  not  made  by  others. 

We  can  furnish,  at  wholesale  or  retail.  Every  thing  of  practical 
construction  needed  in  the  apiary,  and  at  Lowest  Prices.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.  Send  forour  New  Catalogue,  51  illustrated  pages, 
free  to  all.  -itfdb 


£.  KRETCHMER,  Red  Oak,  Iowa. 


CF"In  responding  to  this  advertisement  mention  Gleanings. 


Published  by  R.  I.  l^oot,  Medina,  O. 
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FROM     DR.     C.     C.  MILLER. 


Don't  tixkek  with  your  bees  unnecessarily. 
Sugar  has  a  two-cent  bounty.    How  about 
honey  ? 

A  GENERAL  CALL  for  State  associations. 
World's  Fair. 

B.  E.  Rice  {A.  B.  J.)  thinks  painting  hives 

a  loss  of  both  time  and  money." 

Queen-excluders,  says  the  B.  B.  J.,  are  in- 
dispensable in  working  for  extracted  honey. 

A  STANDARD  FRAME  may  yet  be  adopted  in 
California,  according  to  a  report  in  C.  B.  K. 

I  WISH  friend  Corneil  had  included  a  double 
wall  without  packing,  in  the  experiments  re- 
ported on  page  207. 

St.  Patrick's  Day,  March  17,  my  four  colo- 
nies outdoors  had  a  good  fly— I  think  the  first 
full  flight  in  four  months. 

Eggs  are  destroyed  for  me  in  queenless 
colonies  in  the  hottest  weather,  as  well  as  cool- 
er.   This  in  reply  to  G.  E.  Fradenburg,  p.  229. 

Another.  The  Missouri  Bee-keeper,  Union- 
ville.  Mo.  Nicely  printed,  in  type  big  enough 
for  those  hard  of  hearing.  E.  F.  Quigley,  editor. 

Adulteration!  Siyan  says  that  straws  get 
into  the  cream  he  furnishes  in  C.  B.  K.  Still, 
that  may  be  borne  if  he  doesn't  water  his  cream 
too  much. 

'•A  LITTLE  mixed"  is  that  last  item  on  p.  229. 
Mr.  James  uses  hives  of  bees  to  hatch  chickens, 
but  the  Medina  folk.s  use  hives  without  bees! 
Isn't  an  old  hen  better? 

A  BIG  COUNTRY  this.  I  didn't  realize  how 
big  when  I  wj-ote  my  little  hymn,  In  January 
.  ...  the  bees  store  nary  a  drop."  The  Cdl- 
ifornia  Bee-keeper  says  that  won't  do  down 
tiiero. 

Wooden  shoes  are  worn  and  liked  bv  Mrs. 
Hanison.  They  keep  the  feet  warm  and  dry. 
I  had  a  pair.  I  don't  know  what  became  of 
them.  I  think  my  wife  didn't  like  the  looks  of 
them. 

An  ITEM  on  page  230  is  headed,  ''A  colony  of 
bees  which  secrete  no  propolis,"  as  if  that  were 
something  strange.  None  of  ray  bees  secrete 
propolis.  They  just  gather  it  from  trees  or 
something. 

Porcelain  door-knobs  get  loose.  One  of 
ours  got  loose  the  other  day.  and,  instead  of 
throwing  it  away  as  usual,  I  put  it  into  the  fire 
with  the  metal  shank  in  it.  took  it  out  when 
the  lead  melted,  and  it  was  as  solid  as  when 
new.   But  it  cracked  the  porcelain  somewhat 
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Cowan's  neavbook.  I've  read  it  all  through, 
although  some  of  it  was  pretty  hard  to  under- 
stand. It  was  like  taking  a  dose  of  medicine  a 
little,  but  I  feel  the  better  for  it  afterward.  It's 
a  capital  book. 

That  old  Frenchman,  Ch.  Dadant,  is  not 
in  his  dotage,  by  any  means.  A  strong  and 
well-written  article  from  his  pen,  of  four  pages, 
in  the  Revue  Internationale,  defends  Father 
Langstroth  against  the  charge  of  copying  De- 
beauvoys  and  others. 

A  NEW  THEORY  of  foul  brood.  A.  Leech,  in 
A.  B.  J.,  says  the  moth-miller  lays  eggs  in  the 
cells  beside  the  queen's  eggs,  which  hatch  out. 
suck  the  food  from  the  bee  larvae,  which  die, 
causing  foul  brood.  As  the  newspapers  say, 
this  lacks  confirmation. 

The  chickens  scratch  up  the  posy -beds 
every  now  and  then,  and  then  your  wife  sheds 
a  few  quiet  tears.  I'll  tell  you  how  to  make 
her  happy.  Fence  in  the  beds  with  poultry- 
netting  two  feet  high.  You  can  step  over  it, 
but  the  hens  don't  know  enough  to  fly  over— at 
least  our  Plymouths  and  Banties  don't. 

After  putting  my  bees  in  the  cellar  I  no- 
ticed that  they  didn't  hang  in  as  large  clusters 
under  the  frames  as  in  the  preceding  winter.  I 
didn't  know  why.  To-day,  March  18,  the  cel- 
lar being  colder  than  early  in  the  winter,  the 
clusters  are  much  larger  than  then.  I  don't 
know  why.   Do  you? 

Here's  a  "  wrinkle  "  from  Walter  Marshall, 
in  B.  B.  J.  He  thinks  the  reason  that  some 
have  trouble  in  using,  for  the  second  time,  sec- 
tions partially  filled,  is  because  of  propolis  on 
the  edges  of  the  cells.  So  he  scrapes  off  the 
surface  of  the  comb  to  within  %  of  an  inch  of 
the  midrib,  early  in  the  season,  when  the  wax 
is  brittle  with  cold.  There's  no  slow  working, 
and  no  old  look  when  done. 

Melilot.  Bignens,  in  Revue  Internationale, 
reports  a  profitable  crop  of  melilot,  getting  a 
good  crop  of  honey  during  its  bloom,  while  sur- 
rounding bee-keepers  a  mile  o]-  two  distant  got 
little  or  nothing.  It  was  sown  with  barley,  and 
sheep  and  cattle  ate  the  straw  greedily.  Mr. 
Bertrand,  the  editor,  says  his  pony  ate  a  mix- 
tui-e  of  oats  and  melilot,  and  the  pony  much 
preferred  it  thus  "perfumed'"  to  the  clear  oats. 

'•We"  or  '"I"?  Bro.  Newman  says  "we" 
has  the  indorsement  of  Ernest  on  account  of 
the  plurality  of  editors.  Yes,  it's  all  right  to 
say  "we"  for  two.  We  do  at  our  house.  But 
when  it's  I,  say  I.  I  see  the  "I"  is  used  in 
Gleanings  in  15  different  editorials  where  "I" 
was  meant.  Bro.  Newman  thinks  "w^e"  looks 
better.  That's  a  matter  of  taste.  He  says  "  we" 
"has  the  indorsement  of  manv  centuries." 
True,  and  so  it  has  for  the  chief  ruler  of  a  na- 
tion, and  yet  to-day  the  chief  ruler  of  the  great- 
est nation  on  earth  savs  "  I." 
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Wax  scales  are  found,  plenty  of  them, 
wasted  on  the  bottom -board,  when  a  swann  is 
hived  in  an  empty  hive  without  foundation  or 
■comb.  Few  or  no  wax  scales  are  found  on  tlie 
bottom-boai'd  of  a  colony  run  for  extracted 
honey,  if  they  have  abundance  of  empty  combs. 
'The  case  should  be  exactly  reversed,  if  bees  se- 
crete wax  whether  ne(^ded  or  not.  See  the 
bearing  on  page  212.  friend  Root?  I'm  with 
Prof.  Cook,  but  I  can"t  answer  your  argument. 

Foul  brood.  S.  Cornell,  in  C.  B.  J.,  says 
foul  brood  may  be  cai'ried  in  foundation.  Melt- 
ing in  a  sun  extractor  will  not  kill  it,  and  heat- 
ing to  1(30°  in  making  foundation  will  not  kill  it. 
To  be  entirely  safe,  it  must  be  heated  to  257°.  or 
kept  at  200°  for  some  days.  D.  A.  Jones  thinks 
this  a  case  where  "science  and  practice  do  not 
agree.''-  He  thinks  "  the  heat  necess;iry  in  mak- 
ing foundation  is  great  enough  !<;  destroy  the 
germs  of  foul  brood."  The  thing  needs  careful 
consideration.   See  editorial,  page  341. 


MANTJM'S  NEW  METHODS  OF  RUNNING  SEV- 
ERAL APIARIES  ALONE. 


SIX  OUT-APIARIES  AXD  OXE  AT  HOME,  AND 
NO  HELP  TO  BE  HIRED. 

•'Why,  how  do  you  do,  Henry?  Walk  in, 
and  have  a  seat.  How  do  the  chickens  prosper, 
and  how  many  have  you?" 

Well,  Manum,  I  am  pretty  well;  and  as  to 
the  chicks,  they  are  doing  well.  I  have  now 
.500,  from  two  to  six  weeks  old,  and  500  eggs  in 
the  incubator." 

"Well,  well,  Henry;  you  are  going  into  the 
broiler  business  rather  heavy,  I  should  judge. 
You  must  think  it  a  profitable  business,  or  you 
would  be  more  moderate  in  your  new  venture." 

"  Yes,  I  think  it  will  pay  better  than  the  bees 
have  for  a  few  years  past,  though  I  shall  not 
give  up  the  bees,  but  work  the  two  together; 
for,  you  see,  the  main  work  and  attention  with 
the  chicks  comes  at  a  time  when  I  can  do  noth- 
ing with  the  bees,  as  I  start  my  incubators  in 
December,  and  aim  to  dispose  of  my  chickens  by 
June  15th,  after  which  my  whole  time  is  devoted 
to  the  bees." 

"  I  believe,  Henry,  you  raised  a  few  broilers 
last  year.  Did  you  keep  an  account  of  the  cost 
of  raising  them,  so  you  knoiv  for  a  certainty 
that  there  is  a  profit  in  raising  them?" 

"  Yes.  I  kept  both  debit  and  credit,  and  1  know 
just  what  profit  was  made.  Myself  and  part- 
ner cleared  just  106.00  on  175  chicks,  and  ex- 
pect to  make  a  better  average  per  cent  this 
year  with  our  new  brooder-house,  and  better 
ifacilities.  But,  Manum,  I  came  over  to  talk 
hees  with  you,  and  to  ask  you  how  you  propose 
running  your  bees  without  help  this  season,  if 
your  method  is  no  secret." 

"  No,  Henry,  I  have  no  secrets  pertaining  to 
the  bee-business,  therefore  I  will  try  to  explain 
to  you,  as  best  I  can,  just  how  I  propose  to 
manage. 

"First,  I  shall  do  all  in  my  power,  through 
the  month  of  May— by  contracting  and  feeding 
—to  stimulate  brood-rearing,  in  order  to  get  a 
large  force  of  workers  hatched  out  by  the  time 
clover  blossoms,  which  is  usually  about  June 
10th;  and  as  then  is  the  time  swarming  com- 
mences, I  shall  remove  the  queens  from  such 
colonies  as  have  started  queen-cells,  or  that 
show  any  signs  of  preparing  to  swarm;  then  in 
eight  days  I  remove  all  queen-cells  found  in 
these  hives,  except,  perhaps,  from  one  or  two 
that  I  wish  to  rear  queens  from.   In  these  I  al- 


low the  cells  to  remain  until  they  are  old 
enough  to  transfer  to  the  queen-nursery  to 
hatch;  and  perhaps  -at  this  second  visit  I  re- 
move fifteen  or  twenty  more  queens,  and  in  six 
or  eight  days  more  I  again  visit  this  yard  and 
cut  out  queen -cells  as  before,  both  from  the  first 
lot  where  the  queens  were  taken  out— should 
there  be  any— and  the  second  lot,  and  remove 
queens  from  as  many  more  as  I  find  preparing 
to  swarm.  Now,  by  the  time  1  make  the  third 
visit  I  shall  find  a  lot  of  young  queens  hatched 
in  the  nursery:  and  the  colonies  from  which  I 
removed  the  first  queens  will  be  in  condition  to 
receive  and  accept  a  virgin  queen,  so  that  I  will 
run  in  a  virgin  queen  in  each  colony.  All  this 
time  I  must  manage  to  have  a  supply  of  vnrgin 
queens  on  hand,  to  introduce  at  each  visit  until 
1  have  gone  over  the  whole  yard;  and.  besides, 
I  have  all  the  other  work  to  do  in  each  yard, 
such  as  putting  on  and  taking  off  sections,  look- 
ing after  the  nuclei  in  which  I  have  many 
queens  fertilized  for  the  market,  caging  and 
mailing  queens,  etc.  In  this  way  I  can  attend 
to  six  out-apiaries  by  going  to  each  once  a  week. 
The  seventh,  being  the  home  apiary  of  only  60 
colonies,  I  can  look  after  nights  and  mornings, 
or  as  I  can  best  catch  the  time.  By  this  method 
I  can  prevent  swarming,  and  dispense  with 
high-priced  help;  and,  moreover,  I  am  sure 
that  each  colony  has  a  young  queen  in  the  fall." 

"  Well,  Manum.  do  you  think  you  can  take 
care  of  seven  apiaries  alone?" 

"  Yes,  Henry,  I  think  I  could;  but  I  expect 
Fred  to  help  me  look  after  the  sections  and  nu- 
clei, and  help  other  ways." 

"  What  do  you  propose  to  do  with  the  queens 
you  remove?" 

"I  expect  to  sell  a  good  many  of  them.  As  I 
offer  tUem  at  a  low  price,  many  bee-keepers 
will  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  in- 
troduce my  strain  into  their  apiaries.  What  I 
do  not  sell  I  shall  use  in  making  artificial 
swarms;  for  I  must  increase  a  little — at  least 
enough  to  keep  my  number  of  colonies  good." 

"Do  you  think  you  will  secure  as  much  hon- 
ey by  this  method  as  you  would  by  allowing 
natural  swarming?" 

"Well.  Henry,  that  is  a  question  I  am  not 
fully  prepared  to  answer.  But  my  opinion  is,  I 
shall  not,  and  I  shall  have  to  work  harder  my- 
self. But  I  think,  after  deducting  the  expense 
of  hired  help,  the  result  in  dollars  will  be  about 
the  same  with  one  method  as  the  other,  in  a 
good  season;  while  in  a  poor  season  I  can  save 
money  by  this  plan  of  removing  queens.'' 

"  What  if  there  should  come  a  rainy  day  or 
two — wouldn't  that  disarrange  your  visits  to 
the  out-apiaries?" 

"No,  not  very  much,  for  I  aim  to  have  at 
least  one  day's  leeway,  though  I  often  am 
obliged  to  visit  my  apiaries  in  the  rain;  but  by 
having  my  record-book  constantly  with  me  I 
know  every  morning  just  what  must  be  done 
that  day;  and  as  I  can,  upon  a  pinch,  visit  two 
and  even  three  yards  in  one  day,  I  can  many 
times  manage  to  avoid  being  out  in  rainy 
weather,  because  I  can  work  two  yards  in  one 
day  when  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  catch  up 
with  my  work." 

"  How  do  you  introduce  virgin  queens  so  suc- 
cessfully as  you  do?" 

"I  do  that  simply  by  rendering  the  colony 
hopelessly  queenless,  as  I  have  stated  above,  by 
removing  the  old  queen  and  keeping  all  queen- 
cells  cut  out  until  they  have  neither  eggs  nor 
larvie  with  which  to  rear  a  queen,  and  then 
simply  run  the  virgin  queen  in  without  cere- 
mony. I  usually  run  them  in  about  the  15th 
day  after  removing  the  old  queen,  though  the 
time  varies  from  the  12th  to  the  20th  day  after, 
according  as  I  have  the  time  and  the  virgins  to 
introduce." 
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"  Do  you  run  them  in  at  the  entrance  or  at 
the  top  of  the  hive?"' 

"Usuall}-  at  the  top.  At  the  time  this  work 
is  done  the  sections  are  on  the  hives,  and  I  sim- 
ply raise  one  corner  of  the  enameled  cloth  that 
covers  the  sections,  and  let  the  queen  ran  down 
among  the  bees  in  the  sections.  This  is  done 
so  carefully  that  the  bees  are  not  disturbed  in 
the  least,  and  the  queen  is  usually  accepted.  I 
introduced  over  500  last  season,  and  did  not  lose 
over  a  dozen.'' 

"Would  it  not  be  better  to  give  them  a  fertile 
queen  instead  of  a  virgin'^"" 

"No.  Henry.  1  think  not.  because  such  a  queen 
would  at  once  commence  laying,  and  soon  till 
the  combs  with  eggs,  and  there  would  be  a  large 
amount  of  honey  consumed  in  rearing  the 
brood,  the  bees  from  which  would  be  useless  to 
me  as  honey-g^itherers.  as  the  honey  season 
would  be  over  before  such  brood  would  hatch: 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  by  leaving  them 
queenless  15  days,  and  ten  to  tiiteen  days  more 
before  the  young  queen  commences  to  lay. 
makes  at  least  25  days,  right  in  the  best  of  the 
honey  season,  that  they  ai'e  without  brood  to 
feed:  hence  the  honey  they  would  have  con- 
sumed is  stored  in  the  hive,  and  the  colony  is 
just  as  well  otf  (for  bees)  in  the  fall  as  though 
a  laying  queen  had  been  given  them,  because 
they  have  a  part  of  July  and  the  months  of 
August  and  September  in  which  to  rear  a  stock 
of  bees  to  carry  the  colony  through  the  winter." 

•"Have  you  ever  tried  other  methods  to  pre- 
vent swarming?" 

"Yes.  two  or  three  of  them,  one  of  which  I 
think  is  practical,  and  I  shall  practice  it  some- 
what this  season,  and  I  believe  it  is  original 
with  me:  and  if  you  are  in  no  hurry  I  will  ex- 
plain it  to  you.  as  I  should  like  to  have  you  try 
it  this  season." 

"I  don't  think  I  had  better  stop  now.  as  my 
chicks  must  be  calling  me  by  this  time.  I  will 
call  again  in  a  few  days,  and  shall  be  pleased 
to  listen  to  the  new  ways:  so.  good-day."" 

"Why.  what  is  the  niatter  with  you?  What 
makes  you  so  lame.  Henry  ?  "" 

"Oh:  nothing,  only  a  corn  on  one  of  my  toes. 
I  have  sat  here  so  long  that  it  hurts  at  tirst 
starting  off."" 

"  Well,  it  must  be  a  bad  one.  sure.  You  just 
undress  your  foot  while  I  get  something  to  put 
on  that  will  surely  cure  it.  There.  I  will  satu- 
rate this  little  wad  of  cotton  batting  with  ex- 
tracted honey,  and  bind  around  the  toe — so. 
Thei-e.  now.  dress  your  foot  again,  and  I"ll  guar- 
antee that  to-morrow  you  will  be  thankful  for 
the  discovery.'" 

"Well.  Manum.  you  beat  all  the  men  I  ever 
saw.  I  never  have  visited  you  yet  without  get- 
ting some  new  idea  from  you."" 

"For  any  new  thought  I  may  give  you.  or 
any  one  else.  Henry.  I  take  no  credit  to  myself, 
as  they  originate  with  a  higher  intellect  than 
my  own.  I  am.  like  all  other  mortals,  simply  a 
medium  thi'ough  which  an  unseen  force  gives 
to  the  world  these  new  ideas.  Though  luany  of 
these  things  I  have  gleaned  from  other  mortals, 
through  whom  the  same  unseen  force  has  ex- 
pressed itself  for  the  good  of  all.  yet  we  should 
entertain  no  disposition  to  keep  any  good  thing 
from  our  neisrhbors.""  A.  E.  Manvm. 

Bristol.  Vt. 

[Veiy  good,  friend  M.  I  suppose  we  are  to 
understand  by  your  concluding  remark,  that,  if 
you  should  make  some  valuable  discoveiy  in 
regard  to  alleviating  htiman  suffering,  you 
would  not  be  one  of  the  sort  who  would  want 
S4.00  each  from  every  man  to  whom  you  gave 
the  secret.  Here  is  bur  hand.  Shake!  But. 
hold  on  I  While  we  are  shaking  hands  cordial- 
ly over  this  matter  of  curing  a  corn  with  ex- 


tracted honey.  I  fear  we  shall  not  agree  quite 
as  well  on  the  probability  that  you  can  run  six 
out-apiaries,  besides  one  at  home,  and  do  all 
the  work  yourself.  If  there  should  not  be  very 
much  honey,  and  therefore  not  very  much  work 
to  do.  perhaps  you  might  get  along  very  well. 
But  suppose  we  have  a  real  old-fashioned  sea- 
son, where  the  honey  comes  day  after  day.  as  if 
it  rained  down,  then  where  would  one  nian  be 
with  six  out-apiaries  and  one  at  home?  When 
I  was  in  Wisconsin  I  saw  an  apiary  of  toward 
1(X)  hives,  with  the  hives  so  full  of  honey  that 
the  gr<^ater  part  of  the  bees  were  crowded  out. 
and  lay  on  the  outside  and  in  front.  The  pro- 
prietor said  hehncir  the  bees  were  losing  their 
time  in  the  very  height  of  the  season:  but  he 
had  taken  out  honey  all  day.  and  it  was  then 
after  four  o"clock.  and  he  was  not  going  to 
woi'k  any  more  .for  cDiybody.  I  suppose  that, 
in  the  town  of  Boscobel.  people  could  be  hired 
to  woik  after  supper  as  well  as  in  other  places. 
I  remonstrated  with  him  some,  because  he 
was  going  to  let  that  harvest  go  to  waste  be- 
cause of  tlie  lack  of  a  little  help.  Never  mind: 
we  will  not  argue  the  case  with  you.  But 
please  tell  us.  through  your  notes,  how  you  get 
along.  Many  others  are  interested  in  this  very 
same  problem  of  hiring  help.] 


CHIPS  FROM  E.  FRANCE. 

THE  FLAT  BOARD  COVEE  AXD  ITS  SLIDI>'G 
MOTIOX. 


In  March  15th  Gleaxixgs.  page  211,  E.  R. 
Root  says,  at  the  bottom  of  the  tirst  column, 
"You  know  that,  when  we  put  a  tlat  cover  on  a 
hive,  we  kill  bees  if  we  set  it  flat  down  on  the 
square  edges  of  the  hive:  but  ^^■ith  a  sliding 
motion,  in  the  hands  of  those  who  use  that  cov- 
er, there  is  not  the  least  excuse  for  killing  bees."" 
Now.  I  just  ^^'ant  to  object  to  any  thing  being 
put  on  over  the  bees  with  a  '<U<li}i[i  motion.  If 
there  are  bees  over  the  frames,  or  on  the  square 
edges  of  the  hive,  that  sliding  motion  rolls  them 
up  in  bunches  and  kills  them.  My  hives  are  all 
square  edged  on  top.  and  we  use  a  flat  wood 
honey-board.  When  we  put  ihe  liouey-hoard 
on  we  use  a  little  smoke  to  drive  the  bees  down 
between  the  combs,  and  with  a  brush  we  brush 
the  edges  of  the  hive  clean,  and  then  put  the 
board  on  flat,  and  kill  no  bees. 

RAPID  GROWTH  OF  BASSWOOD-SPROUTS. 

About  those  basswood-sprouts  (see  page  223). 
two  years  ago  I  cleared  off  a  yard  for  a  new 
apiary.  About  the  center  of  the  yard  there  is  a 
basswood  stump  two  feet  in  diameter.  The  flrst 
year  spi'outs  grew  from  that  stump  ten  feet 
high  and  l^o  to  2  inches  thi'ough  near  the 
ground.  We  cut  them  all  otf:  but  last  year, 
sprouts  grew  again  nearly  as  tall  and  large. 
Now.  if  only  two  oi-  three  of  those  sprouts  had 
been  left  to  take  all  the  growth  from  the  old 
roots.  I  think  10  years  would  have  made  a  fair- 
sized  saw-log. 

ABSURD  theories:  a  GEX'UIXE  chickex- 

STORY. 

Again,  page  227.  J.  D.  Whittenburg,  did  the 
bees  eat  that  wheat  ?  No.  What  then?  Mice. 
There  are  lots  of  false  notions  about  bees.  I 
have  heai'd  several  men  say.  that,  if  bees  were 
short  of  honey,  if  boiled  chicken  be  placed  un- 
der the  hive,  they  would  eat  it  and  winter  on  it. 
Do  I  believe  it?  No.  Mice  again.  My  son 
Newel  has  just  got  back  from  the  bee-keepei-s* 
convention,  and  says  the  chicken  story  was  ad- 
vanced there  as  a  fact. 

Several  years  ago  a  man  told  me  he  had  a 
swarm  of  bees  wintering  on  chicken.    1  went  to 
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see  it.  They  had  eaten  up  one  chicken,  and  he 
was  going  to  put  in  anotlier.  They  were  in  an 
old  box  hive^  and  were  a  new  swarm.,  and  the 
hive  was  hall  full  of  combs.  We  tipped  it  up. 
Chicken  bones  were  there,  picked  clean. 

"There,"  he  said,  "see.  meat  all  gone." 

"  Did  the  bees  eat  it  ?  " 

'•  Yes,"  he  said. 

I  said,  "  Let  me  take  the  hive  down.  I  want 
to  investigate  this  case." 

I  took  tlie  hive  off  the  stand  and  turned  it 
over. 

"See,  tliere  is  a  mouse-nest  up  on  the  cross- 
sticks,  just  at  the  bottom  of  the  combs." 

I  put  in  my  hand  to  take  out  the  nest.  As  I 
took  out  the  nest,  out  jumped  a  moii^* — tw  o  or 
three  of  them,  and  away  they  ran.  "  See,"  I 
said,  "  mice  eat  your  chicken." 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  the  bees  eat  the  cliicken." 

We  cleaned  out  the  nest  and  mice,  and  clean- 
ed off  the  bottom-board.  This  was  in  the  middle 
of  winter.  I  could  see  a  little  capped  honey  up 
in  the  combs  yet.  I  told  him  T  tlumght  his  bees 
would  live  until  about  the  tirst  of  March,  and 
then  starve. 

"Oh,  no!"  he  said;  "I  will  put  in  another 
chicken."   He  had  one  ready  cooked  and  cool. 

"All  right,  but  let  us  keep  the  mice  out  this 
time."  We  put  the  hive  back,  put  in  the  chick- 
en, and  fixed  the  hive  to  keep  out  mice. 

About  the  middle  of  March  I  saw  the  man  in 
town. 

"  Well,  how  are  the  bees  ?" 

"Oh!  the  bees  are  dead." 

"  How  about  the  chicken— did  they  eat  it?" 

"No."  And  just  then  he  saw  a  man  across 
the  street  whom  he  must  see  I'ight  off. 

Now,  this  man  was  a  bee-keeper,  had  20  colo- 
nies of  bees,  and  had  kept  them  a  long  time.  He 
was  a  man  of  good  common  sense  otherwise: 
but  he  was  very  superstitious  about  bees,  and 
had  a  good  many  notions  just  as  absurd  as  his 
chicken  theory. 

RENDERING  W'lTH  WAX  AND  STEAM. 

In  Feb.  15th  Gleanings,  pages  120  and  121, 
Mr.  F.  A.  Salisbury  gives  us  an  excellent  article 
on  rendering  wax  with  steam  and  acid.  I  am 
satisfied  that  all  he  says  is  true,  and  am  glad  he 
wrote  that  article:  also  E.  R.'s  comments  about 
the  Dadants.  All  right;  that  will  do  first  rate 
for  you  chaps  who  have  steam;  but  how  are  we 
poor  chaps  going  to  raise  the  steam?  Can  a 
man  who  makes  from  50  to  100  lbs.  of  wax  per 
year  afford  to  put  in  steam-works  on  purpose  to 
render  out  his  wax?  Now,  give  us  some  cheap 
way  of  raising  steam,  and  I  am  with  you. 

that  trade -mark. 

Let  every  tub  stand  on  its  own  bottom.  T 
want  my  own  trade-mark.  If  the  name  of  E. 
France  &  Son  pasted  on  a  package  of  honey  is 
not  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  a  first-class  article, 
I  don't  want  to  ride  into  market  on  some  other 
name,  and  I  don't  want  some  other  fellow  using 
our  reputation.  E.  France. 

Platteville,  Wis.,  March  31. 


[If  I  ever  said  any  thing  I  felt  sure  of,  friend 
F.,  it  is  the  statement  regarding  the  flat  board 
cover  which  you  call  in  question.  I  generally 
slide  the  cover  on  the  hive,  and  so  do  all  our 
boys,  and  we  don't  roll  the  bees  up  and  kill  them 
as  you  speak  of.  Of  course,  we  use  smoke  to 
drive  down  most  of  the  bees:  but  there  ai-e  al- 
ways a  few  there  that  will  run  up  around  the 
edges.  By  using  a  great  deal  of  smoke  we  can 
drive  them  all  down;  but  it  is  cruelty  to  the 
bees,  and  unnecessary.  By  your  plan  you  have 
to  bother  with  a  bee-brush;  but  by  our  plan  we 
use  nothing  but  the  smoker.  Now.  I  know  tiiat 
I  am  not  alone.   Witness  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller,  W.  Z. 


Hutchinson,  James  Heddon.  R.  L.  Taylor,  Prof. 
Cook,  and  a  good  many  others  who  might  be 
mentioned,  all  of  whom  use  their  flat  cover  sub- 
stantially as  I  have  indicated.  With  your  ar- 
rangement, however,  I  hardly  think  you  can 
slide  the  cover  on.  You  have  and  desire  burr- 
combs,  and.  of  course,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
slide  the'cover  with  bridges  built  to  the  top  of 
the  frames  and  to  the  cover.  With  the  right 
kind  of  top-bars  and  the  right  bee-space  and 
right  spacing,  yoti  do  not  need  to  have  burr- 
combs.  But  you  say  you  want  them  for  the 
bees  to  climb  up  on.  Call  upon  those  who  do 
not  have  burr-combs,  and  ask  them  whether 
they  get  any  less  honey  than  some  of  those  who 
do.  I  havelnvestigated  this  matter  quite  thor- 
oughly, and  I  do  not  believe  that  burr-combs 
make  any  difference  one  way  or  the  other. 

I  join  hands  with  you  in  regard  to  the  growth 
of  basswoods.  You  know  that  Doolittle,  on  page 
223,  seemed  to  question  my  statement  that  bass- 
wood  from  old  stumps  would  grow  large  enough 
in  ten  years  to  make  basswood  lumber.  If  trees 
will  make  such  growth  in  Wisconsin  and  Ohio, 
I  feel  sure  they  would  do  so  in  York  State,  where 
the  basswoods  grow  equally  thrifty,  or  even 
more  so.  Young  trees  set  out,  or  growing  from 
seed,  will  not  begin  to  make  such  a  growth. 

The  communication  by  F.  A.  Salisbury,  on 
rendering  wax  by  steam  and  acid,  was  designed 
for  foundation-makers,  and  those  who  have  a 
large  quantity  of  wax  to  refine.  The  articles  in 
Gleanings  can  not  always  hit  all  classes.  For 
instance,  those  on  wintering  are  of  no  interest 
to  those  in  the  South:  and  those  in  regard  to 
making  foundation  are  of  no  value  to  those  who 
buy  the  article.  Those  about  extracted  honey 
are  of  no  particular  moment  to  those  who  pro- 
duce the  product  in  the  comb. 

After  all,  it  is  not  a  very  difficult  matter  to 
produce  a  jet  of  steam.  Take  an  ordinary 
square  tin  can,  and  have  your  tinner  attach  to 
it  a  tin  pipe,  and  let  the  same  communicate 
with  a  barrel  near  the  stove.  I  have  tried  a 
five-gallon  tin  boiler  on  the  stove,  and  find  that 
it  will  generate  quite  a  pressure  of  steam.  In 
fact,  it  will  heat  hot  a  coil  of  pipes  in  my  bath- 
room; but  the  probabilities  are  that  the  wax- 
press  and  the  ordinary  methods  of  rendering 
wax  will  answer  perfectly  well  for  those  who 
have  only  a  hundred  pounds  or  so.]     E.  R.  R. 

[Now,  I  too  want  to  say  a  word  about  sliding  a 
flat  cover  on  the  hive.  This  thing  was  talked 
of  by  patent-right  venders  more  than  twenty 
years  ago:  and  when  the  hives  were  new,  say 
during  the  first  season,  the  whole  thing  worked 
beautifully.  Just  visit  the  same  apiary,  how- 
ever, say  three  years  later,  then  how  \\o  the 
sliding  covers  work,  with  every  thing  covered 
with  wax  and  propolis— covers 'and  hives,  per- 
haps, warped  and  twisted  ?  Why.  it  worked 
exactly  as  friend  France  has  said;  and  I  confess 
that  my  experience  with  such  arrangements 
was  such  that  I  began  to  feel  bitter  and  sarcas- 
tic toward  any  one  who  talked  about  such  an 
arrangement.  Now  comes  the  point  that  makes 
this  difference  in  testimony.  Of  late,  an  eig/if- 
frame  hive  is  getting  to  be  fashionable.-  The 
cover  is  narrower  and  lighter  than  anything 
we  have  had  heretofore.  Another  thing,  these 
boys  have  gone  and  banished,  or  pretty  nearly 
banished,  the  burr-combs  and  bits  of  wax  that 
used  to  daub  the  covers,  tops  of  the  frames,  and 
eveiT  thing  else.  If  the  hives  are  made  nice 
and  accurate,  the  bee-spaces  just  right,  and 
kept  so,  I  begin  to  have  faith  that  the  careful 
bee-keeper  may  keep  his  covers  and  the  tops  of 
his  frames  so  clean  that  he  can.  even  after  five 
years  of  use,  slide  the  covers  on  without  killing 
a  bee— at  least,  I  hope  so.  But  there  will  have 
to  be  a  big  reform,  I  tell  you,  in  a  good  many 
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apiaries.  How  many  are  there  who  have  hives 
that  have  been  in  use  for  five  years,  where  it  is 
practical  to  slide  the  cover  on  without  killing 
or  rolling  up  bees?   Raise  your  hands,  please. 

Fi  iend  F..  1  want  to  congratulate  yon  on  your 
keen,  sharp  observation  and  common  sense  in 
having  exploded  that  old  humbug  about  feed- 
ing bees  a  chicken.  How  stupid  we  have  been 
all  these  years  I  Now,  is  it  not  possible,  that, 
after  the*  mice  had  worked  in  the  wheat,  the 
bees  also  used  the  bran?  The  strong  moral  is. 
that  mice  should  never  have  access  to  a  hive  of 
bees  at  all:  and  stores  of  sugar  syrup  are  prob- 
ablv  cheaper  and  safer  than  wheat,  or  chickens 
either.]  A.  L  R. 


PEOTECTION  VS.  NO  PROTECTION. 

A  VALUABLE  EXI'EKIEXCE. 


Friend  Root:— In  the  spring  of  1890  I  conclud- 
ed to  test  thoroughly  the  advantage  of  spring 
protection  for  single-walled  hives.  My  bee- 
yard  is  laid  out  in  three  circles  of  50  feet  diame- 
ter, with  a  smaller  circle  within  the  large  ones. 
The  hive-stands  holding  two  hives  each,  are 
placed  around  these  circles.  16  on  the  outer  cir- 
cle. 8  in  the  inside  smaller  one.  and  all  facing 
outward.  This  is  the  most  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment I  have  ever  tried,  as  it  gives  a  distinct 
individuality  to  each  stand.  In  setting  out  the 
bees  in  the  spring.  I  selected  one  of  these  circles 
and  filled  the  24  stands  with  48  of  my  best 
swarms  as  nearly  equal  in  quality  as  possible. 
I  then  took  lath  and  made  12  handsome  outside 
cases  large  enough  to  set  over  two  hives,  with 
four-inch  space  on  all  sides  for  packing,  and  six 
inches  on  top.  I  placed  one  of  these  cases  on 
every  other  stand,  leaving  one  half  of  the  hives 
unprotected.  The  cases  were  then  filled  neatly 
with  excelsior  sawdust  from  the  section  ma- 
chine. There  were  double  bottom -boards,  and 
bottom  protection  to  the  packed  hives.  The 
cases  were  made  in  four  pieces,  so  that,  by  tack- 
ing four  small  finishing  nails,  one  in  each  corner, 
the  whole  case  could  be  knocked  down  in  a  mo- 
ment, and  laid  away  in  the  flat  when  not  in  use: 
and  when  the  12  stands  were  packed  in  their 
neat  cases,  and  securely  covered  with  a  water- 
proof roof,  I  said  to  myself.  "  Well,  this  is  just 
splendid."'  The  24  other  hives  were  left  entirely 
unprotected,  except  that  each  hive  was  covered 
with  a  shallow  rim  three  inches  deep,  \^-ith 
building-paper  nailed  on  one  side  for  a  bottom. 
Each  of  these  shallow  boxes  was  filled  with 
sawdust.  A  square  of- bttrlap  was  spread  over 
each  hive,  the  boxes  set  on  these,  and  covered 
with  a  good  roof.  The  spring  was  excedingly 
cold  and  late— just  such  a  one  as  would  give 
spring  pi'otection  its  best  chanc(>  to  prove  its 
value.  I  then  gave  watchful  care  to  all  alike, 
and  awaited  results  w  ith  great  interest.  I  re- 
solved at  tlu'  start  that  I  would  let  all  thoso  bee? 
swarm  naturally,  and  then  k'^ep  strict  account 
of  the  time  of  swarming  as  well  as  the  honey 
produced  by  each  class  of  swarms.  They  all  did 
swarm  somewhat  late,  as  the  season  was  the 
poorest  for  honey  in  all  my  45  years'  expi'rience. 

I  will  not  lengthen  this  ai'ticle  by  giving  de- 
tails of  the  results  of  this  exporinK^n.  It  is  stif- 
ficient  to  say.  that,  while  the  cost  of  material 
for  making  the  eases  was  only  25 cents  each,  and 
the  work  of  making  them  ^\'as  not  very  great, 
yet  the  increased  I'csult  was  not  great  I'liough  to 
warrant  this  small  outlay.  I  shall  try  the  same 
experiment  with  some  new  ones  again  this  year, 
and  again  note  results.  But  my  present  impres- 
sions are.  that  plain  hives,  cellar  wintering, 
with  spring  protection  in  the  shape  of  warm 
bottom -boards,  and  warm  covers  for  the  top  of 
the  hives,  are  the  thing.   The  bottom  is  where 


the  cold  enters,  and  the  top  is  where  the  heat 
escapes.  Both  of  these  points  should  be  care- 
fully protected.  My  observation  has  led  me  to 
fear  that  the  danger  of  enticing  the  bees  to 
leave  their  warmly  packed  hives  on  unsuitable 
cold  days,  and  perisliing  in  the  cold  winds,  will 
counterbalance  all  the  good  they  will  do. 

Barxett  Taylor. 
Forestville,  Minn.,  March  23. 

[Look  hei-e,  B.  Taylor.  You  have  given  us 
the  result  of  a  very  valuable  expcM'iment  just 
now:  but  as  you  pr(^pared  your  bees,  I  am  sure 
they  all  wintered  piinty  well:  for,  in  fact,  both 
those  that  were  chaff-packed  and  those  that 
were  not.  were  in  vej  y  good  good  shape  for  win- 
ter. You  have  omittc^d  to  say  to  our  readers 
that  you  have  them  in  these  shallow  half-depth 
frames:  but  the  fact  is.  in  those  shallow  brood- 
chambers,  with  a  good  warm  bottom-board,  and 
your  chaff  packing  on  top.  you  really  have  a 
pretty  good  chaff  hive:  and  I  should  not  wonder 
that,  with  such  good  protection  for  both  top 
and  bottom,  and  then  allowing  the  stm  to  strike 
directly  on  the  sides  of  the  hives  whenever  it 
shines,"  we  shall  have  an  arrangement  pretty 
nearly  as  good  as  a  regular  chaff  hive.J 


BEE-ESCAPES. 


THEIR  REQUISITES,  USES,  AXD  ADVAXTAGES. 


During  the  season  now  rapidly  approaching, 
many  bee-keepers  will  use  the  new  bee-escapes 
who'have  never  tried  them  before.  The  hori- 
zontal escape  has  passed  the  experimental  stage, 
and  is  an  accomplished  fact:  and  of  its  uses  and 
advantages  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt.  When 
I  invented  the  horizontal  escape  I  discovered  a 
system  rather  than  any  particular  form  of  es- 
cape: and  when  I  look  over  the  many  catalogues 
now  advertising  the  "Dibbern"  (or  horizontal) 
bee-escapes  I  often  wonder  what  they  are  really 
like.  There  seems  to  be  a  general  disposition 
to  simplify  and  cheapen  every  thing  used  in  the 
apiary,  and  the  bee-escape  is  no  exception.  In- 
deed. I  expect  to  greatly  simplify  it  myself  the 
coming  season:  but  past  experience  has  taught 
me  that  it  is  entirely  safe  to  '"go  slow"  in  the 
matter.  The  pear-shaped  escape  between  met- 
al sheets  was  entirely  successful  last  year,  and 
I  shall  make  no  radical  changes  till  something 
better,  simpler,  and  cheaper  has  been  fullv  test- 
ed. 

I  fully  believe  this  to  be  a  great  invention, 
and  I  want  all  bee-keepers  to  have  the  advan- 
tages that  it  secures:  and  all  are  free  to  make, 
or  buy  them  where  they  please:  my  only 
concern  is.  that  escapes  sent  out  under  my 
name  should  be  rightly  made,  and  give  good 
satisfaction.  With  this  idea  in  view,  it  seems 
to  me  it  would  be  well  at  the  present  time  to 
give  a  few  of  the  requisites  of  a  perfect  bee-es- 
cape. 

The  first  thing  required  is  the  escape  itself: 
and  it  should  be  so  made  that  it  will  fit  into  a 
board  withotit  any  projections,  and  no  empty 
boxes  or  supers  should  be  required 

The  next  thing  is  the  escape- board,  to  cut  the 
bees  in  the  super  off  from  the  main  hive.  This 
should  be  made  of  boards  not  more  than  half  an 
inch  thick,  and  should  be  provided  with  bee- 
spaces,  so  that,  when  it  is  placed  under  the  su- 
per, there  will  be  a  bee-space  on  both  sides.  The 
escape  should  be  removable  from  the  board,  so 
that  a  piece  of  board  can  be  substituted  for  the 
escape  when  desired.  There  must  be  neither 
brood  noi'  ijtieen  in  the  super,  or  the  escape  will 
not  clear  it  entirely  of  bees.  If  a  wood-zinc 
honev-board  is  used,  there  will  be  no  trouble  on 
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this  point.  The  escape  should  be  made  ^\  ith 
not  too  many  or  too  large  openings,  as  the  boes 
are  no  fools,  and  readily  find  their  way  back- 
through  them  where  there  is  a  fair  chance. 
The  escape  should  also  be  so  placed  that  there 
will  be  no  more  than  a  bee- space  under  it.  for 
the  bees  to  cluster  in,  for  I  have  learned  that, 
where  they  can  cluster  on  the  cone,  they  are 
much  more  apt  to  find  their  way  back  through 
it.  I  have  also  found  that  bees  can  not  cluster 
and  hang  on  to  a  piece  of  smooth  tin  as  they  do 
on  a  wire-cloth  cone.  If  cones  are  made  of  wire 
cloth  I  would  place  them  on  the  upper  side  of 
the  board,  with  a  piece  of  tin,  with  small  holes 
punched  in  it.  for  the  bees  to  pass  out.  for  the 
lower  side.  This  is  a  form  of  escape  I  slmll  ex- 
periment with  this  season.  I  have  many  other 
experiments  in  view  on  this  line,  li.r,  ing  no  less 
tban  a  dozen  forms  of  escapes  ready  to  try  as 
soon  as  there  is  any  chance  to  test  them. 

I  do  not  see  that  there  can  be  auy  doubt  as  to 
the  advantages  of  the  bee-escaoc  It  makes  it 
not  only  easier  and  pleasanter  lor  the  apiarist, 
but  irritates  the  bees  much  loss  than  any  other 
method.  The  escape-board  can  be  slipped  un- 
der the  super  in  less  than  a  minute,  and  the 
bees  will  escape  into  the  super  or  hive  below,  so 
gradually  and  peacefully  that  they  do  not  seem 
to  know  what  has  happened.  Cases  can  be 
placed  over  the  escapes,  and  in  a  few  hours  the 
honey  can  be  carried  away  without  disturbing 
the  bees  from  their  work  in  the  least. 

The  escape  is  particularly  useful  in  the  man- 
agement of  out-apiaiies.  Last  fall,  when  I  got 
ready  to  remove  wiiat  honey  there  was  in  the  su- 
pers at  my  out-apiary,  I  found  that  robbing  was 
"'just  fearful,"  as  there  was  no  honey  coming 
in;  and  as  I  had  neither  shop  nor  honey-house 
there,  I  hardly  see  how  I  could  have  managed 
without  the  bee-escape.  I  was  digging  a  ''bee- 
cave"  at  the  time:  and  as  I  had  many  other 
things  to  look  after  when  out,  I  had  to  make 
good  use  of  my  time.  When  I  got  out  there  in 
the  morning  I  would  place  these  escapes  un- 
der as  many  supers  as  I  could  haul  in  my 
light  wagon,  and  then  go  about  my  regular 
w^ork.  When  I  got  i-eady  to  go  home  I  would 
load  up  my  honey,  with  scarcely  a  single  bee  to 
bother.  Once  I  placed  the  escape-board  under 
a  super  that  had  a  small  knot-hole  in  it,  that 
had  escaped  my  attention.  A  few  hours  after, 
I  heard  the  shrill  note  of  the  robber,  and  soon 
found  that  the  bees  were  robbing  through  this 
knot-hole,  there  being  no  longer  any  bees  there 
to  defend  it.  I  fully  believe  that  the  escape  will 
prove  as  valuable  for  extracted  as  for  comb  hon- 
ey. What  WT  want  is  to  get  the  "  hang"  of  the 
proper  management.  Last  year  some  of  our 
California  friends  objected,  on  account  of  the 
honey  becoming  too  cold  if  left  over  night  on 
hives  over  the  escapes.  But.  why  not  put  the 
escapes  on  in  the  morning,  and  at  intervals  dur- 
ing the  day,  so  that  there  would  be  a  succession 
of  supers  that  the  bees  had  just  vacated  ?  The 
sun,  which  I  believe  nearly  always  shines  there, 
would  certainly  keep  tlu  in  warm  enough.  Of 
course,  the  bee-escape  presupposes  a  super  of 
some  kind;  and  such  bee-keepers  as  remove  their 
honey  in  single  wide  framc^s  or  sections,  like 
Doolittle,  will  not  find  much  use  for  them.  It  is 
not  strange  that  all  bee-keepers  do  not  take 
readily  to  the  bee-escape.  When  we  remember 
that  we  are  not  at  all  agreed  as  to  the  advan- 
tages of  comb  foundation,  the  extractor,  and 
many  other  things,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 
All  the  same,  the  bee-escape  has  "come  to  stav."' 
and  many  who  are  now  shaking  their  heads  will 
"'  jome  into  the  agency"  by  and  bv. 

There  is  yet  another  use' for  the  bee-escape  be- 
sides removing  the  surplus,  that  is,  in  hiving 
swarms,  that  promises  good  results.  Last  year 
I  tried  a  sort  of  combination  Heddon-Tihker 
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bee-escape  system,  that  pleased  me  greatly.  I 
simply  hived  the  swarm  on  the  old  stand  and 
removed  the  partly  filled  super  to  it  from  the 
old  hive.  I  then  put  on  the  escape-board,  with 
escape  in  place,  and  the  old  hive  on  top  of  that, 
giving  them  a  small  entrance  of  their  own.  I 
would  leave  it  there  for  seven  days,  during 
which  time  bees  were  constantly  escaping  to  the 
new  colony.  On  the  seventh  day  the  old  hive 
was  removed  to  a  new  stand,  and  a  hive-cover 
laid  on  the  escape-board,  still  leaving  the  small 
entrance  for  the  returning  bees  to  enter  the  bee- 
space  under  the  cover,  and  escape  to  the  new 
colony  below.  To  my  notion  this  works  much 
better  than  the  Hcddon  system,  as  you  are  not 
required  to  shift  the  hives  every  day.  and  hav- 
ing them  standing  around  in  all  sorts  of  awk- 
ward positions.  Then.  too.  the  bees  from  the 
old  hive  are  never  at  a  loss  to  know  where  to  go, 
and  the  old  hive  is  so  reduced  in  bees  that  the 
chances  of  any  farther  swarming  are  very 
small.  Perhaps  there  are  yet  other  uses  for  the 
bee-escape.  Time  onlv  can  tell. 
Milan,  111.,  April  1.  '  C.  H.  Dibberx. 

[Years  ago,  neighbor  Dean  and  myself  rode  20 
miles  to  see  a  house-apiary  all  complete  and  in 
running  order.  The  tiling  seemed  to  work  very 
well,  with  the  exception  of  the  difficulty  of  tak- 
ing honey  from  the  bees.  During  that  whole 
twenty-mile  ride  we  two  talked  the  plan  over, 
with  the  view  of  getting  the  honey  away  from 
the  bees,  without  shaking  or  brushing  them  off. 
My  neighbor  thought  it  might  possibly  be  done 
by  waiting  until  cold  weather  drove  the  bees 
out  of  the  supei-s.  He  said  he  didn't  believe  it 
could  be  managed  profitably  in  any  other  way. 
I  presume  such  a  thing  as  a  bee-escape  was  at 
that  time  used  to  some  extent:  but  we  did  not 
think  of  it.  or  did  not  know  one  could  be  made 
to  do  the  work  that  they  are  now  doing.  Who 
knows  but  that  bee-escapes  may  finally  revive 
house-apiaries?  I  suggest  in  the  A  B  C  book, 
that  one  might  have  a  hive  of  bees  in  one  cor- 
ner of  the  pantry,  letting  them  go  out  through 
the  wall  of  the  house.  Then  the  good  wife  can 
take  a  section  of  honey  right  out  of  the  hive, 
and  put  it  on  the  table,  provided  she  can  get  it 
without  getting  the  hees  also.  Can't  a  bee-es- 
cape be  arranged  so  as  to  accomplish  this?] 


RAMBLE  NO.  40. 

BEE-STIXGS  AXD  RHEUMATISM. 


While  upon  my  travels  I  have  found  many 
people  afflicted  with  the  various  phases  of 
rheumatism;  and  many  of  the  cases  that  have 
come  under  my  observation  have  really  been  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  call  out  all  of  my  sympathy. 
Rheumatism  that  will  draw  the  limlDS  out  of 
shape,  making  great  knots  on  the  muscles  and 
joints,  and  inflicting  constant  and  torturing 
pains,  and  rendering  the  pati  'nt  as  helpless  as 
a  child,  are  cases  that  we  can  not  think  of  but 
with  sorrow:  and  in  their  presence  the  joke 
about  bee-stings  as  a  cure  for  rheumatism 
would  not  be  spoken:  for  nothing  but  the  divine 
hand  of  love  could  ever  make  those  limbs 
straight. 

One  of  these  rheumatic  cases,  who  had  enough, 
but  not  of  the  severest  kind,  has  been  known  to 
the  Rambler  for  several  years. 

I  will,  with  the  aid  of  the  camera,  introduce 
you  to  Mr.  John  L  Finch  and  his  apiary  in 
North  Greenwich.  N.  Y.  Mr.  Finch  is  a  black- 
smith by  trade,  and  for  many  years  wielded  the 
hammer  industriously  in  the  little  shop  by  the 
roadside.  But  rheumatism  gradually  slack- 
ened the  blows  upon  the  anvil,  and  active  work 
was  suspended.    His  attention  was  thereafter 
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directed  to  bees,  and  he  no\v  has  about  thiny 
colonies.  which  he  thinks  is  about  enough  for 
a  man  to  care  for  who  is  obliged  to  get  around 
to  all  of  his  work  upon  crutches. 

Mr.  F.  has  had  liis  ups  and  downs  in  the  bee- 
busin("-<.  liaving  the  usual  yields  and  the  asnal 
suco  -^M's  and  losses  in  wintering,  and.  on  the 
whole.  lor  the  number  of  colonies  and  the  dis- 
advantages under  wliich  he  labors,  he  has  been 
quite  successful.  His  colonies  are  run  for  ex- 
tracted honey,  and.  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
in  chatT  hives,  they  are  wintered  in  the  cellar. 
Though  ]Mr.  Finch  has  manii)ulated  bees  for 
several  years,  and  has  been  stung  an  immense 
number  of  times,  his  rheumatism  shows  no  sign 


JOH^'  I.  FIXCH  AND  HIS  APIAET. 


of  abatement.  He  had  heard  so  much  about 
the  cure  of  rheumatism  by  th(^  sting  remedy 
that  he  has  been  careful  to  watch  the  eftect. 
A  few  stings  have  no  ettect.  except  the  usruil 
smarting  and  pain:  but  a  large  number,  in  his 
■case,  caused  nausea,  which  is  not  an  tuicomnum 
feeling  with  those  having  no  rheumatism.  Mr. 
F.  said  that  the  sting  of  a  single  white-faced 
hornet  is  more  effective  than  a  dozen  bee-stiucfs. 
and  he  attributed  it  to  the  depth  to  which  it^is 
plunged,  and  thinks  that  Apis  dursata.  or  some 
bee  with  a  sting  that  would  penetrate  half  an 


BEE-STIXGS  AXD  EHEUMATISM:    THEIK  AP- 
PLICATIOX  AT  BED -TIME. 

inch  into  the  flesh  would  possibly  effect  a  cure. 
A  bee-sting,  he  thought,  might  cure  a  local 
rheumatic  pain,  but  his  case  was  over  too  mtich 
surface  to  be  thus  affected. 

After  studying  Bro.  Finch's  case,  several 
others  came  to  mind.  A  friend  was  greatly 
troubled  with  local  rheumatism  under  the 
shoulder-blade:  but  after  keeping  bees  a  few 
years  the  rheumatism  disappeared  entirely: 
and.  though  the  stings  were  never  applied  di- 
rectly to  the  spot,  he  sang  the  praises  of  bee- 
stings at  all  times  and  on  all  occasions,  claim- 


ing that  it  was  onlv  necessary  to  get  the  poison 
into  the  circulation.  Our  nei2hbor"s  wife,  hear- 
ing of  this  remarkable  cure,  sent  to  the  Ram- 
bler for  bees  in  midwinter.  Remonstrances 


APPLICATIOX  OF  BEE-STIXG. 


against  disturbing  the  bees  at  this  time  Avere 
of  no  avail:  and  seeing  it  was  a  case  of  life 
or  death,  the  bees  were  procured  and  placed 
in  a  cage,  and  directions  given  to  applv  one  at 
a  time  upon  retiring.  As  usual,  directions  were 
not  followed,  and  the  whole  dozen  were  let 
loose  at  once.  From  accounts  received  from 
the  family  next  day.  I  make  the  following 
sketch:  and  if  not  literally  true,  it  mu<t  ap- 
proach it.  from  the  nature  of  the  eli-ments  em- 
ployed. The  next  dav  she  sent  for  Warner"^; 
Safe  Cure. 

Another  case  reported  is  whej-e  a  ladv  who 
was  atflicted  with  rheumatism  in  the  foot".  She 
had  read  Jno.  >.ebeKy  Son's  advertisement  in 
relation  to  their  rheumatism  bees.  and.  havin^ 
m  thing  else  to  think  about,  a  neighboring  bee*^ 
keeper  was  sent  for.  and  anxious  inquiries  were 
made  about  the  qualities  of  the  Xehel  bees  over 
others  for  the  cure  of  rheumatism.  The  neighbor 
argued  that  his  bees  were  just  as  powerful  as 
Xebel  s:  --And.""  said  he.  "a  stina:  is  a  sting 
A^-hether  in  Mexico  or  Canada,  or  oh  High  Hill' 
Mo.:  and  to  prove  it  I  will  run  over  and  ^ei  a 
few  bees  and  cure  your  rheumatism Z" 

The  bees  were  produced:  and  tlie  patient 
being  nervous  at  the  appi'oach  of  the  te-t  tim- 
idly asked  the  neighbor  whether  the  stins  of  a 
bee  htirt  much. 

"Oh.  no!"  said  he  jocosely:  -jtist  a  little 
smart,  and  all  is  over.  Just  keep  calm  Aly 
bees  are  jtist  as  good  as  Xebers." 

The  application  was  made,  and  the  result  a^ 
the  sketch  will  show,  was  highlv  satisfactory 
to  all  parties  concerned,  and  has  not  ceased  to 
be  the  talk  of  the  entire  neighborhood,  even 
unto  this  day. 


BESULT. 

I  am  happy  to  see,  however,  that  Bros.  Xebel 
have  dropped  the  rheumatic  attachment  to 
their  advertisement  this  spring,  and  it  is  fortu- 
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nate  they  did;  for  it  stirred  up  a  terrible  rum- 
pus among  the  nervous  rheumatics;  and,  as  far 
as  learned,  but  little  good  has  been  accomplish- 
ed, and  the  cure  of  rheumatism  by  the  applica- 
tion of  bee-stings  is  a  skeptical  point  with  the 

Rambler. 

[But,  friend  R.,  why  didn't  you  tell  us  wheth- 
er the  bee-sting  cured  the  woman's  rheumatism 
or  not?  The  picture  tells  us  all  about  how  your 
neighbor  got  ]jiled  up  in  a  heap:  but  after 
things  were  restored  to  rights,  the  cat  soothed, 
and  the  bees  had  got  out  of  the  room,  was  the 
rheumatic  ankle  any  better,  and  did  she  look 
happy  and  thankful,  just  as  she  does  when  the 
application  was  being  made?  It  is  true,  you 
say,  in  a  sort  of  general  way,  in  your  concluding 
sentence,  that  you  are  skeptical  in  regurd  to  the 
whole  matter,  and  may  be  that  is  intended  to 
answer  the  question.] 


CHIPS  FROM  THE  FEB.  1st  NUMBER. 


BY  WOODCHOPPEIJ. 


R.  M.  Reynolds  is  right.  Queens  will  lay  in 
supers  just  as  soon  with  2-inch  sections  as  with 
I  have  tried  both. 

Bait  sections  (page  83)  may  prevent  A.  C. 
Tyrrel's  from  swarming,  but  they  don't  have  any 
effect  that  way  on  mine. 

Tell  Rambler  to  go  ahead  and  develop  the 
best  bee  (see  page  83),  and  the  rest  of  us  will  be 
ready  to  help  reap  the  results. 

Yes.  Quinby  did  invent  tin  combs,  but  the  bees 
would  not  use  them.  They  were  not  ready  for 
metallic  caskets  then.   Are  they  yet? 

Dr.  Miller,  why  are  bees  better  broodless  in 
February  ?  Nature  sets  queens  to  laying  short- 
ly after  Jan.  1st.  sometimes  sooner.  Doesn't 
she  know  what's  right  ? 

WIDTH  OF  TOP-BARS. 

You  are  right  about  the  width  of  your  top- 
bars,  but  I  would  space  an  eighth  further  apart. 
I  have  used  thousands  of  them,  and  they  go  in 
and  out  much  better. 

EXTRACTED  HONEY  FROM  DARK  COMBS. 

Dark  combs  do  affect  the  color  of  the  honey, 
friend  Andrews  (see  page  98),  if  it  remains  in 
them  long;  and  if  bee-bread  is  stored  in  them  it 
will  make  the  honey  rank. 

LEATHER  APRONS. 

Tell  Emma  Wilson  to  make  a])rons  of  leather, 
as  a  blacksmith  does:  and  it  would  look  all 
right  for  E.  R.  too:  and  light  calfskin  makes 
the  best  glove.  It  must  be  smooth,  or  bees  will 
sting  through  it. 

SHINGLES  FOR  HIVE-ROOFS. 

These  are  much  the  best  of  any  thing  I  ever 
tried,  costing  less  than  any  other  good  roof,  and 
making  a  neat  job.  They  will  last  20  years  or 
more,  according  ttfquality.  Tin  lasts  well:  but 
it  gets  so  hot  if  the  sun  shines  on  it  that  it 
makes  a  regular  furnace  of  the  surplus  arrange- 
ments under  it. 

OUT  OF  THE  BUSINESS. 

J.  T.  Fletcher,  jjage  97,  is  liable,  with  some 
others,  to  tind  himself  out  of  tlie  business  some 
finp  spring  morning,  as  I  hav(^  seen  a  number  of 
others  do.  When  we  have  a  really  severe  winter, 
tlu^  chaff  hives  will  winter  bees,  and  the  outer 
cases  ^^'ill  prove  failures.  The  last  three  win- 
ters have  been  no  I'eal  test. 

HONEY  FROM  KEGS  OR  BARRELS. 

I  never  saw  any  first-class  honey  come  out  of 
a  keg  or  barrel  if  it  had  been  there  any  lengtli 
of  time.  It  is  much  better  in  tin  cans.  "Perhaps 
the  New  Yorkers  prefer  their  honey  half  soured, 
which  it  is  pretty  sure  to  be  in  wooden  pack- 


ages. I  have  several  times  bought  honey  in 
kegs  and  barrels,  but  I  never  got  any  that  "was 
really  fine. 

CLOSED-END  AND  HOFFMAN  FRAMES. 

I  used  closed -end  frames  1.5  years,  and  I  like 
them  first  j  ate:  but  I  discarded  them  for  hang- 
ing fl  ames  because  they  were  not  good  to  win- 
ter in  on  summer  stands.  I  did  not  use  them 
inside  of  a  hive,  but  let  them  form  the  ends  of 
the  hive.  There  was  no  trouble  about  propolis; 
and  for  interchanging  they  can  not  be  surpassed, 
if  they  are  made  right  so  as  to  space  1}4  inches 
apart. 

PAINTED   MUSLIN  VS.  SHINGLES. 

I  ti'ied  painted  muslin  on  a  few  hives  some 
years  ago,  but  it  Avas  not  worth  the  cost.  It 
lasted  about  six  years.  So  far  as  the  muslin  is 
concerned,  it  doesn't  cost  very  much;  but,  oh 
my!  as  Uncle  Amos  sometimes  exclaims,  wliata 
lot  of  paint  and  time  it  took!  I  had  to  paint 
about  six  times  before  I  got  them  water-proof: 
and  a  gallon  of  paint  would  cover  only  about 
two  hives— just  the  roof. 

CLOSE  SPACING.  ETC. 

Say,  friend  Scothan  (page  100),  do  you  charge 
your  good  yield  of  surplus  and  heavy  hives  for 
winter  to  close  spacing?  or  did  the  clover  and 
bassw^ood  pan  out  better  than  ours?  and  that 
nice  field  of  buckwheat,  didn't  it  help  to  make 
the  hive  heavy  in  the  fall  ?  If  the  close  si)acing 
did  it.  we'll  space  up  tight  after  this,  for  we  got 
no  surplus,  and  some  of  the  bees  didn't  have 
any  thing  to  winter  on,  and  we  had  to  double 
up  and  feed,  etc. 

SELLING  SECTIONS  BY  THE  PIECE. 

Friend  Whitlock,  that  is  a  sharp  trick  of  the 
grocer,  buying  by  the  pound  and  selling  by  the 
piece,  and  so  make  two  profits:  and  are  we  as 
producers  going  to  allow  it?  First,  we  have  to 
buy  more  sections,  put  in  foundation,  then  it  1^ 
more  work  to  crate  them;  and  when  we  are 
done,  what  are  we  but  partakers  of  other  men's 
sins,  for  most  of  them  sell  them  for  pounds? 
That  little  shortage  in  weight  is  the  reason  they 
don't  want  to  w^eigh  them.  Isn't  it  time  to  call 
a  halt  before  we  all  get  to  selling  short-weight 
goods? 

SPRING  DWINDLING,  AND  THE  CAUSE. 

I  think  E.  S.  Fowler,  of  Bartlett,  O.,  is  partly 
right  about  spring  dwindling.  There  is  another 
cause  more  frequent.  It  is  this:  When  we 
have  a  long  cold  spell  of  weather,  say  two 
months  or  more  of  downright  hard  freezing, 
then,  unless  the  bees  are  in  wai-m  hives,  their 
constitutions  are  used  u])  in  the  endeavor  to 
keep  up  the  necessary  heat  in  the  hive:  and  if 
they  don't  succeed  in  it  they  get  cold  and  go  in- 
to dysentery,  which  I  call  cold-weathei-dyseu- 
tery".''  and  very  different  from  that  caused  by 
poor  honey,  but  nearly  as  fatal,  as  they  die  off 
as  soon  as  they  begin  work  in  spring,  simply  be- 
ing worn  out  by  being  obliged  to  fire  up  so  much 
in  cold  weather. 

REMEDY    FOR  BLACK    ANTS;    HOW  TO  GET  RID 
OF  'em. 

If  they  are  the  large  ones,  get  a  cent's  worth 
of  tartar  emetic  and  mix  about  a  quarter  of  it  in 
a  little  honey  (about  an  ounce  or  two),  and  place 
in  their  hauiits.  After  they  have  eaten  it  you 
will  see  no  more  of  them  for  abotit  three  or  foui' 
months,  when  they  will  l)egin  to  come  back.  A 
second  dose  has  cleai'ed  oui-  house  for  three 
years.  It  will  not  woi'k  on  the  small  ants,  for 
thev  won't  eat  it:  and  if  the  coal  tar  (page  101) 
will  clean  out  the  small  kinds,  then  with  both 
vou  can  be  "ant  clear,"'  both  in  the  hives  and 
tlic  house.  This  recipe  came  from  the  House- 
i.ccper.  Minneapolis.  ^Nlinn.  Don't  let  the  bees 
eat  it.  for  it  may  lay  them  up  till  the  Itarvest  is 
over. 
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THE  WILEY  CAXARD. 

I  should  have  supposed  that  our  friend  Prof. 
Cook  would  have  known  that  he  might  expect 
to  raise  a  buzz  of  indignation  at  a  convention  of 
bee-keepers  by  giving  that  wiley  (liar)  a  chance 
to  put  himself  on  record  against  the  honey 
interests  again,  and  then  he  goes  to  apologizing 
for  him.  and  says  he  has  done  lots  of  good  in 
other  departments  of  science.  He  will  never  be 
able  to  undo  the  mischief  he  has  done  the  bee- 
keepers of  America,  even  if  he  lives  to  be  100 
years  old.  The  story  of  the  machine-made 
comb  honey  is  still  traveling.  Only  three 
months  ago  I  went  into  a  grocery  in  a  neighbor- 
ing town,  and  the  jjroprietor  said  he  was  selling 
honey  made  without  the  aid  of  bees:  and  when 
I  asked  him  where  he  got  it  he  said  in  Cleve- 
land, and  of  a  certain  commission  man.  naming 
a  well-known  honey-dealer.  He  said  that  said 
commission  man  told  him  that  the  honey  was 
not  bees' honey,  but  manufactured  by  machin- 
ery; and  he  took  it  all  in  dead  earnest,  and  told 
his  customers  the  same  story,  and  it  took  a  good 
deal  of  talk  to  get  the  idea  out  of  his  head:  and 
then  I  could  see  that,  like  the  tree  that  is  dug 
up,  the  small  roots  were  still  there,  ready  to 
come  up  again  as  soon  as  the  weather  was  fa- 
vorable. 

Now.  if  this  does  not  find  the  vvay  into  the 
waste-basket,  I  may  send  another  basket  for 
the  next  tire  if  chips  are  good  kindlings. 

WOODCHOPPER. 

[Well,  well.  Mr.  Woodchopper,  if  you  can  do 
as  well  as  this  every  time  we  hope  you  will  send 
us  more  baskets  of  chips.  They  are  too  good 
for  kindling-wood. 

Never  saw  any  good  honey  from  kegs  and 
barrels?  What  were  the  barrels  made  of,  and 
what  had  they  previously  contained  ?  Cypress 
kegs,  and  oaken  alcohol-barrels  give  no  taint  to 
the  honey— at  least,  so  say  some  of  the  large 
honey-  producers. 

We  are  glad  to  get  your  testimony  in  regard 
to  painted  muslin;  but  there  are  some  of  the 
other  bee-keepers  who  say  the  muslin  is  good.] 

E.  R.  R. 

[And  I,  friend  W.,  want  to  say  that  I  really 
felt  glad  to  find  some  one  with  large  experience 
and  good  sound  judgment  to  so  entirely  agree 
with  myself  on  so  many  points.  Let  me  correct 
you,  however,  in  saying  that  bees  would  not  use 
<Juinby's  tin  combs.  They  used  them  right 
along,  and  no  fault  was  found  with  them  ex- 
cept expense,  that  I  heard  of.  It  is  true,  the 
bees  did  not  winter  in  them:  but.  you  see.  when 
the  boys  weighed  the  hives  to  see  how  much 
honey  the  hive  contained,  they  forgot  about  the 
metal,  and  did  not  calculate:  therefore,  long 
before  winter  was  over,  the  bees  had  lots  of  tin 
but  not  a  drop  of  stores  in  the  tin  cells.— My  ex- 
perience with  kegs  and  barrels  is  exactly  like 
yotu-s:  also  with  painted  cloth  for  covers. 
Shingles  are  too  heavy  and  untidy  for  hive- 
roofs.]  A.  I.  R. 


THE  PROPER  TIME  TO  SPRAY  TREES. 


BY  A  FEUTT-GEOWEK  AND  BEE-KEEPER:  YaE- 
UABLE  HINTS  OX  THE  SUB-TECT. 


According  to  my  promise  to  you  on  my  way 
home  from  the  Albany  convention,  I  will  wante 
an  article  on  the  above  topic.  I  thought  it 
would  be  of  most  benefit  appearing  on  the  1st  or 
15th  of  April,  as  May  is  the  month  in  which  we 
do  the  most  of  our  spraying. 

The  first  thing  to  learn  is  the  habits  of  the 
insects  we  wish  to  destroy.  Apple-trees  are 
sprayed  to  destroy  the  larva  of  the  coddling 
moth.  The  moth  deposits  her  eggs  in  the  calyx 
of  the  apple,  or  blossom,  from  about  the  falling 


of  bloom  until  10  or  15  days  after.  The  larva 
hatches  in  a  few  days,  according  to  the  temper- 
ature: and,  if  not  killed,  it  begins  to  eat  its 
way  into  the  fruit.  About  three  or  five  days 
after  blossoms  fall  is  the  best  time  to  spray, 
and  continue  so  doing  for  about  20  days,  as 
often  as  rain  washes  off  the  poison.  If,  after 
the  first  spraying,  it  should  not  rain  for  a  week 
or  ten  days,  you  will  kill  75  per  cent  of  the  larva?. 

The  cuVculio  does  not  attack  the  plum  until 
the  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  peas,  which,  in  or- 
dinary weather,  is  a  week  or  ten  days  after  the 
blossoms  fall.  Spray  plums  the  same  as  apples: 
viz..  with  Paris  green,  at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  to  300 
gallons  of  water,  applied  with  a  good  spraying- 
pump.  Some  use  the  same  proportion  of  Lon- 
don purple  on  apples:  but  it  should  be  avoided 
on  all  stone  fruits,  as  it  is  liable  to  injure  the 
foliage. 

You  will  see  by  the  above  that  it  is  time  and 
material  thrown  away  to  spray  trees  while  in 
bloom:  for.  nine  times  out  of  ten.  the  rain  will 
wash  away  the  poison  before  the  larva  is  on 
hand  to  eat  it.  I  have  my  doubts  whether  bees 
can  be  poisoned  in  this  way.  I ''don't  know" 
that  it  will  not  kill  thera.  AVith  such  a  deli- 
cately constructed  tool  for  collecting  nectar.  I 
think  it  highly  probable  that  they  can  gather 
what  they  want,  and  reject  the  poison.  Paris 
green  is  insoluble  in  w-ater.  and  I  think  the 
bees  can  easily  leave  it  in  the  blossoms,  and 
take  the  nectar.  I  have  heard  of  several  cases 
of  bees  being  poisoned  in  that  way.  but  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  proof  that  spraying  caused 
their  death.  My  apiary  is  mostly  under  large 
apple-trees,  and  I  always  spray,  just  as  though 
they  were  not  there.  The  poisoned  water  will 
stand  on  hives,  alighting-boards,  and  grass; 
and  if  the  day  is  a  warm  one,  I  always  see  a 
great  many  bees  sipping  it.  and  have  never 
noticed  any  bad  results.  I  have  imprisoned 
bees  loaded  with  such  water,  for  24  hours,  and 
they  came  out  lively.  Those  writing  upon  the 
subject  should  not  say,  "Don't  spray  while  in 
bloom,  for  it  will  poison  the  bees."  but  strive  to 
satisfy  people  that,  by  so  doing,  they  will  throw- 
time  and  money  away:  and  if  you.  do  satisfy 
them  to  that  effect,  why.  that  ends  it.  In  other 
words,  show  them,  not  how  it  will  injure  other 
people,  but  themselves.  I  live  in  one  of  the 
greatest  fruit-growing  counties  of  the  United 
States,  and  I  know  of  but  one  man  who  sprays 
his  trees  while  in  bloom,  and  he  wants  to  kill 
the  moth  that  lays  the  eggs,  instead  of  the  lar- 
va from  the  egg.  The  mature  moth  does  not 
eat  either  the  foliage  or  the  fruit,  and  I  hope 
we  shall  make  him  see  it  soon.  I  have  yet  to 
find  an  entomologist  who  recommends  spraying 
trees  while  in  bloom.  We  have  arrived  at  a 
point  in  fruit  culture  where  we  have  got  to  use 
insecticides  and  fungicides  intelligently,  or  give 
up  the  business.  As  bee-keepers  we  must  lose 
no  opportunity  to  educate  fruit-growers  in  re- 
gard to  their  own  interests,  and  by  so  doing 
further  our  own.  I  raise  both  fruit  and  honey, 
and  never  lose  an  opportunity  of  speaking  a 
good  word  for  both  pursuits,  and  showing  their 
dependence  on  each  other  when  at  our  farmers' 
club  meetings,  agricultural  institutes,  county 
fairs,  or  elsewhere.  (t.  H.  Ashby. 

Sec'v  Orleans  Co.  Farmers"  Club. 

Albion,  N.  Y. 


HOME-MADE  HIVES. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  THEM  CHEAPLY. 


I  think  I  saw  a  notice  somewhere  in  Glean- 
ings of  a  dovetailed  hive  some  one  was  offering 
cheap  made  of  %  lumber.  The  editor  w^as  afraid 
it  would  be  "  too  thin,"  but  I  rather  like  the 
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idea.  Being  made  dovetailed,  it  would  be 
strong  enough;  but  its  strongest  point  would  be 
its  cheapness,  for  I  believe  the  time  has  gone  by 
when  bee-keepers  can  afford  expensive  hives. 
But  if  the  price  were  the  same,  I  should  still 
prefer  them  made  of  thin  lumber,  say  y,  or  % 
inch.  Flat  covers  of  %  and  )4  inch  lumber  are 
much  the  best,  as  they  are  lighter,  and  k(^ep 
their  place  better,  as  I  have  proved  in  actual 
use  for  several  years;  and  this  brings  me  to  my 
subject  of 

HOME-MADE  HIVES. 

I  make  hive  bodies,  bottoms,  and  covers,  in- 
stead of  buying,  preferring  to  put  money  into 
foundation,  as  good  straight  worker  combs  and 
sections  filled /uii  of  foundation,  I  believe,  pay 
every  time.  1  also  buy  my  brood -frames,  sec- 
tions, and  supers.  The  materials  are  boot  and 
shoe  boxes,  generally  K  and  iMch  in  thick- 
ness. The  best  boot- boxes  are  3^,  feet  long,  and 
will  cut  two  lengths  of  hive  stuif,  while  shoe- 
boxes  are  short  and  will  cut  but  one  length, 
leaving  short  pieces  that  will  u  ork  in  crosswise 
in  making  bottoms.  The  boxes  can  be  bought 
here  for  10  and  5  cents  apiece  for  long  and  short 
ones.  The  short  boxes,  if  in  good  condition,  will 
each  make  a  one-story  hive  with  bottom  and 
cover,  and  the  long  ones  a  two-story  hive  for  ex- 
tracting. The  ends  of  the  boxes  being  thicker, 
thev  are  used  for  ends  of  hives,  rabbeting  them 
for  the  hanging  frame.  A  rabbet-plane  can  be 
bought  for  50  or  (50  cents:  and  some  little  strips 
can  be  nailed  on  so  it  will  cut  just  the  right 
width,  and  stop  cutting  at  the  right  depth.  Of 
course,  the  stuff 

NEEDS  NO  PLANING 

unless  you  want  to  plane  off  the  stencil-marks. 
For  my  part  I  rather  like  to  see  them;  for  the 
slight  trace  of  the  lettei-s  showing  through  the 
paint  reminds  me  of  money  saved;  and  I  take 
pride  in  saying  to  visitors,  See  that  hive?  I 
made  it  myself,  and  it  cost  me  only  five  cents 
out,  except  the  paint."  When  I  first  made 
them,  six  or  seven  years  ago,  I  made  them  like 


A  HOME-MADE    BEE- HIVE,   MADE  OF  SHOE- 
BOXES. 

the  Heddon-Langstroth,  with  tight  bottom;  but 
I  now  make  them  with  13r.  Miller's  reversible 
bottom,  so  as  to  have  upper  and  lower  stories 
interchangeable. 

THE  COVERS. 

These  are  made  of  the  sides  of  boxes  which 
are  matched.  They  ai'e  made  long  enough  so 
they  can  be  reversed,  and  the  bees  propolize  the 
joints  so  they  will  shed  rain.  They  make  a 
light  handy  hive  for  carrying  in  and  out  if  win- 
tered in  the  cellar,  but  I  have  wintered  in  them 
on  summer  stands  with  excellent  results  since 
1884,  by  the  following  mode  of  packing  for  win- 
ter: The  bees  are  supplied  with  six  frames  con- 
taining their  stores,  with  a  dummy  or  division- 
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board  on  each  side.  Corncobs  are  laid  crosswise 
over  the  frames,  instead  of  the  Hill  device:  but 
latterly  I  use  the  large-sized  wooden  butter- 
dishes turned  bottom  up  over  tlie  cluster,  and  I 
like  them  much  better.  A  piece  of  burlap  is 
spread  over,  and  then  a  thing  I  will  call 

THE  IIIEL  TRAV 

is  put  on  (see  cut).  I  learned  the  use  of  this 
from  Mr.  Hill,  of  Mount  Healthy,  Ohio,  when 
visiting  at  his  hcmie  in  the  fall  of  1884.  It  is 
simply  a  light  rim  five  or  six  inches  high,  with 


SHOE-BOX  HIVE,  AVITH  BUTTER-TRAY  AND  TRAY 
WITH  BURLAP  BOTTOM  FOR  WINTERING. 

burlap  tacked  on  for  a  bottom.  He  explained 
that  it  would  fit  up  in  the  corners  better  than  a 
cushion.  He  used  them  on  old-style  Langstroth 
hives.  I  find  them  cheaper,  too,  as  they  take 
less  burlap. 

After  covering  the  bees  with  this  tray  about 
two-thirds  full  of  chaff,  a  five-cent  shoe-box  is 
turned  over  the  whole.  It  comes  down  over  the 
hive  usually  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  the  way 
down,  and  so  protects  the  hive  a  good  deal. 
They  are  always  longer  than  the  hive,  so  they 
are  put  up  close  behind,  and  left  sticking  over 
in  front.  This  gives  a  chance  for  ventilation 
through  the  hole  covered  with  screen  in  the 
front  end  of  the  tray.  It  will  be  seen  that  this 
makes  but  little  additional  expense  in  prepar- 
ing the  bees  for  winter,  and  but  little  packing 
material  is  used.  One  thing  I  will  mention  that 
I  consider  essential  to  success  in  wintei'ing  out- 
doors in  this  latitude,  and  that  is— old  qoiiibs. 

Oberlin.  O.,  Feb.  21.  Chalox  Fowls. 


[Hives  made  of  thin  stuff'  had  a  I'un  some  20 
or  25  years  ago.  Tliey  M'ere  discarded  becaus(^ 
thev  were  so  liable  to  injury,  and  most  of  us 
thought  they  were  not  as  efficient  protection 
against  the  frost  as  hives  made  of  inch  lumber. 
Some  12  or  15  vears  ago  I  revived  the  idea  again 
with  what  I  called  the  "  hoop  "  hive.  These  had 
covers.  %  inch  thick,  liut  every  little  while 
somebodv  would  sit  down  on  these  thin  covers, 
and  smasii  them  in.  They  also  troubled  me  by 
getting  split  and  coming  to  pieces.  I  decided 
that  they  were  not  as  good  weather  protection, 
either  in  winter  or  summer.  I  have  made  some 
very  pretty  bee-hives  from  boxes  bought  at  dry- 
goods  stores;  but  unless  one  has  much  spare 
time  to  pull  them  to  pieces  and  get  the  nails 
out.  and  considerable^  skill  and  ingenuity  in 
making  things  work  tojjether,  I  decided  it  did 
not  pay.  Now,  in  contrast  with  the  above,  I 
have  several  times  thought  tliat  thin  hives,  sit- 
ting I'ight  in  the  sun,  work  better,  especially  in 
th(^  spi'ing  of  the  yeai',  than  thick  ones.  Such 
hives  will  certainly  answer  vei'v  well,  foi-  many 
of  us  have  tried  them  when  we  could  not  get 
any  better.] 
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BIOGRAPHICAL. 

JAMES  A.  GREEX. 


Seest  thou  ii  man  dilifieut  in  liis  [bee-keeping-] 
business?  He  sluill  stand  before  kinffs;  he  sliall  not 
stand  before  mean  men.— Pro  v.  22: 29. 

James  A.  Green,  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
while  still  in  his  teens  decided  to  make  the  road 
leading  through  the  apiary  his  royal  road  to 
fortune.  Giving  to  his  chosen  profession  the 
close  study  and  hard  work  always  necessary  to 
make  a  success  of  any  profession,  bringing  to  it 
the  stimulus  of  a  decided  taste  for  bee-keeping, 
and  a  natural  aptitude  for  its  details,  he  is 
likely,  before  he  is  much  older,  to  find  plenty 
of  room  at  the  top." 

Mr.  Green  was  born  about  thirty  years  ago  in 
the  little  town  of  Dayton,  o.n  the  banks  of  Fox 
River,  in  Illinois.  While  he  has  built  up  an 
extensive  business  and  quite  a  national  reputa- 
tion among  bee-keepers,  this  town  always  has 
been  and  continues  to  be  his  home. 


JAMES  A.  GREEN. 


His  practical  experience  with  bees  began  in 
1878,  during  the  absence  of  his  father,  who  was 
at  that  time  a  bee-keeper  on  a  small  scale. 
Swarming-time  came  on,  the  colonies  needed 
attention,  and  James  and  his  mother  stepped 
promptly  into  the  breach.  All  went  well  with 
the  experiment;  and  when  Mr.  Green  returned 
from  Colorado  the  boy  had  found  his  vocation. 

He  began  with  twenty  swarms  in  old-fashion- 
ed box  hives.  He  found  it  hard  to  gather  infor- 
mation about  his  new  business,  and.  for  lack  of 
this  knowledge,  cari'ied  it  on  for  some  time  in  a 
primitive  way,  which  the  modern  bee-keeper 
would  consider  very  antiquated  indeed.  But 
James  was  a  very  determined  boy.  and  he  did 
not  believe  there  was  any  need  of  standing  still 
or  going  back  because  the  way  ahead  looked 
rather  difficult.  So  he  diligently  read  on,  gath- 
ering from  books  and  magazines  some  knowl- 
edge, and  a  little  insight  into  the  ways  of  bees. 
At  last,  in  the  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture  he  found 
the  solution  of  his  difficulties,  and  the  best  and 


strongest  of  foundations  for  a  novice  in  bee- 
keeping to  build  upon.  The  A  B  C  of  Bee  Cul- 
ture very  wisely  assumes  that  the  beginner 
knows  as  little  about  his  future  work  as  the 
child  does  of  written  language.  So  he,  like  the 
child,  is  required  to  begin  with  the  alphabet, 
and  when  he  has  gained  a  thorough  mastery  of 
this  he  is  also  a  long  way  on  the  road  to  the 
mastery  of  the  bee-profession. 

James  learned  his  A  B  C's  thoroughly,  and 
henceforth  his  upward  path  became  compara- 
tively easy.  "Progressive  and  determined" 
make  a  very  good  combination,  and  this  boy 
had  both  qualities.  Gradually  the  old-fashion- 
ed methods  and  appliances  gave  place  to  new, 
improved,  and  scientific  ones.  The  ingenious 
hand  of  the  master  of  the  bee-yard  supplement- 
ed his  tools  with  handy  contrivances  of  his  own, 
and  the  apiary  grew  and  grew  until  now,  1891, 
it  numbers  300  colonies,  and  the  sale  of  its  prod- 
uct goes  to  many  of  the  great  cities  of  the 
country. 

More  than  this,  while  Mr.  Green  is  still,  and 
always  will  be,  a  student,  his  knowledge  of  bees 
and  their  culture  is  so  wide,  accurate,  and  prac- 
tical, that  he  takes  rank  among  the  best  au- 
thorities in  these  matters.  His  name  was  re- 
cently sent  in  by  the  secretary  of  the  Smithso- 
nian Institute  for  admission  to  one  of  the  great 
scientific  societies  of  France— a  high  honor  for 
so  young  a  man  who  has  been  only  eleven  years 
in  the  work. 

Back  of  every  good  man  is  a  good  mother. 
Back  of  nearly  every  successful  man  is  a  sym- 
pathetic mother  or  wife.  Mr.  Green  is  not  an 
exception  to  this  rule.  From  their  babyhood, 
Mrs.  Green  took  an  interest  in  all  that  her  boys 
cared  to  do  —  an  interest  no  less  wise  and 
thoughtful  than  it  was  devoted.  Each  boy  felt 
that  mother  was  his  particular  partner,  giving 
an  intelligent  appreciation  to  all  the  details  of 
his  boyish  plans  for  the  future,  and  sympathiz- 
ing with  all  his  ups  and  downs.  When  Frank, 
the  chemist,  hid  his  beloved  bottles  on  the  high 
shelf  of  the  dining-room  cupboard,  mother  did 
not  scold,  nor  ever  ask  to  have  them  taken 
away.  She  only  told  Frank  to  be  very  careful 
how  near  he  placed  them  to  the  eatables. 
Wlien  Kent,  the  bookworm,  buried  his  face  in 
the  dear  volume,  and  shut  out  all  the  world 
beside,  she  found  out  what  he  was  reading, 
and.  just  as  much  as  her  busy  life  would  allow, 
read  with  him.  When  Jimmy  began  to  work 
among  the  bees,  she  armed  herself  with  veil 
and  gloves,  and  went  with  him.  And  she  has 
read  so  intelligently  the  books  and  magazines 
concerning  the  honey-bee — she  has  studied  so 
carefully  its  habits — that  she  is  very  good  au- 
thority on  the  way  of  making  it  profitable  to 
its  owner.  So  that  it  is  certainly  true  that  Mr. 
Green  owes  much  of  his  present  standing  in  the 
profession,  and  his  success  financially,  to  his 
best  friend,  his  excellent  mother. 

Mr.  Green  is  not  a  man  of  one  idea  solely,  nor 
does  he  believe  in  moving  in  the  rut  of  one's 
own  business.  As  an  extensive  and  successful 
bee-keeper,  he  has  been  honored  by  his  brethren 
with  the  vice-presidency  of  the  Northwestern 
Bee-keepers'  Association,  and  it  is  needless  to 
say  that  he  fills  the  office  well. 

A  justice  of  the  peace  in  his  native  town,  his 
office  gives  him  the  power  to  bind  in  one  two 
loving  hearts. 

A  graduate  of  the  Ottawa  High  School,  he 
has  supplemented  an  excellent  education  by  a 
course  of  careful  and  valuable  reading.  A  lover 
of,  and  also  a  judge  of  first-class  poetry,  Mr. 
Green  has  many  an  apt  quotation  at  his  fingers' 
ends,  and  he  gives  them  on  suitable  occasions 
with  point  and  grace. 

This  love  of  choice  and  thoughtful  reading  led 
him  very  naturally  into  the  Chautauqua  Liter- 
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ary  aiici  ScieiUific  Circle,  of  which  he  is  a  vei y 
faitlifiil  and  conscientious  member.  Hebelonji-s 
TO  the  class  of  ]8u:2.  and  lias  for  some  years  been 
tlic  })resident  of  tlie  Ottawa  Laurels  (C.  L.  S. 
('.).  ]Mi'.  Green  is  an  '-nthusiastic  amateur 
pliotograplier.  delighting  in  flash-light  pictures, 
in  which  branch  of  photographic  art  he  has 
made  some  good  hits,  and  is  marching  onward  to 
l)erfection. 

Best  of  all.  he  is  a  qtiiet.  earnest,  working, 
every-day  Christian:  a  member  of  the  Congre- 
gational cliurch  in  Ottawa,  and  ]j)v>ident  of 
the  Young  Peoph''s  Society  of  Chiistian  En- 
deavor, he  is  letting  his  "light  shine  before 
men." 

Take  him  all  in  all.  and  viewed  through  the 
medium  of  other  eyes  more  impartial  than 
those  of  a  cousin,  James  A.  Green,  besides  being 
a  live,  progressive  bee-keeper,  is  uiirlotibtedly  a 
verv  nice  voung  man.  Lydia  Straavx. 

Ottawa,  111..  March  18. 


[My  good  friend,  we  feel  greatly  obliged  to 
you  for  all  these  things  you  tell  us  about  our 
valued  contributor  James  A.  (rj'een.  While 
much  of  it  is  ww.  we  long  ago  decided  here  in 
the  office  that  friend  (rreen  \\  as  a  young  man  of 
no  ordinary  merit  and  acquii  ements.  In  fact, 
he  now  stands  among  the  chosen  few  whose 
copy  goes  straight  to  tiie  printei's  without  read- 
ing. ]>ut,  my  good  friend,  will  yott  pardon  us 
if.  while  reading  the  a  hove  exceHent  encomium, 
our  thoughts  would  keep  wandering  from  the 
subject  of  the  discourse  to  the  discourser  her- 
self, especially  when  yoit  speak  with  such  touch- 
ing ]:)atlios  of  the  part  the  mother  plays  in  this 
great  niacliinery  of  human  aifairs  and  human 
events?  It  was  iiiji  mother  who  (irst  took  lue  by 
the  hand  and  led  me  to  the  garden  on  the  hill- 
side, and  taught  me  to  look  for  the  beets  and 
]-adishes  that  were  just  peeping  out  of  tlie 
ground.  Theti  she  led  my  thoughts  to  Him  who 
holds  all  these  things  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand. 
She  also  led  me  to  tlie  bee-hives.  littl(>  dream- 
ing, ijerhaps  (like  many  another  mother),  of 
what  the  outcome  would  be.  If  it  were  anybody 
else  than  fi-iend  (xrecMi.  such  kind  words  might 
be  apt  to  nuik'e  him  proud:  but  then,  you  know, 
he  is  a  working  Christian.  Who  can  tell  all 
that  is  compassed  and  compr(diended  in  these 
two  simple  word'^.  "  worl^ing  Christian  ""'?  May 
Cod  bless  the  A\ords  of  this  short  sketch:  and 
may  they  prove  an  insijiration.  not  only  to  the 
lioi/.^-  and  UduiKj  men.  but  to  the  mothers  of  our 
land,  young  and  old.] 


POISONOUS  SNAKES,  ETC. 


SOME  "SXAIvE  STOIUES'"  KY  PliOF.  COOK. 

I  am  reminded  by  subscribers  for  Ctleaxixgs 
that  I  have  not  yet  written  the  promised  article 
on  i)oisonous  snakes,  and  so  I  will  (U-fer  it  no 
longei-.  esjjecially  as  it  is  a  subject  of  unusual 
int(M'est  to  all. 

As  is  well  known,  we  had.  thanks  to  (Jleax- 
ix(tS  and  its  r(^aders.  several  rattlesnakes  last 
summer  in  confinement  and  under  observation, 
and  with  them  we  luul  two  or  three  copper- 
heads and  one  highland  moccasin,  or  cotton- 
mouth.  These  snakes  are  vei  y  interesting,  as 
being  justly  the  most  dreaded  enemies  of  man. 
Their  concealment,  readiness  to  bite,  and  the 
terrible  nature  of  a  woiuid  fi'om  their  fangs, 
make  them  peculiarly  int(M'esting. 

All  of  our  poisonous  snakes  have  broad,  flat, 
triangular  heads,  and  two  ciu'ved  movable 
fangs  in  the  up])er  jaw.  Thes(>  are  either  hol- 
low or  grooved,  and  connect  with  a  i)oisonous 
sac  in  which  is  stored  the  venomous  liquid 
which  is  so  much  dreaded — justly  dr(>aded — as 


it  is  a  deadly  |)oison.  This  is  said  to  be  safe  if 
taken  into  the  stomach:  but  once  introduced  in- 
to the  blood  it  Itrings  severe  pain,  pai'alysis.  and 
death.  When  a  venomous  snake  strikes,  it 
straight(Mis  its  fan.gs  at  the  same  time:  and  the 
same  muscles  that  raise  the  head  and  extend 
the  fangs  also  compi  ess  the  jjoison-sac.  and  ex- 
tJ  tide  the  j)oison.  It  is  said  by  some  authors 
that  the  snake  may  strike  without  extruding 
the  venom.  I  do  not  know  that  this  is  not  so: 
but  I  do  know  that  they  often  thi'ow  drops  of 
poison  wlien  they  strike,  even  though  they  may 
not  bite  at  all.  Last  summer  oiu-  moccasin 
would  strike  at  a  stick,  and  we  often  saw  the 
venom  fly,  and  also  saw  drops  of  ])oison  on  the 
stick. 

In  the  form  of  the  head  and  structuic  of  the 
biting  apparatus  our  poisonous  snakes  are  like 
the  same  of  the  Orient.  But  all  o(f/' ])oisfmous 
snakes  have  a  deej)  |)!t  on  the  (jutsidc  of  the 
head,  between  the  eyes  and  the  nasal  oi)ening 
or  openings  of  the  nose.  This  jjit  is  absent  in 
the  venomcu-^  Miakes  of  the  Old  World.  Our 
l)oisonous  snakes,  tlien.  are  easily  kno\\Ji  by 
their  broad.  Hat.  ti  iangular  heads,  movable  ])oi'- 
son-fangs.  and  the  pits  between  the  eyes  and 
opening  of  the  nose.  These  are  the  only  ready 
means  to  distinguish  the  copperheads  and 
lu.occasins.  ^\■ilile  the  sexeral  >i)"ci(  s  of  i-attle- 
snakes  are  furihei'  mark'ed  Ijy  the  eon>picuous 
rattles  that  adorn  tiieir  tails.  The<e  I'attles  are 
simplx'  o\-erlai)ping  ring-like  scales,  wiiich  ai"e 
connecf'd  some  like  the  swi\-el  link'  of  a  log- 
chain.  The  rapid  vibration  of  the  snake's  tail 
causes  these  scales  to  tviove  on  each  other,  and 
produce  the  peculiar  wliirr  whicli  gives  the 
common  name  to  these  \-enonu)us  i'ei)tih's.  It  is 
a  WW  cuilous  and  interesting  fact,  tiiat  the 
coppei  liead  will  vibrate  its  tail  asrainst  a  l)oard. 
stick,  or  box.  so  that  one  could  scarcely  dis- 
tinguish it  from  a  real  rattlesnake.  We  noted 
that  S])ec::i1ly  last  summer. 

The  only  poisonous  snake  we  have  in  ]Michi- 
gan  is  the  nutssasauga.  or  ])raii  ie  rattlesnake. 
This  is  short.  hea\  y.  (hti'k  in  color,  and  beauti- 
ful ricither  in  color,  form,  nor  habit.  Usually 
this  siuike.  like  the  other  venomous  species,  coifs 
when  it  strikes,  liut  not  always.  It  \\\\\  strike 
if  circumstau'-es  pre\-ent  its  coiling.  The 
young  of  our  massasauga  are  Ixm  ii  a!i\  ( — that 
is.  the  eggs  Iiatch  witiiin  tlie  mother.  Such 
snakes  ar(^  calknl  o\'o\  ivipai'ous  oi-  \  i parous. 
I  think  all  of  the  \-enomous  snakes  are  like 
these  in  their  r<^i)roducti()u.  The  young  mass- 
asaugas.  when  very  small,  will  l  un.  as  I  have 
witnessed,  when  dangei'  threatens,  into  the 
mouth  of  their  mother.  It  hardly  need  be  said 
that  they  seek  a  very  safe  plac(\ 

Ivattlesnakes  are  groiiix'tl  in  genera  fi'om  the 
pecuMar  arrangements  of  the  plates  on  the  back 
of  the  head.  Thus  our  nuissa^a iiffa  b(>longs  to 
the  genus  C<(U(Hi<o)i(i.  It  is  <\  tenjemina. 
There  are  two  othei-  species  of  this  genus  in  the 
southwest  of  our  counti-y. 

The  rattlesnakes  of  the  East  and  South  are 
longei'.  slimmer,  and  handsomer  than  the  mas- 
sasauga.  The  large  eastern  one  is  Crotalus 
Jiorridiis.  and  is  aptly  named.  They  vary  from 
yellow  to  black,  and  ai'e  marked  with  spots,  so 
that  often  they  are  quite  handsome.  They  may 
grow  to  be  four  feet  long.  There  are  several 
species  of  this  genus  in  the  South.  Southwest, 
and  West.  One.  C.  (uhinumteiis,  or  diamond 
rattlesnake,  is  \-ei-y  handsome.  We  had  several 
from  tlie  Culf  States  hist  seast)n.  and  they  were 
beatitiful.  The  color  is  yt^llowish  brown,  and 
they  are  ornamented  with  thirty  or  more  dark- 
brown  diamond-shaped  spots.  They  are  slim 
and  graceful,  and  are  objects  of  great  beauty 
and  interest  as  they  strike— that  is.  if  removed 
at  a  safe  distance  from  the  observer.  One  of 
these  bit  a  cat  in  my  laVioratory  last  summer. 
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The  poor  cat  seemed  to  be  in  teiTible  pain  im- 
mediately, and  in  less  than  two  minutes  her 
hind  limb — tlie  one  l)itten— was  so  i)aralyzed 
that  slie  dragged  her  hind  parts.  Slu'  w  as  in 
sncli  terril)le  i)ain  tliat  n\  *■  gave  lici'  chlorotorm 
and  placed  her  beyond  suffering. 

The  copperhead  is  also  a  handsome  snake.  It 
is  light  reddish  brown,  spotted  with  darker 
brown,  and  has  a  copper-colored  head.  It 
seems  less  brainx  than  the  rattlesnakes,  for  it 
would  strik(\  ui  stril<e  at.  a  stick,  and  thi'ow  its 
poison,  while  llw  rattlfsiuik'es  could  not  Ix' 
fooled  in  any  sucli  way.  They  would  attack 
only  real  game.  The  moccasin,  like  the  cop- 
perheatL  was  easily  tantali/.t'd  to  strike  at  a 
stick.  It  is  darker,  aiul  not  so  handsonu^  as 
the  coi)i)erlu'ad  and  diamond  rattlesnake. 

From  our  experiment  with  the  cat  I  can  not 
but  believe  tliat  these  snakes  are  fearfully 
venomous,  ^^'ere  1  ijitien.  I  would  adopt  radi- 
cal measures  to  etfi'ct  a  cnre.  If  on  the  hand, 
finger,  arm.  or  leg.  I  would  tie  a  string  very 
tightly  abo^■e  the  place,  and  try  to  keep  the 
poison"  fi'om  entej'ing  the  circulation.  If  I  could 
get  a  hot  iron,  or  some  acid,  at  once.  I  would 
catitei'ize  the  wound:  but  it  would  not  do  to 
wait  any.  .Sucking  the  poison  out  v.  ould  al- 
ways be  in  order.  Tliis  is  safe.  for.  as  we  have 
seen,  no  harm  would  come,  even  if  some  of  the 
venom  were  swallowed,  though  tliis  would  be 
unnecessary.  The  advice  to  drink  whisky 
freely  is  so  stoutly  urged  that  I  have  only  to  say 
that  it  inay  do  good. 

THE  CHAIX.  OR  IvIXG  SXAtvE. 

I  am  indebted  to  one  of  your  Georgia  sitbscrib- 
ers.  Mr.  J.  F.  McCord.  Covington.  Ga..  for  a 
beautiful  chain-snake.  This,  one  of  the  com- 
monest snakes  of  the  South,  is  also  called  king- 
snake,  and  Mr.  McCord  refers  to  it  as  the  pilot- 
snake.  The  scientific  name  of  this  handsome 
snake  is  Ophihohis  ijctnlus.  We  see  it  belongs 
to  the  same  genus  as  the  common  milk-snake 
of  both  Xortli  and  South  iOpltihoJ^is  trirnKju- 
lus).  which  it  much  resemljles  in  form.  It  is 
also  about  the  same  size,  from  25  to  40  inches. 
This  milk-snake  is  often  called  house-snake,  as 
it  is  not  infrequently  found  in  cellars  and  out- 
houses. Both  of  these  snakes  are  entirely 
harmless. 

The  chain-snake  is  jet-black,  and  ringed  with 
narrow  yellow  lines  \\iiich  fork  below.  Inclosing 
black  spots.  Below  it  is  ^^-hite.  spotted  with 
black.  The  intense  black.  l:ned  v.ith  yellow, 
gives  a  remarkal)ly  ijleasing  combination, 
which,  together  with  tlu-  slim  elongated  form, 
makes  tliis  one  of  our  v-ry  handsomest  snakes. 
The  negroes  are  said  to  regard  this  snaive 
with  respect,  and  even  awe.  They  claim 
that  it  rules  the  reptile  world,  and  will 
even  attack  and  subdue  the  terrible  rattler. 
This  is  doulnless  why  they  call  it  the  king- 
snake.  The  cluiin-snake  feeds  on  lizards,  mice, 
and  other  snakes.  Like  our  milk-snakes,  this 
is  entirely  harmless.  It  can  not  do  harm,  shotild 
it  attempt  to  bite:  and  the  probability  is.  it 
wottld  never  essay  to  bite.  The  many  teeth, 
projecting  from  the  jaw  and  somarine  bones, 
are' too  weak  to  do  more  than  hold  on  to  its 
victim  as  it  attempts  to  swallow  its  live  and 
lively  food  whole.  These  teeth  point  back,  and 
so  make  every  struggle  of  its  prey  help  on  the 
operation  of  swallowing.  I  am  very  glad  of 
this  specimen,  as  I  always  am  to  receive  speci- 
mens from  the  South.  I  will  ahvays  gladly 
pay  express,  and  shall  be  very  grateful  for  new 
specimens.  A.  J.  Cook. 

Agricultural  College,  Mich. 

[Some  little  time  ago  one  of  our  correspondents 
asked  to  have  his  Glp:axixgs  discontintted  be- 
cause it  was  too  ■"Snaky."  We  think,  however, 
■that  no  one  will  complain  in  this  line  after  hav- 


ing read  the  wonderftrl  facts  wliich  Prof.  Cook 
gives  us.  They  are  all  the  more  interesting  to 
me  because  I  know  they  are  true:  but  if  it  were 
almost  anybody  else  than  our  careful  friend,  I 
might  be  a  little  suspicious— especially  in  re- 
gard to  that  startling  statement  that  the  yotmg 
seek  refuge  in  their  mother's  mouth.  Now.  I 
am  just  Yankee  enough  to  want  to  ask  a  lot  of 
questions.  Do  not  snakes  breathe?  If  so.  how- 
are  those  young  chaps  going  to  breathe  when 
tlie  mother  has  swallowed  them?  and  does  she 
swallow  half  a  dozen  or  so  at  once?  After  the 
danger  is  past.  I  suppose  they  tiu-n  around  and 
crawl  out  again.  I)o  they  hold  their  breath 
all  this  time?  I  have  heard  this  statement 
li(d'or(\  Init  I  did  not  believe  it.  Our  proof- 
I'eader  suggests,  however,  that  you  only  say  they 
find  I'efuge  in  theij- mother's  ninuth.  But.  dear 
friend  Cook,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  mouth 
is  large  enough  to  give  place  to  a  brood  of  young 
snakes?  The  story  was  told  me  that  she  swal- 
lowed them  to  give  them  a  place  of  safety.] 


THE  NOISE  OF  BEES  IN  THE  CELLAR. 

DE.  MILLER  DISCrsSES  THE  CAl'SES. 

I  wish  I  could  clearly  interpret  what  the  bees 
mean  by  the  noise  they  make  in  the  cellar.  Do 
they  make  the  same  kind  of  noise  at  all  times? 
Does  a  noise  always  mean  that  something  is 
not  quite  right?  I  have  thought  that,  when 
bees  are  making  a  noise  because  too  cold,  they 
make  a  kind  of^ sharp,  rattling  noise,  different 
from  th(^^  noise  made  ^^  heii  they  are  warm.  Per- 
haps others  can  tell  better  about  it.  This  rat- 
tling noise  must  be  made  \vith  the  wings,  for 
bees'  have  a  true  voice,  aside  from  the  noise 
made  by  the  wings.  Cheshire  says  the  wings 
luake  the  buzzing,  and  the  humming  is  made  by 
the  interrupted  air  passing  throtigli  the  spira- 
cles, or  breathing-tubes.  This  latter  is  the  true 
voice.  La.ndois  recognizes  a  third  tone  in  the 
flight  sound — that  made  by  the  vibrations  of 
The  abdominal  rings.  Differently  from  what 
might  be  supposed,  the  most  acttte  and  intense 
noise  is  that  made  by  the  true  vocal  apparatus. 
These  three  tones  are  all  made  at  the  same  time 
during  flight:  and.  if  I  understand  the  matter 
rightly,  they  are  inseparably  connected  with  the 
musctilar  etfort  ruade  in  fiying.  We  all  know 
very  well  the  differenci-  there  is  in  some  of  the 
sounds  made  by  a  bee  on  the  wing  as  it  leaves 
the  hive  or  returns  heavily  laden,  or  flies  scold- 
ing_about  our  heads. 

Now.  does  a  l^ee.  or  can  a  bee.  make  the  satne 
variety  of  sounds  in  the  hive  as  on  the  wing? 
When'a  colony  of  l)ees  in  the  cellar  are  as  quiet 
and  still  as  if  dead,  and  are  disturbed,  they  al- 
Ax  ays  seem  to  me  to  make  a  kind  of  sleepy 
sound.  If  a  colony  is  too  cold,  it  makes  a  noise. 
Does  the  noise  make  it  warm?  Hardly, 
On  a  cold  day  a  man  slaps  his  arms  around  him 
to  warm  himself.  The  exercise  xx  armshim.  and 
the  noise  he  makes  is  a  necessary  accompani- 
ment. Isn"t  it  just  the  same  with  the  bees? 
But  if  the  bees  get  too  warm  they  make  a  noise. 
Sitrely.  exercise  doesn't  cool  them,  does  it?  If 
you  get  too  warm,  do  you  go  to  jumping  around 
or  slapping  yotu'  arms  together  to  cool  oflf? 
Well,  you  may  ttse  a  certain  kind  of  exercise  to 
cool  off.  and  that  is  by  plying  a  fan — precisely 
what  the  bees  do.  only  I  suspect  tliat.  generally, 
the  only  feeling  they  recognize  is  a  desire  for 
purer  air.  Dzierzon  intimates  that  the  main 
reason  why  bees  are  noisy  In  cellars  is  because 
of  impure  air.  If  cold,  do  they  ever  get  very 
noisy  ?   But  when  w  arm.  they  do  get  very  noisy. 

It  is  generally  believed,  and  I  think  it  is  cor- 
rect, that,  in  summer,  bees  keep  the  air  in  their 
hives  pure  by  ventilating,  and  it  is  the  same.  I 
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suppose,  in  the  cellar.  That  ventilation  is  al- 
ways accompanied  by  a  certain  amount  of  sound, 
is  it  not,  whether  in  summer  or  winter  ?  If  the 
bees  recognize  the  presence  of  impure  air  in  The 
hive,  the  natural  thing  is  to  ventilate.  If  the 
air  in  the  hive  is  exactly  the  same  temperature 
as  that  outside,  and  there  is  nothing  to  create 
any  motion  of  the  air  either  in  or  out  of  the 
hive,  then,  as  the  air  becomes  impure  by  breath- 
ing, the  bees  must  necessarily  purify  it  by  ven- 
tilating. If.  however,  the  air  outside  the  hive 
is  enough  colder  than  that  within,  the  greater 
weight  of  the  outside  air  will  make  it  displace 
that  within,  so  that,  if  it  be  just  enough  colder, 
there  will  be  no  need  of  action  on  the  part  of 
the  bees,  either  to  get  up  heat  or  to  purify  the 
air.  That  particular  point  of  temperature  is 
supposed  to  be  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood 
of  45°,  possibly  a  little  above  it.  This  is  on  the 
supposition  that  the  air  outside  the  hive  is  pure. 

Now,  suppose  a  colony  gets  to  work  ventilat- 
ing, and  the  air  they  introduce^  is  just  as  im- 
pure as  that  driven  out.  The  effort  to  change 
the  air  will  become  more  violent,  until  the 
whole  hive  is  in  a  roar:  and,  if  tlic  cold  does  not 
force  them  to  stay  in  the  hive,  tliey  will  collect 
on  the  outside,  just  where  their  instinct  tells 
them  they  may  find  the  purest  air.  Just  this 
state  of  things  I  have  seen  many  a  time  on 
warm,  muggy  days  toward  spring.  On  the 
evening  of  such  a  day.  I  have  opened  wide  the 
cellar-door,  so  as  to  let  in  better  air.  Did  that 
quiet  the  bees?  So  far  from  it.  the  noise  in- 
creased so  much  that  the  roaring  could  be  heard 
at  a  distance  of  several  rods  fi'om  the  cellar. 
Why?  Perhaps  the  bees  had  understood  that 
a  stock  of  fresh  air  had  been  brought  into  the 
cellar,  and  that  now  it  was  worth  while  to 
work  harder  than  ever  to  get  some  of  it  while  it 
was  going.  At  any  rate,  they  seemed  to  go  to 
work  with  a  will:  but  when  they  had  filled  their 
hives  with  the  precious  breathing  material, 
they  stopped  ventilating;  and  by  the  nextmorn- 
ing'the  cellar  was  almost  as  quiet  as  death,  and 
not  a  bee  would  stir  from  the  hives,  though  the 
full  light  of  day  streamed  in. 

So  far.  then,  we  seem  to  have  noise  of  two 
kinds— that  made  when  the  bees  are  warming 
up,-  and  that  made  when  they  are  ventilat- 
ing. The  noise  of  cold  bees  seems  a  little  in  the 
cellar  like  the  sound  of  a  soft  wind  blowing 
through  the  pine-trees.  Are  there  any  differ- 
(Mit  sounds? 

Are  we  to  understand  that,  when  a  colony  is 
somewhat  noisy,  something  is  not  quite  right? 
I  don't  know  for  sure,  but  I  think  not.  Is  it  not 
necessaiy  for  a  colony,  after  such  a  length  of 
time,  to  make  a  stir  and  take  a  lunch,  and,  pos- 
sibly! make  other  changes?  Did  you  ever  no- 
tice'them  rousing  u])  pei-iodically,  and  then  qui- 
eting down  again?  l^nless  you  are  quite  close 
to  the  colony  you  may  not  hear  it,  and  it  makes 
hardly  a  perceptible  difference  in  the  murmur  of 
the  cellar.  So  I  would  say  you  may  find  single 
colonies  noisy,  without  any  harm;  but  if  all  the 
cellar  is  noisy,  something  needs  attention.  Now, 
am  I  right  in  all  this?  Can  any  one  tell  us 
more  about  it?  C.  C.  Miller. 

Marengo.  111.,  Mar.  C. 

[This  noise  in  a  bee-cellar  has  always  been 
somewhat  of  a  mystery  to  me,  and  I  believe 
your  suggestions  on  the  cause  are  good.  There 
is  one  thing  I  feel  pretty  sure  of— that  is.  if  the 
cellar  is  above  50  degr(^(  s  in  trini)('ratu]"(\  and 
the  be(^s  are  noisy,  by  lowciing  the  temperature 
down  to  40  they  will  beeom(>  (luiet.  The  only 
means  of  lowering  the  temperature  with  me 
has  been  to  open  the  windo\\  s  at  night.  That 
did  two  things— let  in  pure  a ii'.  and  the  lowiM' 
temp(natui'('  created  a  ciix-ulal ion.  Anotin>r 
thing  I  have  noticed:    If  the  temperature  goes 


down  too  low.  bees  are  apt  to  be  noisy  again. 
By  closing  the  windows  next  morning,  they 
would  be  quiet.  As  you  say,  the  noise  in  one 
case  is  caused  by  a  lack  of  ventilation,  and  in  the 
other  the  cause  was  a  lack  of  warmth.  Perhaps 
some  one  else  will  argue  that  the  temperature 
was  not  right.  I  have  not  been  troubled  much 
with  extreme  temperature  in  my  cellar,  but  I 
have  allowed  it  to  become  low  fn  order  to  see 
what  the  effects  would  be.  I  have  noticed  one 
other  thing:  That  one  or  two  hybrid  colonies 
that  we  had  in  the  cellar  would  be  making  a 
roar  when  all  the  rest  of  the  bees  were  quiet.  I 
accounted  for  this  on  the  ground  that  thev 
were  so  exceedingly  sensitive  to  a  slight  dis- 
turbance that  they  immediately  entered  their 
protest.  These  same  bees,  if  outdoors,  would 
have  done  it  in  a  rather  more  forcible  way.] 

E.  R.  R. 


OBJECTIONS  TO  FIXED  DISTANCES. 


C.  A.  HATCH  RECOUNTS  THEM. 


While  we  are  hearing  so  much  about  the  ad- 
vantages of  closed-end  frames  and  fixed  dis- 
tances, would  it  not  be  well  to  look  at  some 
of  the  disadvantages  of  thom.  and  the  advan- 
tages of  hanging,  or,  rather,  swinging  frames? 

Is  rapidity  of  handling  the  only  thing  to  be 
considered?  and  is  it  really  so  that  the  closed- 
end,  or  any  frame  having  a  device  for  keeping 
them  a  certain  distance  frotn  each  other,  can  be 
handled  faster  than  common  L.  frames?  It  is 
said  that  one  can  take  three  frames  at  one  time, 
and  therefore  can  get  along,  presumably,  three 
times  as  fast.  Can  not  three  franies  of  any  kind 
(if  one  wants  to  lift  so  much  at  once)  be 'taken 
at  one  time  by  putting  your  fingers  between  the 
frames  to  keep  them  apart.  I  have  done  it 
many  times;  but  two  heavy  frames  at  once  are 
aboiit  all  the  average  bee-man  will  care  to  lift, 
and  follow  it  up  for  any  length  of  time. 

If  frames  having  end-pieces  wide  enough  to 
fill  completely  the  space,  like  tiie  Quinby  and 
new  Heddon  hive,  I  have  fotmd  it  necessary  to 
loosen  the  frame  at  both  ends,  and  sometimes 
they  are  so  glued  with  propolis  that  they  are 
fixed  indeed:  and  in  the  Heddon  hive  I  have  had 
to  spoil  the  first  frame  in  order  to  get  at  the- 
rest.  Perhaps  this  may  be  owing  to  the  frames 
filling  the  hive  endN\'ise;  btit  suppose  a  space  is 
left  there,  what  a  fine  ])lace  for  moth  to  hide,  or 
for  more  propolis  to  be  stowed  I  When  bees 
bring  in  propolis  and  fill  every  crack  and  cran- 
ny with  chunks  as  large  as  hazelnuts,  and  some- 
times larger,  we  have  to  beware  of  the  chances 
for  storage  left  around  the  hive.  "  But."  says- 
one.  "  we  are  going  to  have  the  frames  wedged 
so  closely  that  no  crack  for  propolis  is  left  be- 
tween." Can  any  form  of  wedge  and  follower 
bring  them  closer  than  a  screw  which  was  used 
in  my  case  ?  and  what  is  to  prevent  that  wedge 
from  being  stuck  solid  with  propolis?  and  can 
you  get  frames  made  so  scjuare  and  true  that 
they  will  all  come  up  chock  against  each  neigh- 
bor? If  you  can,  3^ou  have  found  a  better  work- 
man than  we  have,  and  we  have  had  some  good 
work  done.  What  is  the  matter  with  the 
round-headed  nails  recommended  by  Dr.  Mil- 
ler? 

You  must  always  put  the  frame  in  the  hive 
the  sam(>  wny  it  came  out.  n\  hieh  makes  an  ex- 
tra Worn  to  watch,  and  sometimes  it  is  a  real  ad- 
vantage to  change  ends  with  a  frame.  The 
nails  are  also  always  catching  on  the  hive  or  on 
other  frames,  and  bothering,  especially  if  one 
wants  to  handle  them  rapidly,  and  that  is  just 
the  point  \\'e  are  after.  Wc  had  several  hun- 
dred frames  fixed  this  way  some  yeai's  ago.  but 
used  Them  only  one  year,  when  we  removed  ev- 
ery one.  at  no  little  exp(Mise  and  lalior.  The 
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nails  are  also  much  in  the  way  about  using  the 
uncapping-ivnife.  This  last  point  would  con- 
demn them  for  all  extracted-honey  men. 

The  Hoffman  frame,  which  has  closed  ends 
only  part  way  down,  as  I  understand  it.  is  per- 
haps open  to'less  objections:  but  there  are  the 
same  ones  in  regard  to  being  stuck  with  propo- 
lis. What  a  tine  place  the  V  point  between  two 
frames  is  for  it  1  Still,  if  the  frames  are  wedg- 
ed close,  and  Ht  snug,  the  part  in  contact  is  so 
short  that  not  muchetfort  will  be  needed  to  sep- 
arate them.  It  also  has  the  end  projection  to 
lift  and  handle  it  by.  wiiich  with  me  is  quite  im- 
poi-tant.  If  we  are  ito  have  fi-ames  tixing  the  dis- 
tances automatically,  let  us  try  to  get  a  good 
one.  adopting  the  Jacksouian  motto,  "Be  sure 
you  are  right,  then  go  ahead." 

Remember  what  a  boom  was  made  only  two 
or  three  yeai-s  ago  on  reversing  frames,  and 
then  see  how  many  are  in  use  to-day.  Are  we 
not  too  much  like  a  flock  of  sheep — when  one 
leader  goes,  all  make  a  rush,  regardless  of  what 
we  I'equire.  C.  A.  Hatch. 

Ithaca,  Wis.,  Mar.  26. 

[I  am  glad  of  your  article,  friend  H. ;  and  be- 
lieve me  when  I  say  I  am  just  as  much  pleased 
to  have  the  other  side  discussed  as  to  have  the 
one  toward  which  I  am  leaning;  tlie  more  so,  be- 
cause I  know  you  are  a  successful  bee-keeper, 
and  candid  and  fair  in  your  judgments. 

I  do  not  know  that  it  is  so  in  every  one's 
hands,  that  the  closed-end  or  Hoffman  frame 
can  be  handled  faster  than  loose  frames.  I 
know  I  saw  Hoffman  and  El  wood  handle  their 
respective  fixed  frames  faster  than  the  average 
man  will  the  loose  frame.  But  as  Mr.  Hoffman 
in  the  next  issue  will  touch  upon  this  point  and 
Mr.  Elwood  in  the  present  issue,  I  will  let 
them  speak  for  themselves. 

Hanging  frames  with  nails  for  spacers,  and 
such  like  contrivances,  would  be  an  intolerable 
nuisance,  and  I  do  not  wonder  that  you  discard- 
ed them. 

To  handle  the  closed-end  or  Hoffman  rapidly, 
they  should  be  picked  up  in  pairs,  and  some- 
times in  trios.  If  they  are  full  of  honey,  two 
will  be  enough  to  lift.  If  empty  or  nearly  so,  in 
the  spring,  then  you  can  handle  as  many  as  you 
can  span  with  your  fingers.  .  I  know  you  can 
handle  loose  frames  after  a  fashion  in  pairs,  but 
not  with  the  same  facility  that  the  Hoffman 
frames  can  be  thus  handled.  I  have  tried  both 
ways. 

Those  of  us  who  have  defended  fixed  dis- 
tances did  not  intend  to  convey  the  impression 
that  fixed  frames  could  be  handled  in  speed  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  frames  handled  at 
once,  as  you  seem  to  take  it.  We  meant  that 
the  handling  in  pairs  and  in  trios  assisted. 

For  rapid  manipulation  there  is  another  very 
important  consideration.  For  closed-end  or 
Hoffman  frames  a  hive  with  a  movable  side,  or, 
better,  one  with  a  loose  follower,  should  be  used 
and  then  you  get  lateral  movement  in  its  perfec- 
tion. 

Your  experience  with  the  Heddon  closed-end 
frame  is  different  from  ours,  so  that  we  shall 
have  to  account  for  that  on  the  score  of  local- 
ity. 

What  you  say  regarding  closed-end  frames  in 
close-fitting  cases  may  be  a  serious  objection  in 
many  localities;  and  if  so,  we  should  be  warned 
of  it  in  advance;  but  tliis  does  not  apply  at  all  to 
the  Hoffman  frames  or  closed-end  frames,  used 
as  Quinby  advised. 

And  now  about  the  propolis  between  the 
cracks.  We  have  had  no  very  great  trouble  on 
that  score.  So  far,  compression  has  obviated  the 
trouble.  But  perhaps  I  should  remark  right 
here,  that  the  Italians  do  not  deposit  propolis 
like  hybrids  or  blacks.   But  in  spite  of  all  you 


say,  everywhere  in  New  York  I  saw  every 
thing  smeared  with  propolis;  and  if  there  is  any 
place  in  the  United  States  whei-e  propolis  is  de- 
posited freely,  it  is  in  York  State;  Elwood  says 
he  never  saw  any  more  propolis  than  in  his  lo- 
cality, and  yet  neither  he  nor  ILoffman  experi- 
ences any  trouble  from  it  with  their  fi-ames. 
You  say,  with  fixed  distances  you  must  always 
put  the  frame  in  the  hive  in  the  same  way  it 
came  out.  On  this  point  I  just  won't  agree. 
This  may  be  true,  however,  if  you  take  old 
hanging  frames  and  make  them  into  fixed  dis- 
tances with  nails.  But  take  frames  that  have 
always  been  fixed  (that  is,  those  that  have  nev- 
er been  subiected  to  the  hit-and-miss  spacing), 
and  have  always  been  handled  properly.  I  am 
pretty  sure  there  will  be  no  trouble.  Notice 
what  Mr.  Hoffman  says  in  the  following  article. 
Mr.  Elwood  has  told  me  the  same  thing. 

There  was  a  boom  made  in  revei'sing,  and  it 
rather  died  out;  but  lam  pretty  sure  that  it  is 
going  to  come  up  wiien  the  proper  appliances 
permit  of  its  more  easy  operation.  Reversing 
with  ordinary  loose  frames  is  impracticable; 
but  with  fixed  frames  inversion  is  not  only  more 
feasible  but  practicable:  and,  as  friend  Dayton 
said  in  the  last  issue,  and  as  Mr.  Chalon  Fowls 
and  others  have  insisted.  I  believe  that  more 
brood  can  be  secured  in  a  certain  number  of 
frames  by  reversing  than  by  not  reversing.  If 
this  is  true— and  our  experience  in  the  apiary 
inclines  me  to  this  opinion— then  here  is  a  point 
that  we  can  not  very  well  overlook.  Fixed  dis- 
tances are  going  to  make  reversing  possible 
where  before  it  was  impracticable  (because  the 
whole  hive  can  easily  be  turned  upside  down 
and  the  combs  won't  topple  over  either),  and 
there  is  nothing  that  makes  such  beautiful 
combs  as  reversing.  I  am  very  glad  to  refer  you 
to  an  article  from  Mr.  Hoffman,  which  appears 
next:  and  I  would  also  advise  you  to  read  an- 
other from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Elwood.]     E.  R.  R. 


THE  HOFFMAN  FRAME  DEFENDED. 


HINTS  ON    ITS    MANIPULATION  BY  THE  INVEN- 
TOR HIMSELF — MR.  .JULIUS  HOFFilAN. 


In  Gleanings  of  Mar.  15th,  Mr.  W.  \\.  Som- 
erford  is  condemning  closed-end  frames  in 
quite  a  severe  and  positive  way.  I  have  but 
very  little  time  to  write,  and  perhaps  still  less 
inclination  and  ability  to  do  so;  but  Mr.  Som- 
erford's  sweeping  assertion,  and  the  apparent 
tendency  in  his  article  to  warn  beginners 
against  the  Hoffman  frame,  induces  me  to 
make  a  few  remarks  in  your  valuable  paper — 
unless  Gleanings  has  closed  its  pages  to  any 
further  testimony  on  the  Hoffman  side,  as  that 
gentleman  calls  it. 

I  will  begin  by  saying  that  I  never  made  the 
slightest  attempt,  in  word  or  writing,  to  per- 
suade or  induce  anybody  to  adopt  or  use  my 
style  of  frame  until  quite  recently.  When  the 
now  so-called  Hoffman  frame  was  brought  to 
notice  in  Gleanings  I  thought  it  best  to  state 
how  I  make  and  use  the  suspended,  partly 
closed-end  frame,  and  tried  to  explain  what  I 
thought  their  advantages. 

What  induced  the  editors  of  Gleanings  to 
bring  this  frame  before  the  public,  I  do  not 
know;  but  I  was  much  surprised,  like  Mr. 
Somerford,  that  my  style  of  frame  had  worked 
its  way  into  so  many  apiaries,  even  to  most  of 
the  distant  States. 

I  can  assure  Mr.  Somerford,  too,  that  I  know 
of  a  good  many  beginners  who  started  with  the 
Hoffman  frame,  and  are  quite  successful  with 
it.  I  also  know  of  many  good  practical  honey- 
raisers  who  have  worked  with  the  common 
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loose  or  swinging  h'&mc  and  use  the  Hoffman 
now  exclusively.  If  ^Nlr.  Somerford  has  used 
the  HoflPman  frame  as  made  by  me,  and  de- 
scribed in  Gi.EAXiNGs.  will  he  please  tell  ibe 
readers  of  GLEAxm(is  in  how  many  colonies 
and  for  how  many  years  he  has  used  them  ? 

If  he  is  of  his  friend  Woodward's  type,  who 
has  sometimes  to  leave  the  close-fitting  frames 
apart  a  little,  on  account  of  irregular  combs, 
and  can  not  interchange  them  very  w(dl  be- 
cause his  combs  differ  so,  and  as  he  can  not 
keep  his  hives  level,  the  combs  are  out  of  true. 
If  he  is  that  kind  of  bee-keeper  it  wil!.  I  think, 
be  better  for  him  not  to  handle  a  spaced  or 
close-fitting  frame:  or.  better  yet.  work  1ln'  old 
box  hive.  We  have,  in  the  woi'K'inG;  season, 
from  eight  to  ten  thousand  frames  to  l)and](; 
and  in  use.  and  any  of  them  will  iit  in  any  col- 
ony between  any  two  combs.  Is  Mi-.  Somerford 
not  aware  of  the  fact  that  some  of  our  most 
practical  and  extensive  honey  -  raisei-s  have 
used  a  close-fitting  frame  for  a  great  many 
years?  Please  ask  them  whether  the  frame 
they  use  is  abominable  and  unljeaj-able  to  them. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  these  successful  men  can 
handle  their  close-fitting  frames  quite  as  fast 
and  conveniently  as  Mr.  Somerford  his  swing- 
ing or  loose  frame.  Has  Mr.  Somei'ford  ever 
moved  several  hundred  colonies  to  different  lo- 
calities and  back  again  every  season"?  If  so. 
will  he  please  tell  us  how  he  would  fix  his 
swinging  frames  to  load  and  unload  to  take  his 
bees  to  different  lo  calities  over  rough  and  hilly 
roads,  or  take  his  lillcd  combs  home  for  extract- 
ing from  the  different  apiaries  as  we  have 
to  do  ? 

My  hired  man  (I  often  have  a  green  or  inex- 
perienced man  to  do  it)  can.  and  has  often  done 
all  tlie  Jiioving  of  the  Ix-es  to  live  and  six  differ- 
ent yards  in  spring  and  fall,  without  any  assist- 
ance. 

If  I  used  a  loose  swinging  frame  it  \\  ould  re- 
quire such  an  amount  of  tim(>.  labor,  and  care, 
to  move  the  bees  evej  y  yeai'.  that  I  should  not 
want  to  do  it  at  all.  It  would  be  abominable 
and  unbeai'able  business,  and  I  would  give  it 
up. 

DOKS  THE  HOFFMAN'  FI^AMP:    IvII.I.   BKKS?  PUQ- 
POLIS:  DOES  IT  IIIXDEK  OI!  ASSlsT 
MAXIPUTATIOX  ? 

In  I'egard  to  bee-glu(\  I  will  say  that  we  have 
no  trouble  from  it  with  our  frames  and  in  ottr 
climate,  when  the  frames  fit  as  well  as  they 
ought  to.  and  are  always  pushed  tog(4h<'r  W(>li. 

I.  indeed.  ])refei'  tlie  gluing  together  of  the 
frames  1)y  the  b(-es  to  a  loose  shifting  frame,  as 
I  can  lift  and  carr.\'  the  liives  more  handily.  I 
hai'dly  believe  tliat  Mv.  Somerford  gave  the 
Hoft'man  frame  a  fair  trial;  for  if  he  had.  he 
would  not  say  it  kill-  bees. 

In  examining  or  >\  orking  a  colony  of  bees, 
the  frames  ought  not  to  be  pressed  quite  close 
together  until  the  work  with  that  hive  is  done, 
when  all  the  frames  of  the  hive  should  be 
pressed  together  firmly  in  a  lot.  If  a  little 
smoke  is  used  before,  to  drive  the  bees  down 
where  the  rrames  are  not  close  fitting,  no  liees 
will  be  killed.  Any  person  at  all  fitted  for 
the  bee-business  w  ill  soon  handle  such  frames 
without  killing  b<-e>. 

In  conclusioh  1  w  ish  to  say.  that,  if  a  bee- 
keeper can  not  become  exocrt  enough  to  handle 
a  close-fitting  frame  well,  he  should  not  dis- 
courage others  from  trying  them,  because  I  am 
certain  tluM'e  are  many  in  oiu'  gi'eat  counti'v 
Avlio  ar<'  ])rogressive  and  clever  enough  to  make 
a  sui'cess  in  h(;iu'>'-raising  by  using  imi)i'<)ved 
appliances  or  fixtures.        .Ii'Lirs  Hoffman. 

Canajoharie,  N.  Y..  Mar. 

[\  will  say  to  our  readers  that  Mr.  Hoffman  is 
modest  and  retiring  in  disposition,  and  one  who 


is  but  little  inclined  to  push  tlie  merits  of  any 
of  his  devices.  He  has  no  interest  in  bee-sup- 
plies, and,  in  fact,  never  had.  that  T  know  of. 
What  he  says  above,  I  am  sure  was  influenced 
only  by  his  free-hearted  disposition  to  do  the 
bee-keeping  world  good.  He  has  used  exten- 
sively the  loose  hanging  frame,  and  I  think  he 
can  prove  eveiy  statement  made,  just  as  he  did 
to  me  when  1  visit^'d  his  place  some  six  months 
ago.  His  success  with  600  colonies,  and  his  big 
crops  of  hontiy.  secui-ed  largely  by  his  own  in- 
dividual labor,  means  something. 

The  reason  why  we  thought  best  to  introduce 
his  frame  was  because,  here  and  there  all  over 
the  conntiT  (u  lnui  \^■e  wore  agitating  fixed  dis- 
tances) bee-keepers  were  asking  us  to  look  into 
its  merits.  So  many  of  these  came  in,  and  they 
argued  with  so  much  sliow  of  reason,  that  this 
was  largely  inlluential  in  inducing  me  to  malce 
a  visit  east,  to  see  ^Nlr.  Hofl'man  handle  his 
frames:  and  the  result  was.  tiuit  I  was  so  thoi'- 
oughly  convinced  of  their  merits  I  knew  we 
should  be  doing  bee-keepers  a  good  turn  by  of- 
f(U'ing  them  to  the  public. 

J.  II.  Nellis  advei-tised  Hoffman  frames  some- 
thing lik'e  ten  years  ago:  and  aftei'  his  journal 
ceased  publication  in  TSS2.  comparativtdy  noth- 
ing more  was  said  in  regard  to  tliem:  but  it 
seems  they  have  during  tliese  years  been  silent- 
ly working  their  way  tluoughout  tlie  country 
among  be(>  -  keepers,  solely  on  their  merits. 
Supply-dealers  may  l)oOm  a  poor  article,  and 
get  it  genei'ally  introduced:  but  when  an  arti- 
cle, without  any  booming  for  ten  years.  A\()rl\'s 
its  own  way  into  favor,  it  must  liaA'e  intrinsic 
value,  or  it  would  die  out. 

I  believe  the  Hoffman  ^)-ame  is  l^etter  adapt- 
ed to  beginners  than  any  other  frame  I  know  of. 
They  can  not  help  getting  their  combs  spaced 
right:  and  I  know  by  experience  that  begin- 
ners seldom  if  evei'  space  loose  frames  properly, 
and  then  they  w  rite  to  know  why  bees  bulge 
tlieir  combs  so  badly,  or  why  tlieir  combs  ai'e  so 
crook(^d.  etc. 

In  tlve  mwt  issue  ^h'.  Hoft'man  will  show  how 
to  handle  the  Hoffman  frame,  bv  an  illustrated 
articl(^J  "        E.  R.  R. 


THE  HETHERINGTON  QUINBY  HIVE. 

MK.  EL  WO  OP'  TKI>ES    HOW  TO    HANDLE  IT.  AND 
EXPLAINS   ONE  OF  THE  8ECUETS  OF  ITS 
UAPID  MANIPULATION. 

The  junior  (>ditor  of  Gleaxixos  iias  can- 
vassed the  subject  so  exhaustiv  ely  as  to  leave 
little  to  be  said'on  fixed  distances  witli  closed- 
end  frames.  I  was  glad  of  an  opportunity  of 
showing  the  woi'kings  of  oui-  hive  to  a  practical 
bee-k'eepei'  familiar  witli  the  swinging-franu' 
hive  in  its  various  modifications:  for  I  had  sur- 
mised, as  :\fr.  Root  admits,  tliat  my  statements 
as  to  rapid  and  safe  work  w ci  e.  by  many,  dislx^- 
lieved.  However.  I  am  pleas(>d  to  know  that 
my  advocacy  for  these  numy  years  of  fixed  dis- 
tances and  closed-end  franu'S.  while  counted  a 
serious  blunder,  was  atti'ibuted  to  nothing 
worse  than  ignorance. 

THE  TWO  requirements  OF  A  GOOD  BEE-HIVE. 

A  good  bee-hive  must  fill  two  requirements 
reasonably  well  to  be  worthy  of  that  name.  1. 
It  must  lie  a  good  liome  for  tlie  bees:  2.  It  must 
in  addition  ho  so  const rncted  as  to  be  conven- 
i(uit  lo  perform  the  various  opei-ations  required 
l)y  inodei  n  bee-keeping.  The  first  of  these  re- 
(liiirements  is  filled  v-evy  well  by  a  good  box  or 
straw  hiv(\  I^ees  will  store  as  much  honey  in 
these  hives  as  in  any.  and  in  the  North  they 
will  winter  and  spring  as  w(dl  in  a  straw  hive 
as  in  any  other.   They  do  not.  however,  fill  the 
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second  nMiuireiiKMit:  and  to  meet  this  the  mov- 
able-frame hive  was  invented. 

WHY  QrrXBY  IXVEXTED  THE  CLOSED-END 
FRAME. 

Mr.  (^ninby  obs(>rved.  soon  after  the  inti'oduc- 
tion  of  the  Langstrotli  iiive,  tliat  bees  did  not 
Avinter  as  well  in  tlieni  as  in  box  hives,  on  ac- 
count of  the  op(>n  frani(>:  and  he  remedied  it  by 
making  hi.s  fi-aines  closed  end.  D/.iei'zon  also 
discovci-ed  that  the  op(Mi  fi-amc  infringed  upon 
tlie  welfare  of  tlie  bees,  and  says:  "These  pas- 
sages are  unnatui-al.  and  they  c<in-y  off  the  nec- 
essai'y  heat  and  moisture  from  the  hrood-nest 
and  winter  ([MaiMci-s  of  the  bees,  so  ihat  colonics 
generally  w  inter  l);uily."'  Abbott,  lab-  editor  of 
the  British  Bee  JonrnuL  sa>  s:  "  There  is  noth- 
ing more  unnatural  in  hive  ai'rangenieiit  than 
the  absurd  practice  of  making  or  leaving 
spaces  i-ound  tlie  frame  ends."  Bees  usually 
close  up  the  spu-e  between  the  combs  and 
frame  ends  oi'  side  walls  of  hi ves.  as  far  down 
as  lioney  e\t;'nds.  and  undoubtedly  oar  frames 
should  be  elos(  d  as  far  down  as  ihe  instinct  of 
the  l)iM-«  teaL-bes  tluMU  to  close  this  space,  which 
is  often  b)  the  \-ery  bottom  of  tlu^  fram<'.  Tin's 
close  space  saves  much  heat,  and  enal^les  \\  eak 
colonies  to  build  u[)  in  the  spi'ins-  tbat  in  an 
open-end  frame  would  iiave  no  cLiance  what- 
ever. 

Oui-  division-boards,  or  panels,  as  we 
call  them,  are  close  titling  at  top.  bot- 
tom, and  ends.  They  ai'e  always  at 
hand,  thus  making  it  very  con\(Miient 
to  contract  the  bi'ood-ni'st  to  suit  the 
requirements  of  tlu^  smallest  colony, 
or  to  en.large  it  to  suit  the  largest  col- 
ony. With  a  quilt  over  tlie  top  of  the 
frames.  e\-ery  space  between  the  coml'is 
is  mad(-  so  close  tliat  it  is  easily  kept 
warm,  and  really  gi\  ('S  our  hi\'e  nearly 
all  the  advantages  of  tlie  liox  hive. 
witli  tiie  additioiuil  one  of  combs  re-  -^-i^  "  ■ 
movalil(^  at  pleasure.  ~~^r 

'  MOVIXCt  KEES  ox  CLOSED-l-:XD  FRAMES. 

Oui-  hive  is  portable.  No  cumber- 
some rack  i>  need(  d  in  mo\  ing  bees. 
for  two  hives  sit  >iLle  by  side  in  tlie  bot- 
tom of  the  wagon.  an;|  one  hive  piles 
on  top  of  anotlier.  without  iieed  of 
sticks  betvvecui.  In  preparing  a  colony 
for  moving,  we  shove  out  tlie  entrance 
slide  in  the  bottom  uf  tlie  hive,  and 
put  in  its  place  a  wire-cloth  slide  to 
give  the  necessary  ventilation.  Then 
two  screws  are  put  in — one  througli 
each  side  of  the  br)ttoin-board  into  the 
edge  of  the  hiv(\  An  average  man  will  con- 
sume about  a  hundred  minutes  from  the  time 
he  reaches  a  yard  until  he  drives  out  with  a 
load  of  tliii  ty-t liree  swarms.  The  two  screws 
mentioned  fasten  the  bottom  on  so  securely 
that  we  have  had  no  accidents  on  the  road 
serious  enough  to  warrant  unhitching  tlie 
team  from  the  wagon.  Our  bees  are  usually 
drawn  over  rougii.  stony,  and  hilly  ixjads.  but 
we  have  no  queens  or  bees  killed  from  fraines 
flopping  togetliej'.  nor  do  we  have  any  combs 
broken.  It  is  a  long  time  since  I  saw  a  comb 
that  had  been  broken  on  the  road.*  When 
our  bees  were  housed  in  Nov(>mber.  two  men  in 
the  cellar  and  three  outside  witli  a  team  put 
them  in  at  the  I'ate  of  two  colonies  per  minute. 


With  the  swinging  frame  they  could  hardly 
have  handled  them  so  rapidly,  saying  nothing 
about  their  safety.  » 

Not  only  is  our  hive  movable,  but  our  frames 
are  also  movable.  In  walking  up  to  a  hive,  one 
motion  lifts  the  hive  propei'  fjom  its  bottom- 
board,  and  places  it  at  the  sid(^  of  the  exposed 
frames,  where  it  forms  a  seat  of  convenient 
height.  The  iron  roof  is  nailed  to  the  hive, 
and.  of  course,  alwavs  goe,s  with  it.  Only  in 
the  hottest  weather  is  there  a  shade-board  to 
be  i-emoved.  Another  motion  with  one  hand 
removes  the  quilt  covering  tin?  frames,  and  the 
other  hand  blows  a  puff  or  two  of  smoke  from 
Jumbo,  while  the  first  removes  the  cord  holding 
the  frames  more  lightly  togetlier.  Vou  are 
then  ready  for  business.  If  you  are  looking  for 
the  (plan r'ity  of  brood  in  tlie  hive,  you  can  re- 
move the  fi-ames  in  jiairs:  for  t Imy  are  (nisily 
and  rapidly  handled  in  this  way.  and  t)ne  side 
of  a  comb  is^  ustially  a  duplicate  of  the  other 
side.  The  bottom-ix)ard  is  large  enough  so 
that  the  frames  removed  can  be  hooked  on  the 
bottom  near  vou.  and  far  enough  away  from 
the  ofheis  to  have  ample  room  to  get  a  good 
look  at  the  next  comb  (see  Fig.  1).*  This  is  a 
valuable  feature  of  the  hive,  as  yoit  can  have 
alwavs  a  good  place  for  combs  without  setting 
them'  upon  the  ground  where  you  are  in  danger 


*Mi'.  Root  has  told  you  sometliuifi-  about  our  roads, 
which  were  at  their  best  when  he  was  here.  Per- 
liaps  they  were  not  very  smoDtli  then,  as,  on  coming- 
down  one  steep  hill,  Icauglit  him  holding-  fast  to  the 
seat  with  both  liands.  This  was  not  when  our  bees 
were  objecting-  to  liaving  their  pictures  taken,  for 
his  hands  were  busy  then,  and  I  remember  tbat  I 
was  on  foot. 


FIG.  1.  QUIXBY  CLOSED-EXD  FliAMES  MAXIPULATED. 

of  losing  queens  and  damaging  brood,  besides 
other  annoyances.  The  hive-bottom  as  we  use 
it  for  comb  honey  is  IS  inches  across,  while  the 
maximum  number  of  frames  used  for  this  pur- 
pose would  occupy  only  ll^o'  inches.  In  remov- 
ing frames,  a  small  knife+  will  i-eadily  loosen 
one  end.  when  they  can  be  unhooked  from  the 
bottom.  Quite  often  a  knife  is  not  necessary, 
but  it  is  advisable  to  carry  one. 

On  looking  over  combs  it  is  best  to  set  them 
together  on  the  bottom,  see  Fig.  1.  so  that  bees 
can  neither  get  in  nor  out  between  the  ends  of 
the  frames.   This  is  best  for  various  reasons. 


*:\rr.  Elwood  sevei-al  times  showed  me  the  queen 
by  simply  dividing- the  hive  in  perpzmJicidar  halves, 
as  sliown  in  the  engraving-.  Often  this  was  all  that 
was  necessary,  and  the  hive  was  closed  up.  Maiiv 
times  he  handled  and  examined  into  hives  ■s\-it}iout 
removing-  a  suig-le  frame.  Tliis  is  wliy  he  often  can 
find  a  queen  quicker  than  he  could  in  a  loose- 
frame  hive  in  a  box.— E.  R.  E. 

+A  good  penknife  will  open  any  hive,  and  for 
nearly  fifteen  years  I  carried  and  used  exclusively 
the  same  light  jack-knife,  Ijreaking  it  only  in  taking" 
off  clamps  of  honey. 
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In  cool  weather  it  saves  heat,  also  annoyance 
from  robbers;  and  when  looking  for  queens  the 
bees  do  not  bunch  up  when  the  combs  are  the 
proper  distance  apart.  Also  when  we  have  all 
the  combs  looked  over,  they  are  ready  to  have 
the  cord  and  quilt  put  on  them  after  a  shove 
(with  both  hands  as  per  Fig.  1)  slides  them  all 
to  the  center  of  the  bottom-board,  ready  for  the 
hive.  P.  H.  Elwood. 

Starkville,  N.  Y.,  Mar.  15. 

Contin  ued  next  issue. 

[In  the  next  issue  Mr.  Elwood  will  explain 
why  the  closed-end  frame  as  Mr.  Quinby  rec- 
ommended it  does  not  kill  bees.  This  wiil  also 
be  illustrated  with  suitable  engravings.  Mr. 
Elwood  has  given  very  truthfully  the  two  re- 
quirements of  a  bee-hive— one  suited  to  the 
bees,  and  the  other  to  the  bee-keo};er.  We  all 
agree  on  the  first  requirement,  but  we  do  not  all 
agree  as  to  what  con!?titutes  the  Sf^cond  one.  I 
will  say  that  the  engraving.  Fig.  J  .  was  taken 
from  a  photograph,  and  is  very  nearly  accurate. 
The  manner  in  which  the  frame  is  hooked  to 
the  strap  iron  is  not  entirely  correct;  but  this 
will  be  illustrated  in  the  next  issue,  and  shown 
right.]  E.  R.  R. 


CLOSED-END  FRAMES. 


MRS.  AXTELL  DISCrSSES    SOME    OF    THEIR  DIS- 
ADVANTAGES. 

Mr.  Axtell  has  given  you  his  views  about  the 
standing  closed-end  Quinby  frames  and  hive, 
which  features  of  the  hive  1  like  too;  but  thei'e 
are  some  things  about  it  that  even  I  do  not  like. 
In  the  first,  place,  one  must  be  very  careful  to 
push  the  frames  up  tight  each  time;  and  even 
if  they  are  pushed  up  tight,  the  bees  will  stick 
on  a  little  bee  -  glue  along  the  crack  that 
was  made  when  pried  apart.  Then  next 
time  a  little  more  will  be  put  on,  and  the  next 
time  a  little  more,  so  that  they  will  unavoidably 
get  further  and  further  apart— that  is,  spaced 
further  apart  unless  the  apiarist  will  at  least 
once  a  year  scrape  between  those  combs. 

My  plan  has  been  to  get  around  once  in  two 
years  myself,  at  least,  and  take  down  the  front 
of  the  hive,  and,  with  an  old  butcher-knife,  I 
pry  each  comb  apart  and  scrape  between  the 
two,  then  scrape  off  the  front  board  of  the  hive, 
with  a  scraper  and  the  front  end  of  the  brood- 
frames  (I  scrape  the  front  end  before  being 
pried  apart).  Then  I  go  to  the  back  end  of  the 
hive  and  take  down  the  board  and  scrape  off 
the  back  end  of  the  fi-ames  before  prying  them 
apart;  then  I  pry  them  apart  and  scrape  be- 
tween the  combs;  then  scrape  off  the  board  be- 
fore putting  it  up. 

I  have  always  made  it  a  point,  about  once  in 
two  years,  to  have  the  edges  between  the  combs 
where  they  come  together  scraped,  and  the  front 
board  once  in  one  year:  and  the  back  board, 
which  is  often  taken  down,  scraped  oftener. 
Now,  if  that  scraping  is  neglected,  in  a  few 
years  an  immense  amount  of  wax  and  propolis 
would  be  put  in.  so  that  the  combs  w^ould  be 
spaced  much  too  far  apart;  and  the  frames,  by 
the  addition  of  the  propolis,  would  become  so 
long  we  could  not  shut  up  the  hive.  For  that 
reason,  year  before  last  I  strained  my  arras 
drawing  the  corners  close  together  so  they 
could  be  clamped.  We  are  about  to  fix  all  our 
hives  }4  or  --^^  of  an  inch  longer  than  they  were 
needed  when  new. 

Always,  in  the  fall,  we  have  a  large  number 
of  brood -frames  not  needed  in  the  hives,  and 
sometimes  they  are  filled  with  honey,  and  often 
not  filled;  but  I  generally  take  pains  to  have 
them  all  cleaned  of  propolis  between  the  edges 
where  they  come  together,  as  it  is  very  much 
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easier  cleaned  out  of  the  hive  than  in  the  hive, 
where  the  bees  are  constantly  poking  their 
heads  out  in  my  way.  and  I  have  to  use  the 
smoker  to  keep  them  back. 

Now,  anothei'  serious  objection  to  the  stand- 
ing closed-end  frames  is  especially  serious  in 
the  hands  of  our  liclpers  or  begiimers.  At  the 
front  ends,  if  the  Ijces  run.  they  will  generally 
run  down  at  the  front  end,  and  get  just  where 
we  want  to  set  the  frame.  I  can  scarcely  ever 
sit  and  look  at  one  of  my  helpers  replace  the 
combs  in  the  hive,  because  they  will  kill  so 
many  bees  at  that  front  end  on  the  bottom,  so 
there  is  danger  of  killing  the  queen  also.  Mr. 
Axtell  does  not,  nor  do  I.  kill  many  bees  in  that 
way:  but  we  are  careful  not  to  get  them  to 
running,  and  I  know  better  how  to  prevent  get- 
ting them  down  there:  bur  if  they  do  get  down 
too  bad,  then  we  loosen  the  front  board  a  little 
until  the  combs  are  returned;  but  in  that  case 
the  frame  must  be  caught  by  the  hoop-iron 
catch  at  the  bottom,  or  they  will  have  to  be 
watched  pretty  carefully,  or  they  will  tumble 
over. 

I  have  thought,  if  we  were  making  all  new 
frames  why  not  have  the  lower  end  of  the  front 
bar  a  mere  point?  but  then  the  bees  would,  a 
few  of  them,  get  between  the  end  of  the  frame 
and  the  front  board  unless  there  was  a  bee- 
space  between  the  frame  and  front  board. 

I  think  we  like  the  hive  and  frame  we  have 
always  used  better  than  any  other,  because  we 
better  know  how  to  handle  it.  But  there  are 
advantages  in  this  style  of  hive,  I  am  quite 
certain,'  which  we  can  not  get  in  the  hive  with 
a  hanging  frame  not  having  closed  ends. 

Roseville,  111.  Mrs.  L.  C.  Axtell. 

[I  do  not  know  that  I  clearly  understand  just 
what  kind  of  a  closed-end  arrangement  you 
use.  If  I  mistake  not  it  is  the  original  Quinby 
without  the  iron  hooks.  You  know  that  Capt. 
Hetherington  and  P.  H.  Elwood  use  the  Quin- 
by system,  slightly  modified.  As  they  use  it.  I 
do  not  think  they  are  troubled  much  with  the 
killing  of  bees  in  the  way  you  speak  of. 

I  know  that  propolis  will  build  up  between 
the  uprights  or  closed  ends:  but,  if  I  am  cor- 
rect, this  can  be  largely  obviated  by  compres- 
sion. This  is  so  with  the  Heddon  shallow 
closed -end  frames.  Although  we  have  used 
one  of  his  hives  some  three  or  four  years,  there 
is  scarcely  more  propolis  between  the  uprights 
than  there  was  the  first  three  months  it  was 
used.  The  compression  keeps  it  out.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  have  this  subject  discussed,  particu- 
larly by  Mr.  Elwood  and  Mr.  Hoffman,  and  by 
others  who  have  had  experience  "  along  this 
line  "  as  Doolittle  says.]  E.  R.  R. 


WAX  SECRETION. 


PROF.  COOK    STILL    THINKS  AVAX    IS  SECRETED 
ONLY  WHEN  NEEDKD. 


Friend  Root,  it  is  pleasant  to  read  the  replies 
in  the  last  number  of  the  American  Bee  Jour- 
nal^ to  the  query  regarding  wax  secretion. 
Nearly  all  think  bees  do  not  secrete  except 
when  it  is  necessary  in  the  economy  of  the  hive. 

In  the  March  l.")th  number  of  Gleanings  you 
remember  1  went  a  little  further.  I  ui'gc^d  that 
bees  secrete  only  when  the  wax  is  needed,  as  a 
I'ule.  and  gave,  as  the  b(^st  hypothesis  explain- 
ing this  that  quiet  was  the  probable  (explana- 
tion. I  should  add,  quiet  under  full  nutrition. 
That  is,  the  bee  is  functionally  active,  eats 
much,  luit  exercises  very  little. 

In  your  foot-noti^  you  r(Mnark  that  you  for- 
merly" thought  as  I  do:  but  you  add,  that  abun- 
dant* wax  scales,  produced  while  feeding  sugar 
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syrup— so  abundant  that  they  fall  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hive— makes  vou  skeptical.  I  have 
noticed  the  same  thing  that  vou  speak  of.  and 
it  the  rather  contii-med  my  view.  If  we  feed 
syrup  in  quantities,  the  be(>s  are  nervously  stim- 
ulated, and  I  think  the  functional  activity  is  by 
no  means  slight:  yet.  how  little  they  exercise': 
There  is  no  occasion  for  much  exercise.  With  a 
chance  they  will  build  comb  verv  rapidlv.  Sup- 
ply them  a  full  set  of  combs,  and  they  liave  no 
use  for  the  scales,  and  the  latter  lie  thick  on 
the  bottom-board.  This  strengthens  me  in  the 
view  that  wax  is  secreted  only  undcM-  those  con- 
ditions which  usually  prevail  wIkmi  wax  is 
needed.  That  is.  tlu^  bees  are  functionally  ac- 
tive undei-  high  nervous  tension,  and  yet  are 
not  exercising  much,  either  from  choic('  or  be- 
•caus(>.  as  in  cas(^  of  feeding,  there  is  little  or  no 
■occasion  fornuicli  exeieise.  The  fact  that  they 
do  not  Secrete  wax  excein  when  it  is  needed.  I 
feel  certain  is.  as  a  rah',  well  grounded.  If  any 
one  can  give  a  Ix^ter  solution  of  this  problem 
than  is  afforded  in  tlie  theoiy  of  physical  quiet 
in  conjunction  with  a  stimulated  condition,  I 
should  like  to  hear  it.  A.  J,  Cook. 

Agricultural  College.  Mich. 


E.  FBAXCE  GIVES  US  SOME  SHARP  FACTS  THAT 
WE  CAX  XOT  WELL  GET  AROUXD. 

In  March  15th  Gleaxixgs.  page  212,  Prof. 
Cook  gives  us  an  excellent  article  on  wax  secre- 
tion, and  A.  I.  Root  makes  some  good  remarks. 
Now,  I  don't  intend  to  criticise  either  of  you: 
in  fact.  I  agree  with  both  of  you.  But  I  have  a 
theory  of  my  own  as  to  when  and  why  bees  se- 
crete wax.  They  secrete  wax  whenever  they 
have  more  honey  than  they  have  combs  in 
which  to  store  it  away.  At  such  times  they 
have  to  hold  their  honey  in  their  sacs — they 
have  no  other  place  to  put  it.  The  wax  is  se- 
creted as  a  consequence  of  holding  the  honey  in 
their  sacs.  Now,  this  is  the  whole  sum  and 
substance  of  wax  secretion.  Give  a  new  swarm 
of  bees  a  full  set  of  empty  combs,  and  will  they 
secrete  wax?  No.  not  much:  but  give  them  an 
•empty  hive  when  honey  is  plentiful,  but  no 
combs,  then  the  secretion  goes  on  rapidly. 
Why?  Because  the  bees'  sacs  are  full  of  honey, 
and  they  have  to  hold  it  until  combs  are  built 
to  store  it  away. 

Another  case:  Hive  a  swarm  in  an  empty 
hive  when  there  is  a  dearth  of  honey.  When 
the  bees  have  to  eat  all  the  honey  they  can  get 
to  keep  alive,  will  they  secrete  wax?  Not  any. 
They  have  no  honey  in  their  sacs.  I  hived  a 
swarm  last  September — a  good-sized  one — and 
they  lived  until  cold  weather,  but  never  built 
an  inch  of  comb— then  starved.  Why  did  they 
not  secrete  wax?   No  honey. 

I  have  seen  it  stated  in  the  bee-papers  that 
only  young  bees  secrete  wax.  Now.  I  think 
that  is  a  mistake.  I  have  no  doubt  that  young 
bees  do  secrete  wax:  but  that  they  never  se- 
crete wax  after  they  are  old  enough  \o  go  to  the 
fields  and  gather  honey  is  not  so.  I  knoAv  that 
bees  will  secrete  wax  and  build  combs  until 
they  are  six  weeks  old.  Can  I  prove  it?  Yes. 
Several  years  ago  a  bee-man  near  here  hived  a 
swarm  of  bees  in  a  frame  hive  that  I  sold  him. 
Just  21  days  after,  they  had  tilled  the  hive  full 
of  combs,  and  a  set  of  boxes  with  honey,  and 
swarmed.  That  day  the  swarm  was  put  into 
another  hive,  and  they  tilled  that  hive  also,  in 
three  weeks.  Now,  don't  yoti  see  that  this  last 
swarm  of  bees  were  at  least  a  part  of  the  first 
swarm?  or  in  other  words,  every  bee  in  the  last 
swarm  was  one  of  the  tirst  swarm,  and  was  not 
less  than  21  days  old,  and  they  could  not  get 
young  bees  in  the  second  hive  in  less  than  21 
days  more?  So  the  same  lot  of  bees  were  se- 
creting wax  and  building  comb  for  six  weeks. 


I  believe  that,  as  long  as  a  bee  lives,  it  can  se- 
crete wax  and  build  comb  with  it.  and  that  old 
bees  can  secrete  wax  as  freely  as  young  ones, 
and  that  wax  is  nevei-  secreted  to  any  amount 
unless  the  bees  have  to  hold  their  honey  for  the 
lack  of  room  to  store  it  away,  and  they  can  not 
secrete  wax  unless  they  are  holding  honey  in 
their  sacs.  E.  France. 

Platteville,  Wis. 

[Friend  France.  I  congratulate  you  on  the 
point  you  make  in  regard  to  bees  seci'eting  wax 
when  they  are  six  weeks  old.  I  never  thotight 
of  it  before,  but  your  argument  is  unanswera- 
ble. A  swarm  that  casts  another  swarm  inside 
of  21  days  must  surely  send  out  only  old  bees. 
I  have  been  satisfied  for  years  that  old  bees  can 
secrete  wax,  nurse  brood,  oi-  do  almost  any 
thing  else,  on  a  pinch.]  A.  I.  R. 


DOOLITTLE    TELLS    US    WHAT    HE    THINKS  OF 
MII>LIOXAIKES,  AS  WELL  AS  WAX. 

I  read  with  interest  Prof.  Cook's  article  on 
page  212  of  Gleaxixgs  for  March  15.  and  heart- 
ily wish  he  were  correct.  He  may  be  so  during 
a  time  of  moderate  flow  of  honey,  with  no  de- 
sire on  the  part  of  the  bees  to  swki'm ;  but  with 
a  good  honey-flow,  and  a  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  bees  to  swarm.  I  can  only  think  him 
in  error,  in  the  light  of  past  experience.  Take 
his  example  of  the cow  secreting  milk  when 
there  is  a  young  calf  that  must  have  milk:"  and 
instead  of  proving  what  he  wishes  it  to,  it  most 
surely  proves  that  wax  must  be  wasted  when  a 
swarm  of  bees  is  hived  in  a  hive  fully  provided 
with  comb,  when  we  come  to  apply  that  ex- 
ample to  the  bees.  The  cow  secretes  milk  ac- 
cording to  "nature's  arranging"'  before  the 
birth  of  the  calf,  so  that  it  may  have  a  supply 
when  it  enters  into  the  world :  so  the  bees  begin 
to  prepare  for  their  future  home  some  length  of 
time  before  they  leave  the  parent  colony  by  se- 
creting wax.  so  that  they  may  be  prepared  with 
the  needed  material  when  they  enter  their  new 
hive,  which,  as  a  rule,  is  all  "swept  and  gar- 
nished,'" only  as  man's  hand  changes  their  usual 
surroundings.  If  the  professor  has  ever  exam- 
ined a  swarm  of  bees  as  they  hang  on  a  limb, 
waiting  for  the  scouts  to  return  and  report  "  a 
future  home,"'  and  failed  to  find  wax  secreted 
in  the  wax-pockets,  he  has  found  a  state  of  af- 
fairs that  I  never  did.  With  this  wax  already 
secreted,  what  is  to  become  of  it  when  the 
swarm  is  hived  in  a  hive  already  fully  furnish- 
ed, unless  it  is  wasted  ?  That  it'is  not  found  on 
the  bottom  of  the  hive  is  no  proof  that  there 
was  no  secretion,  or  that  it  has  not  been  wast- 
ed: for  I?have  repeatedly  seen  bees  leaving  the 
hive  with  wax  scales  in  their  mouth,  and  once 
or  twice  have  seen  them  drop  them  soon  after 
taking  wing,  although  I  believe  that  the  great- 
er part  of  this  waste  comes  about  by  an  unnec- 
essary thickening  of  the  combs,  and  a  useless 
daubing  of  wax  about  the  hive.  I  have  seen  the 
limbs  of  trees,  on  which  swarms  have  clus- 
tered, plastered  over  with  wax.  the  secretion 
was  so  great:  and  when  swarms  have  been  hived 
on  full  sheets  of  foundation.  I  have  scraped  the 
cells  off  the  foundation,  which  most  would  call 
"foundation  drawn  out."' only  to  find  the  found- 
ation in  as  perfect  condition  as  it  was  when  it 
was  placed  in  the  hive,  the  bees  simply  adding 
their  wax  to  the  side  walls  of  the  foundation.  I 
may  be  wrong,  but  I  can  see  in  this  only  a  waste 
of  wax.  or  a  waste  of  the  foundation:  have  it 
which  way  you  please.  In  times  of  a  slow  yield 
of  honey,  and  perhaps  I  luight  say  at  all  times. 
I  do  not  think  as  much  wax  would  be  secreted 
when  the  swarm  was  hived  on  empty  combs  as 
there  would  be  in  an  empty  hive,  for  the  contin- 
uous secretion  which  goes  on  after  the  swarm  is 
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hived  ill  an  empty  hive  till  the  hive  is  tilled 
with  comb  would  be  avoided,  and  tlius  a  pai  t  of 
the  secretion  would  be  stopped.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  have  ad\  ised  using  only  starters 
in  the  sections  if  the  hive  is  filled  with  combs 
below,  or  using  only  starters  in  the  frames  be- 
low, if  tlie  sections  are  lilled  with  combs  or  with 
foundation.  In  this  way  the  wax  which  the 
bees  have  already  secreted,  and  that  which  is  in 
the  process  of  secretion,  is  saved,  hence  no 
waste  at  any  point. 

THOSE  MILI.IONAIKK.S. 

I  was  taken  by  surprise  at  what  I  found  on 
pages  313  and  314  of  the  same  number  of  Gleax- 
iXGs;  and.  friend  Root,  as  you  toolv  a  colninn 
and  a  half  to  reply  to  friend  Il(>s(  lTon"s  half- 
column,  and  then  called  a  halt,  perliaijs  you  will 
allow  me  to  say  a  few  woi'ds  foi'  Isuih  of  you  in 
the  column  still  due  Bro.  H.  With  you.  I  agi'ee 
that  a  man  is  not  necessarily  w icl<ed  because  he 
is  in  possession  of  inudi  money,  nor  is  he  in  a 
wicked  calling  because  he  is  a  la\N  yer:  but  if  his 
money  comes  to  him  through  fj  .i  ad  or  dishonest 
practices,  in  which  his  poor  neighboi'S  are  rob- 
bed of  the  amount  he  gains,  above  what  he 
earns,  then  he  can  only  be  classed  with  sinners, 
no  matter  how  many  charitable  institutions  he 
helps  or  founds:  and  if  lie  i-^  a  lawyer,  and  lends 
Ills  influence  toward  the  framing  of  unjust  laws, 
laws  which  oppress  the  widow  and  the  father- 
less, then  the  ci'ies  of  these  "laborers  will  enter 
into  the  ears  of  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth.""  and  hap- 
py will  you  and  I  be,  friend  Root,  if  we  are 
found  in  opposition  to  such  practices,  and  if  we 
lift  up  our  voices  and  our  ballots  against  a  state 
of  things  which  allows  of  this  oppression:  for 
then  we  are  not  partakers  in  these  crimes,  even 
if  they  do  not  cease  to  exist.  There  are  only 
three  ways  in  which  montn'  can  be  secured:  By 
earning,  by  charity,  and  hy  fraud  (theft).  ^Vhen 
'"old  Hntcli."  secured  liis  millions  by  tlu^  wheat 
corinu'  a  fe'A'  years  ago.  did  he  earn  a  cent  of  it? 
Xo,  he  stol(^  it:  and  by  his  becoming  that  much 
riclKM'.  those  who  earned  the  money  which  ac- 
cumulated in  his  hands  were  just  so  much  poor- 
er. If  he  had  given  all  this  pile  to  good  institu- 
tions, the  Lord  would  not  have  blessed  him  for 
the  gift,  although  he  might  have  blessed  the  in- 
stitut'on.  So  of  railroad  ^^■recking.  trusts  in  oil. 
sugar,  coal.  etc..  which  I'ob  th(^  laborer  of  his 
hii'e,  which  things  ar(^  allowed  to  exist  in  our 
land  by  the  votes  of  the  people,  votes  which  they 
cast  ignoranrly,  by  allowing  their  minds  to  be 
di'awn  aside  fj'om  Tln^  right  and  real  issuesofthe 
day  by  scheming  politicians.  Then. by  our  pres- 
ent tariff  laws  the  i)ooi'  laborer  of  onr  country  is 
compelled  to  giv<*  cluirit ies  to  tlie  rich,  just  in 
proportion  to  what  hv  is  obliged  to  consume; 
and  so  we  see  thoiisan.ds  and  millions  of  our 
people  suffering  for  the  actual  necessities  of  life 
that  a  few  thousands  of  our  jjeople  may  become 
rich.  John  D.  Rockefellei*  is  rejjorted  to  be  an 
eminent  ('hristian  genthMuan.  and  yet  thou- 
sands of  the  poor  seamstresses  of  our  land  are 
spoiling  their  eyes,  and  have  been  foi-  the  ])ast 
years,  because  they  could  not  eai'u  the  whei-e- 
with  to  buy  oil  enou?!:ii  to  have  sufficient  light 
to  S(^M' during  tlu^  houi's  ol' 1  lie  niglit  A\  hicli  tliey 
were  obliged  to  woi'k'  to  k(M'|)  soul  and  body  to- 
gether. Xow.  Hvo.  Ivoot.  something  is  wi'ong 
somewliei'e,  and  it  b(>comes  yon  and  me  to  see 
that  we  are  on  the  I'ight  side,  and  that  is  why  I 
A\-i'ite  on  this  theme.  I  know  a  bee-jjaper  is  not 
the  i)i'o|)er  place  fo!'  a  discussion  of  politics  or  r(>- 
ligious  doctrines:  but  as  you  took  a  column  (>x- 
tra  on  that  sul\ject.  I  thought  you  \\  ould  allow 
the  same  space  to  me,  if  I  were'  not  abusive,  and 
I  have  tried  not  to  l)e.  G.  ]\L  Doolittee. 

Borodino,  N.  Y.,  March 

[Friend  Doolittle,  Prof.  Cook  will  have  to 
answer  you  in  regard  to  the  uax  i)robl(>m:  and 


if  I  really  took  a  column  and  a  half  before.  I 
certainly  ought  not  to  occupy  any  space  just 
now.  But  we  should  all  be  careful  to  look  on 
both  sides  of  these  great  national  questions,  and 
we  should  also  beware  of  uncharitable  ex- 
tremes. There  is  a  safe  ground,  and  a  riglit  one 
in  all  these  (|uestioiis.  and  we  who  are  striving 
to  follow  Ciii  isi  .IcMis  ouulit  not  to  be  very  far 
from  each  other  in  our  oijinions.] 


THE  VALUE    OF   EMPTY    COMBS:    A   VALI  AKLP: 
EXPEREMEXT.  SIIOAVIXfr  THAT  BEES  SE- 
CRETE ^\  AX  whp:x  COMPEEEED 
TO   lU'IET)  COMB. 

With  Pi-of.  Cook.  I  gr(>atly  doubt  whether 
bees  have  to  secrete  wax  unless  thei'f^  is  a  great 
honey-flow,  and  no  place  provided  foi'  them  to 
deposit  it.  A  few  years  ago  this  same  suljject 
was  talked  up  in  X]\v  bee-journals:  and  as  I  luid 
helped  some  in  an  apiary  for  over  30  years,  and 
had  read  so  many  different  opinions  and  theo- 
ries on  the  secretion  of  l)ees\\'ax.  I  felt  very 
much  like  making  a  few  observations,  and  it 
was  not  long  Ix'fore  an  opportunit\-  [^resented 
itself.  It  was  a  very  warm  morning  in  the 
swarming  season.  Mr.  M.  was  called  from 
home,  and  I  was  left  alone  to  care  for  the  bees. 
In  a  short  time  the  sw  arming-note  was  soimded. 
and  ''the  bees  had  swarmed."  ^^'e  were  mak- 
ing use  of  some  draw  n-out  combs  at  the  time, 
and  I  got  a  hive,  lilh^d  it  with  some  of  them, 
and  hived  the  bees:  then  I  wiped  the  sweat 
from  my  face,  and  retui'ned  to  my  labor.  This 
was  swarm  No.  1. 

I  had  hardly  got  setth^d  down  to  work,  when 
"buzz,  l^uzz."' aufl  out  came  anotixu'  swarm  of 
bees.  ■•  Ha.  ha  !"  I  said  to  nn  self.  "  now  is  my 
time  to  experiment  a  little."  So  I  went  and  got 
a  hive,  filled  it  with  en!i)ty  fi'ames.  and  hived 
swarm  No.  3.  and  then  awaited  results. 

The  next  dav  1  went  to  look  at  them.  Swarm 
No.  1  I  found  very  busy  at  work'  bringing  honey 
from  the  field,  and  depositing  it  in  the  combs: 
and  on  the  alighting-board  and  bottom  of  the 
hive  there  was  quite  a  (luantity  of  those  little 
w  ax  scak'S:  Imt  it  was  very  difHcult  to  find  any 
scales  in  the  \\  a x-pock'ets  on  the  bees.  Then  I 
went  to  No.  3  and  found  there  w cj-e  not  more 
than  half  as  many  bees  goinu'  and  coming  from 
the  field  as  there  wcu'e  from  No.  1.  1  \ cry  gently 
raised  the  cover  and  looked  in,  and  found  the 
rest  of  them  hanging  in  festoons  to  the  top- 
bars,  quietly  working  at  their  trade  of  comb- 
building,  w^hile  those  that  came  from  tlu^  field 
seemed  to  be  firinging  honey  for  them  to  con- 
sume, to  produce  tlu^  wax  to  build  the  comb 
from:  and  the  secretion  of  w  ax  \\'as  \-ery  plenti- 
ful on  the  bees,  but  there  w  a<  none  on  the  bot- 
tom-board nor  around  the  entrance  to  tlie  hive. 

They  w  orked  on  in  this  w  ay  for  a  few  days, 
and  built  comi)  v(n'y  fast:  then  the  yield  of  hon- 
ey in  llie  Held  diminished,  so  they  could  get  but 
a  little:  and  although  tlun-  were  still  inactive, 
the  wax  secretion  diminished,  and  comb-build- 
ing progressed  very  slowh  .  Therefore  I  think 
consumption  cans(^s  production;  and  if  circum- 
stances afe  such  that  the  l)e(>s  consume  a  lai'ge 
amount  of  lioney,  they  tliey  will  secrete  a  lai'ge 
amount  of  wax.  But  this  is  no  savim?:  for.  if 
the  honey  that  they  consume  to  lill  ilie  hive  or 
boxes  were  stored  in  surplus  boxes  or  comb,  it 
would  pay  for  combs  or  foundation  to  fill  a 
number  of  hives.  Observer. 

[My  good  friend,  you  have  given  us  a  most 
valuable  experi(Mice.  First,  it  indicates  beyond 
question  that  a  colony  \\\\\  store  more  honey 
for  the  extractor  wium  they  have  a  full  set  of 
combs.  She(>ts  of  foundation  would  pi'obably 
come  next  to  full  combs:  but  empty  frames  are 
away  beiiind.  Onr  older  readers  may  rcMuem- 
ber  that  I  made  expcu-inuuits  in  just  this  liiu^ 
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nearly  t\\  onty  years  a^ro.  A  now  swarm,  with 
a  full  set  of  e'mptx  romli-^.  does,  however,  se- 
crete quite  a  little  w  ax.  They  ])nt  it  on  top  of 
the  top-hars.  cxtciid  out  the  Ivngth  of  the  c(dls 
Avhercvci'  the  s\k\v('  will  adniit  of  it.  and  often 
put  little  tins  arouud  the  end-bars.  The  point 
of  great  value  to  bee-k-eejxM's  is  this:  A  new 
swarm,  hived  on  empty  frames,  will  at  once— 
at  least  th(>  greater  pait  of  them— haug  idly 
untilthew;i\  <(  al'  ^  a iv  -  ■(  lettHl :  whereas,  with 
full  sets  of  euiuli>.  iieail.\  all  these  bees  could 
go  at  once  to  the  tields  tor  stores.] 


WEST'S  CELL-PROTECTOR. 

A  NEW  AND  VAI.UAKI.E  DEVICE. 

The  cell-protector  was  worth  over  SKK)  to  me 
two  years  ago  in  swanning-tiiii:'.  as  I  i-equeened 
over  10')  swann,-^  with  cells  from  my  choicest 
stock's,  and  at  the  same  time  stopix'd  swarming 
^\dnM'e  the  cells  \\-ere  introduced.  My  bees  win- 
tered well  and  came  out  strong  the  following 
spring,  while  others  lost  vei-y  heavily  all  around 
me. 

I  dare  not  say  that  it  is  a  positive  fact  tiuit 
the  method  I  practiced  two  years  ago  will  al- 
ways prevent  s\\  arjning.  but  it  did  with  me  in 
four  ditferent  yards,  and  it  M'as  a  swai'ming 
year  too.  The  hives  that  I  did  not  ireat  that 
way  neaiiy  all  swarmed,  and  in  many  of  them 
we  killed  the  queen  while  the  s\\'arm  was  on  the 
wing,  and  destroyed  the  cells  in  the  hive  and 
gave  them  a  choice  quecui-cell  in  the  protector, 
from  a  hive  that  had  cast  a  swarm  tive  or  six 
days  before.  This  is  easily  done  while  the  bees 
are  on  the  wing. 

This  way  of  requeening  a  yard  of  bees  costs 
nothing,  and  gives  you  a  chance  of  doing  it 
when  swarming-celis  are  plentiful,  and  this  is 
the  time  to  do  it.  b(^cause  we  can  get  better 
queens:  and  by  going  to  a  hive  that  has  not 
swarmed,  and  especially  if  for  any  cause  the 
que(m  is  condemned,  kill  her  and ' destroy. the 
cells  if  any  are  started,  and  give  them  a  choice 
cell  in  the  i)rotectO]'  at  once. 


Fig.  1.  Fi(j.  2. 

X.  D.  west's  spiral-spring  cele-protector. 


If  you  want  to  raise  any  virgin  queens,  go  to 
a  hive  that  has  cast  a  swarm  tive  or  six  days 
previously,  cut  out  carefully  all  the  cells  you 
wish  to  save:  place  the  min  the  protectors:  lay 
them  in  a  box  of  cotton,  or  have  a  block  with  a 
number  of  holes  to  set  them  in  until  you  are 
ready  to  use  them.  Now.  when  all  cells'are  cut 
out,  .lust  place  the  cell,  as  it  is  already  in  the 
protector,  on  the  side  of  a  comb  in  the  same 
hive.    By  pushing  the  spur  of  the  protector 


(see  Fig.  1)  into  the  comb  it  \\  ill  stay  thej-e:  and 
with  the  long queen-caGe  ])laced  below  (see  Fig. 
3),  it,  with  its  si)ur  ])u>hed  into  the  comb,  will 
also  stay,  and  there  is  queen  food  in  tlie  bottom 
of  this  cage,  so  tiutt.  when  the  queen  hatches, 
she  will  run  down  into  this  cage.  In  this  way 
you  can  have  a  queen-nursery  in  any  hive,  and 
hatch  out  as  many  queens  as  you  wish.  Now. 
after  the  cells  are  hatched  you  can  make  as 
many  nuclei  as  ymi  have  queens,  by  just  taking 
one  frame  with  adhering  bees,  and  place  in  an 
empt>'  hi\  e:  ijlac(>  another  comb  by  tin'  >^ide  of 
this:  give  them  one  of  these  virgin  (|uei  iis:  close 
the  hive,  and  soon  until  the  cells  aic  used  up. 
and  wait  until  the\'  lay:  then  do  with  them 
what  you  please. 

now  TO  USE   TriE  CEEL-PROTECTOR. 

Hold  the  small  end  of  the  protector  between 
the  thumb  and  lirst  and  second  fingers  of  the 
left  hand.  Hold  the  que<Mi-cell  by  the  big  end 
in  the  right  hand  in  the  same  way.  Now  you 
are  read.\-  to  put  the  cell  in:  and  as  soon  as  the 
lingers  of  the  right  hand  touch  the  cage,  it  will 
shorten  up  !)y  pushing  slightly,  so  as  to  tix  the 
point  of  the  cell  just  through  the  small  end  of 
the  protector.  Let  loose  \\  ith  the  right  hand, 
and  the  coil  will  spring  back  and  cover  th*^  butt 
end  of  the  cell:  then  sli].)  the  tin  cover  in  be- 
tween the  w  ire  coil,  just  above  the  butt  end  of 
the  cell:  then  you  are  ready  to  put  the  cell  in  a 
hive.  Then  just  spread  the  combs  apart  far 
enough  to  put  you]'  hand  in:  now  push  the  spur 
of  the  protector  in  the  comb  wheri^  you  want  it 
(See  Fig.  1).  I  leave  them  just  below  the  top- 
bar.  Now  place  your  frames,  and  you  are  done. 
The  top  of  the  protocloi'  is  in  plain  sight  when 
the  hive  is  open.  Care  should  be  used  to  handle 
the  cells  right  side  up,  without  a  jar.  It  is  a 
satisfaction  to  look  in  a  few  days  and  find  your 
cells  all  whole  except  where  the  queen  has 
helped  herself  out.  The  liees  can  not  destroy 
the  cell  before  she  hatches,  if  properly  put  in: 
neither  will  it  be  destroyed  by  spreading  the 
frames  if  vou  wish  to  do  so.         N.  D.  West. 

Middleburg.  N.  Y..  Feb.  3. 

[Mr.  N.  D.  West  is  one  of  those  bee-keepers 
at  whose  place  I  stopped  in  my  bicycling  tour. 
He  owns  some  400  colonies  distributed  in  three 
yards.  Although  I  made  at  his  place  a  very 
brief  call  of  only  some  fifteen  or  tweniy  minutes. 
I  became  convinced  of  the  fact.  i)y  looking 
around  with  his  son  (the  father  was  absent), 
that  he  is  one  of  the  bee-keepers  who  ought  to 
let  their  light  shine  a  little  more.  I  met  him  for 
the  first  time  at  the  Albany  convention,  and 
there  he  showed  me  a  spiral-spring  cell-protect- 
or. Several  bee-keepers  who  have  tried  them 
said  that  they  were  a  good  thing.  I  have  since 
been  informed  that  Capt.  Hetherington  con- 
siders them  so  good  that  he  has  ordered  .500.  and 
that  P.  H.  Elwood  also  wants  a  lot  of  them,  and 
tluit  both  say  they  are  ahead  of  any  thing  else 
they  evei-  sa^^■  for  a  protector.  Mr.  W.  L.  Teu- 
nant  said  he  would  rather  do  without  comb 
foundation  th;in  to  do  \'s  ithout  these  protectors. 
This  estimate  is  perhaps  a  little  strong. 

I  am  well  aware  that  this  looks  like  free  ad- 
vertising: but  when  so  tnany  good  bee-keepers 
assure  me  it  is  a  good  thing.  I^  am  glad  to  give 
it  this  ]iotice,  particularly  as  ]Mr.  West  charges 
a  very  reasonable  price  for  them.  As  he  pays 
for  advertising  space  elsewhere,  he  can  not  be 
accused  of  taking  advantage  of  this  notice  free. 
We  &ye  well  aware  that  the  principle  of  the 
protectors  is  old,  and  that  Doolittle  has  used  a 
irirc-cloth  cone  for  years,  but  1  believe  the  idea 
of  using  a  spiral  spring  is  new.  The  point  of 
superiority  over  wire-cloth  cone-protectors  is. 
that^the  spirals  adjust  themselves  to  the  size  of 
the  cell,  causing  the  tin  slide  shown  in  the  en- 
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graving  to  press  down  on  the  top  of  the  cell,  so 
that  the  end,  or  point,  of  the  cell  is  squeezed 
against  the  apex  of  the  cone.  With  the  wiie- 
cloth  protectors  I  have  laiown  bees  to  push  tlie 
cell  up,  crawl  inside  of  the  cone,  and  gnaw  into 
the  side  of  the  cell:  but  t!i(^y  could  not  very  well 
do  it  with  Mr.  West's  spirals. 

The  point  he  makes,  that  the  requeening  can 
be  done  during  swarming-time,  is  a  good  one,  as 
is  also  the  point  that  an  extra-long  cone  can  be 
attached  to  shorter  ones,  the  queen  hatched 
out,  and  be  retained  a  day  or  two  until  a  place 
is  found  for  her.  The  facility  with  which  these 
cones  can  be  attached  to  the  combs  is  another 
point  in  their  favor.J  E.  R.  R. 


EVAPORATING  HONEY  BY  SOLAS  HEAT  IN 
FLORIDA. 

w.  s.  hart's  devicp:,  and  how  he  does  it 

ON    A  DAKGE    SCALE;    HE    THINKS  SOLAK 
EVAPORATED   HONEY  IS   NOT  INFERIOR 
TO  THAT   RIPENED  BY   THE  BEES. 


By  request  of  some  of  your  southern  corres- 
pondents, backed  by  your  own,  I  give  you  a  de- 
scription ofmy  method  of  curing  extracted  honey. 
But  first  let  me  say  I  had  a  short  interview  with 
the  editor  of  The  Florida  Farmer  and  Fruit 
Groiver.  The  editor,  in  commenting  on  my 
honey,  said.  "Not  content  with  the  desiccation 
done  by  the  bees,  he  reduces  it  in  a  sun  evapo- 
rator, in  a  large  pan  under  glass,  to  a  consisten- 
cy so  dense  that  it  will  keep  a  long  time  without 
candying."  The  honey  shown  to  editor  Powers 
was  cured  more  than  that  which  I  usually  send 
to  market.  I  cured  it  while  testing  the  evapo- 
rator to  see  what  it  would  do,  and  to  see  wheth- 
er thorough  curing  with  solar  heat  would  dark- 
en the  color.  His  description  of  the  honey  was 
a  correct  one,  and  sho^^■s  that  there  is  no  reason 
for  uneasiness  on  that  point. 

My  honey-house  is  set  upon  a  concrete  base, 
about  two  feet  high,  bringing  the  floor  of  the 
lower  room  below  the  surface  of  the  gi'ound, 
and  the  sills  a  few  inches  above  ground.  Here 
in  this  lower  room  I  store  extracted  honey  in 
barrels.  From_this  room  there  is  a  large  air- 
pipe  running  out  at  the  top  of  the  building, 
which  keeps  up  a  circulation  of  air. 

Work  for  the  apiary,  such  as  extracting,  is 
done  on  the  next  floor  above,  while  the  third 
floor  is  used  for  storing  empty  hives. 

From  my  large  geared  Stanley  extractor  the 
honey  runs  into  a  tank  capable  of  holding  1350 
lbs.,  that  rests  on  the  floor  in  the  northeast  cor- 
ner of  the  extracting-room.  The  honey  passes 
from  this  to  the  evaporating-pan  by  way  of  a 
faucet  and  a  tin  pipe  projecting  through  the 
side  of  the  building.  The  evaporatoj-  is  made 
of  heavy  tin,  and  is  incased  in  wood,  as  are  the 
tanks  also.  It  is  8  feet  long,  4  wide,  and  with 
sides  2}4  inches  high.  Every  four  inches  of  its 
length  there  is  a  tin  partition  2  inches  high, 
running  from  one  side  to  within  4  inches  of  the 
opposite  side,  and  alternate  ones  soldered  to  the 
opposite  sides,  so  that  the  honey  flows  back 
and  forth  across  the  pan,  a  distance  of  about  a 
hundred  feet,  before  reaching  the  faucet  at  the 
lower  end,  through  which  it  falls  into  a  tank  be- 
low, of  the  same  capacity  as  the  first  mention- 
ed. Any  one  who  has  seen  a  syrup  evaporator 
will  fully  understand  the  workings  of  this  one. 

The  tank  below  runs  on  trucks  and  a  track, 
and,  when  filled,  it  is  rolled  out  to  the  large  slid- 
ing-door  that  divides  the  evai)orating-room 
from  lower  stoiy  of  the  main  building.  From 
the  faucet  in  the  tank,  the  honey  runs  directly 
into  the  barrels,  which  are  placed  on  end  on  the 
floor  of  the  storing-room. 


I  fill  all  my  barrels  at  the  end.  for  several 
good  i-easons.  When  full  the  barrels  are  bung- 
ed up  tight,  and  are  ready  for  market,  except 
that  I  always  drive  up  the  hoops  just  before 
shipping,  and  put  double-pointed  tacks  behind 
them  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  slipping. 

The  evapoi'ating-room  is  built  on  to.  and  runs 
out  11  feet  from,  the  north  side  of  the  honey- 
house,  and  flush  with  the  east  side.  The  east 
wall  is  5  ft.  ()  in.  high  above  the  floor;  the  back 
wall  (5  ft.  i)  in.,  and  the  room  is  5  ft.  4  in.  wide. 
Three  sash,  3x0  ft.,  are  used  to  cover  the  room", 
except  next  to  the  main  building,  whei-e  the 
shadow  falls.  The  evaporator  is  arranged  to 
go  close  up  to  the  glass,  and  can  be  lowered  or 
raised  at  the  north  end  to  increase  or  diminish 
the  speed  of  the  honey-flow  according  to  the 
heat  and  amount  of  curing  desired.  The  evap- 
orating-pan can  be  taken  do\\  nand  carried  into 
the  storing-room  when  not  in  use. 

In  both  the  front  and  back  wall  of  the  evapo- 
rating-room  there  are  two  I'ows  of  33^-inch 
holes,  bored  and  covered  with  wire  netting,  to 
allow  a  free  circulation  of  air  over  the  honey. 
The  past  season  I  have  also  left  the  door  of  the 
room  open  most  of  the  time,  as  I  find  that,  the 
greater  the  circulation  of  air,  the  quicker  the 
honey  cures. 

The  evaporating-pan  is  put  quite  close  up  to 
the  east  side  of  the  room,  leaving  a  space  on  the 
west  side  for  a  person  to  work  over  the  pan  to 
scour  it  or  clean  honey  out  of  it  when  a  light 
grade  is  following  a  dark  one.  The  tank  below 
is  laid  on  casings  that  raise  them  a  foot  above 
the  floor.  This  makes  it  more  convenient  to 
handle  the  tank  or  to  draw  honey  from  it  into 
pails  for  home  sales.  The  utility  of  the  evapo- 
rator consists  in  the  fact  that  honey  can  be  ta- 
ken from  the  hives  when  not  over  a  third  capped, 
and  it  can  then  be  cured  more  thoroughly  than 
could  be  done  in  the  hives  by  the  bees,  thereby 
very  largely  increasing  the  crop.  Capping  hon- 
ey is  a  slow  and  expensive  process.  By  this  sys- 
tem an  even  grade  of  honey  is  obtained,  with 
raucli  less  labor  and  expense  than  when  left 
longer  in  the  hives.  Some  able  men  claim  that 
honey  is  better  flavored  when  ripened  by  the 
bees.  I  can  not  agree  with  them  in  this,  nor  do 
the  retui-ns  and  reports  from  those  who  sell  my 
honey  indicate  the  correctness  of  this  theory. 
Nor  could  any  bee-keeper,  who  has  ever  tried, 
tell  me  with  any  certainty  which  sample  of  hon- 
ey handed  him  was  ripened  in  the  hive,  and 
which  by  sun's  heat.  Usually  they  select  the 
latter  for  the  former,  as  it  is  usually  of  a  heavier 
body.  With  the  arrangement  here  described  I 
have  no  trouble  in  thoroughly  curing  my  crop 
of  fifteen  to  twenty-five  thousand  pounds,  and 
I  could  handle  still  more  without  enlarging  my 
outfit,  though  a  larger  evaporating-pan  would 
be  an  improvement.  I  have  to-day  113  colonies, 
perhaps,  of  bees.  W.  S.  Hart. 

Hawks  Park,  Fla.,  jNIarch  10. 


[Many  thanks  for  the  full  details  of  your  ar- 
rangements, friend  H.  Although  we  have  de- 
scribed similar  ones  before,  we  have  not  here- 
tofore had  such  a  report  from  direct  practical 
use.  My  experience  has  been,  that,  for  drying 
lumber,  evaijorating  fruit  or  vegetables,  or  any 
thing  of  this  sort,  a  very  large  volume  of  dry 
air  should  be  made  to  pass  over  or  through  the 
product.  You  did  not  tell  us  how  long  it  took 
to  evajwrate  a  barrel  of  honey.  Of  course,  it 
would  depend  upon  how  thick  it  is  to  start  with. 
Very  likely  your  locality  would  give  you  more 
and  stronger  sunshine  than  we  get  here,  espe- 
cially in  March  and  A])ril.  This  present  sibl  ing, 
up  to  (late  of  writing,  April  4.  has  been  cloudy 
and  rainy,  as  a  rule,  while  sunshine  has  been 
the  exception.] 
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THE  HONEY-BEE. 


A  REVIEAV  OF  COWAN'S  NEW  SCIENTIFIC  WORK. 
BY  ERNEST  R.  ROOT. 

Agreeably  to  my  promise  made  some  time 
ago,  I  will  now  try  to  give  you  a  taste  of  some 
of  the  good  things  that  appear  in  that  new 
scientific  work  entitled. The  Honey-Bee:  Its 
Natural  History,  Anatomy,  and  Physiology,  by 
Thomas  William  Cowan."'  The  book  is  a  small 
one,  ijX  by  ■i)<^,  and  contains  193  pages;  but  it 
represents  Sbu  Immense  amount  of  painstaking 
work.  It  is  neatly  bound,  and  appropriately 
embossed  in  gilt.  It  is  wholly  scientific,  and 
therefore  it  has  little  or  noth- 
ing to  say  regarding  practical 
apiculture,  that  part  being 
entirely  delegated  to  a  former 
work  of  the  author's.  During 
my  spare  half  -  hours  in  the 
evening  I  have  been  studying 
the  work  with  a  good  deal  of 
pleasure.  It  is  not  a  book 
that  can  be  read  like  a  story, 
but  it  is  one  tliat  requires  at- 
tention and  careful  study.  Un- 
like some  of  the  larger  works, 
it  is  condensed,  but  still  seems 
to  cover  the  most  that  is  im- 
portant from  a  scientific  point 
of  view  regarding  our  little 
friends  the  bees. 

One  thing  that  struck  my 
eye  particularly,  was  the 
beautiful  frontispiece  engrav- 
ing, showing  almost  the  en- 
tire anatomy  of  the  bee:  and 
I  became  so  much  interested 
in  studying  it  that  I  here  re- 
produce it  for  the  benefit  of 
our  readers. 

Now,  if  you  will  have  a  lit- 
tle patience  I  will  try  to  give 
you  the  gist  of  my  reading, 
and  at  the  same  time  avoid 
the  use  of  scientific  terms,  so 
far  as  possible.  I  may  remai'k, 
in  passing,  that  the  anatomy 
of  the  bee  is,  in  many  respects, 
similar  to  that  of  the  human 
body;  and  in  describing  the 
various  organs  and  functions 
I  will  endeavor  to  call  atten- 
tion to  those  that  are  similar 
in  our  own  frames. 

I  will  first  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  alimentary  canal 
—that  is,  the  organs  of  diges- 
tion and  assimilation.  What 
is    digestion  ? .   Our  author 
says,  '•  It  is  the  separation  of 
the  nutrient  part  of  food  from 
the  non-nutrient,  and  the  con- 
version of  the  nutrient  into  a 
liquid  fit  to  mingle  with  the 
blood,  and  thus  nourish  the 
body  of  the  insect."   We  all 
know  how  the  bee  gathers  up 
his  food  through  his  wonderful  and  delicate 
little  tongue.   It  then  passes  into  a  little  tube 
just  below  the  point  A,  in  the  engraving,  and  is 
called  the  Or^sophagus,  or  gullet.   We  find  a 
similar  organ  in  our  own  bodies,  leading  from 
the  mouth  and  communicating  directly  to  the 
stomach.   This  oesophagus  passes  through  the 
waist  of  the  bee,  or  thorax,  as  it  is  called,  and 
to  the  honey-stomach  G  in  the  abdomen.   It  is 
in  this  little  sac,  although  it  can  hold  but  a 
tiny  drop  at  a  time,  that  millions  and  millions 
of  pounds  of  nectar  are  carried  annually  and 
stored  in  our  combs.   This  sac  G  is  located  in 


the  fore  part  of  the  abdomen,  or  "  hinder  "  part 
of  the  bee,  as  the  boy  said. 

Several  years  ago  I  had  a  curiosity  to  know 
what  the  bees  were  working  on.  I  suspected 
that  they  were  gathering  juices  from  over- 
ripened  raspberries  on  the  vines.  In  order  to 
satisfy  myself  I  grasped  a  bee  by  her  waist  and 
abdomen,  and  pulled  until  the  parts  were  sepa- 
rated, and  then  was  revealed  the  little  honey- 
sac,  which  had  disengaged  itself  from  the  ab- 
domen. This  contained  a  light  purpl(>  or  wine- 
colored  liquid.  The  size  of  this  honey-sac,  as  near- 
ly as  I  can  recollect  now,  was  a  good  big  eighth  of 
an  inch;  and  I  should  remark  that  the  bee  had 
all  that  she  could  contain  in  her  little  pocket. 


SECTION  OF  BEE,  SHOWING  ITS  INTERNAL  ORGANS. 

Cheshire  says  that,  when  the  honey-sac  is  full, 
it  is  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  This  would 
agree  with  my  observations. 

STOMACH-MOUTII. 

The  next  thing  that  engages  our  attention  is 
a  sort  of  valve,  which  has  been  call  the  stom- 
ach-mouth, and  is  located  between  the  honey- 
stomach  and  the  true  stomach;  viz.,  at  H.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  organs;  and  I 
suppose  that  no  part  of  the  internal  anatomy  of 
the  bee  has  been  studied  more,  theorized  about, 
dissected,  and  examined,  than  this  delicate  and. 
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beautiful  little  valve.  At  H  its  true  structure 
does  not  appear.  It  lias  l)c('ii  lilceiiod  in  appear- 
ance to  a  bud  just  about  to  opiMi.  It  is  a  soit  of 
valve,  fringed  on  the  inside  with  rows  of  bris- 
tles, or  ha  ii's,  the  object  (if  \\  hich  sc(mis  to  be 
to  separate  the  pollen  giains  from  tlie  nectar, 
the  former  passing  into  tlie  stomach  L.  With- 
out special  engravings  which  I  may  yet  copy 
from  Mr.  Cowan's  boolc,  T  can  not  explain  ex- 
actly the  manner  in  which  this  \alv('  per- 
forins its  functions. 

TRl'E  STOMACH. 

This  corresponds  to  the  stomach  in  our  own 
bodies,  and  performs  the  same  function  in  the 
way  of  digestion  in  converting  the  nutrient 
particles  of  the  food  into  blood.  The  inside 
walls  of  the  stomach  have  certain  cells  which 
perform  certain  offices:  but  withom  more  deti- 
nite  engi-avings  it  \\'ill  be  impossil)le  to  describe 
them  in  detail. 

The  next  organ  is  the  small  intestine,  or,  as 
it  is  sometimes  called,  the  ilion."  In  the  hu- 
man body  the  small  intestines  arc  much  more 
elaborate.  It  is  in  this  that  the  food,  after  its 
digestion,  passes,  and  where,  'ny  al)sorption.  the 
njitrient  particles  not  already  absorbed  pass 
into  the  blood,  and  soon  througliont  the  system. 

You  will  notice,  also,  at  L,  some  small  radiat- 
ing filaments.  These  an^  calh^d  the  malphy- 
gian  tubes.  It  is  not  certain  what  their  office 
is,  but  it  is  thought  that  th(>se  ar^,  the  urinary 
organs. 

At  the  end  of  the  small  intestine.  K.  you  will 
notice  an  enlargement,  M.  This  is  what  is 
called  the  colon.  Those  who  have  been  study- 
ing the  water-cure  remedy,  as  given  in  Glea^v^- 
IXGS  lately,  will  know  something  what  this  is 
in  the  human  body.  Altliougii  the  appearance 
of  the  colon  in  the  bee  is  different  from  that  in 
the  human  body,  yet  its  functions  are  very 
much  the  same:  and  if  allowed  to  become 
dammed  up  by  excreta  (that  is,  by  I'etention 
during  winter)'it  is  liable  to  cause  disease  in 
the  bee,  just  tlie  same  as  in  the  human  body. 
On  page  11:.'  Mr.  Cowan  says: 

From  t!ie  cob. n,  what  lomainsof  the  undigested 
food  is  expederl  t)y  the  a  iul  oijening- Mrontispiece. 
()).  For  this  purpose  strong-  muscles  exist,  by  which 
the  colon  is  eomprL'-sed  uiKl  tlie  exereta  ejected. 

The  quantii.\- of  t!ie  excreta  voided,  usually  of  a 
dark  brown  color,  is  rc,!2uduted  by  tlie  nature  of  tiie 
food;  bad  houcy,  an  iinpioiier  substitute  for  hoiiej' 
(such  as  glucose)  ijrodui-ing  a  larger  amount,  wliile 
good  li<)ii"y  and  good  syru.p  produce  less,  a  larger 
propo!liou'of  it  being  digested  and  absorbed.  It  is, 
Therefoie,  important  tliat  l>ecs  should  have  good 
food,  as,  in  a  healthy  condition,  workers  never  void 
tlieir  fasces  in  the  hive,  liut  ou  the  wing-.  In  the 
winter  it  is  retained  uiUil  voided  on  their  first  llig-ht. 

So  you  see,  then,  that  bad  food  makes  mis- 
chief, just  the  same  as  it  does  in  the  human 
body,  and  it  is  in  this  that  the  overplus  of  freces 
is  slJored  during  winter. 

HOW  THE  BEE  "  MAKES  "  HONEY. 

After  the  nectar  is  gathered,  it  is  then  trans- 
ferred from  the  tongue  to  the  oesophagus  and 
thence  to  the  honey-stomach.  G.  It  has  been 
shown  repeatedly  by  experinnnit  that  tliei'e  are 
a  great  many  more  pollen  giains  in  the  nectar 
than  in  honey;  hence  the  little  stomach-mouth 
H  comes  into  play  in  separating  the  grains 
from  the  mouth.  On  ari'ival  at  the  hive,  the 
bee  regurgitates — that  is.  expc^ls  tln^  contents  of 
the  honey-sac  into  the  cell;  but  during  its  stay 
in  the  honey-sac  the  nectar  has  under-gone  a 
change;  that  is,  it  has  been  converted,  says 
Mr.  Cowan,  from  the  cane  sugar  of  nectar  into 
the  grape  sugar  of  honey,  by  i\w  agency  of  a 
certain  gland.  This  sustains  the  position  held 
so  persistently  by  Prof.  Cook,  and  his  view  is 
doubtless  correct:  for  when  two  such  doctors 
agree,  and  cite  the  authority  of  almost  all  of 


the  eminent  scientists  of  Europe  in  its  support, 
the  rest  of  us  will  have  to  fall  into  line.  ' 

But  the  bee  may  not  i-egui-gitate  the  honey, 
for  it  may  pass  rlii-ectly  inio  the  chyle-stomach! 
We  see.  iheref()j  (\  that,  when  a  s\\  arm  issues, 
the  bees,  aft(M'  lilling  tlieir  honey-sacs  to  thefr 
full  capacity  (a  veiy  small  drop),  can  carry 
with  them  a  supply  of  food  to  last  tiiem  for  sev- 
eral days:  and  even  while  on  the  wing,  through 
that  little  stomach-mouth.  H.  tluw  may  take 
nourishment.  So  much  for  the  alimentary  ca- 
nal, its  ofHce  in  digestion,  and  the  honey- 
stomach. 

THE  XEKVOUS  SYSTEM. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  nervous 
system.  By  referring  to  the  engraving  von  will 
see  parallel  and  nu^dial  lines  passing  the  entire 
length  of  the  bee.  and  linally  communicating 
with  the  bi'ain  A.  Along  at  irregukij-  intervals 
will  be  seen  thickened  masse-;  calh^d  "•  ganglia." 
These  are  i-eally  little  bi'ains.  and.  as  in  our  own 
bodies,  preside  over  the  imoluntary  muscles. 
The  largest  ganglion  is  the  brain,  at  A,  and 
is  the  seat  of  voluntary  action  and  intel]ig(mce. 
One  is  suj'prised  in  reading  through  chaptej-s  10 
and  11  of  Mr.  Cow  an"s  work.  Iiow  thoroughly 
scientists  have  studic^d  tlie  structure  of  the 
nervous  system  as  found  ill  the  bee.  Even  the 
tiny  brain  has  been  dissected,  and  its  various 
functions  pointed  out— that  is,  what  parts  com- 
municate with  the  antenna^,  what  part  with 
the  eyes,  etc.  I  was  greatly  interested,  in  look- 
ing over  the  sizes  of  the  ditfer(Mit  brains  found 
in  different  insects.  I  quote  here  a  paragraph 
from  page  70: 

It  is  g-enerally  admitted,  that  the  size  of  the  brain 
is  in  pro])ortiou  to  tlie  development  of  intelligence; 
and  Dujardin.  who  made  careful  measurements, 
gives  the  following  sizes:  Jn  the -worker  bee  the 
brain  is  the  i? ,  of  tlie  body;  in  the  ant,  ..i;-;  the  ich- 
neumon, ;  the  cockchafer,  ygi.,-„;  the  dytiscus,  or 
water-beetle,  lo'u,,. 

In  man  tlie  jiroportion  is  1  to  40, 1  b(die\'e:  but 
we  all  know  tliat  he  is  of  the  \'ery  higliest  order 
of  intelligence.  However,  we  '  an^  not  \'ery 
mucli  surprised  to  learn  that  the  bee  has  the 
largest  brain  of  any  of  the  insects,  exceeding  by 
far  even  that  of  the  ant,  whose  intelligence  we 
have  admired  owr  and  ov(M'  again. 

THE  KESPIKATOEY  SYSTEM. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  inquire  how  the  bee 
breathes,  and  chapter  8  points  out  to  us  the 
wonders  of  the  nervous  system  in  the  bee.  By 
referring  to  the  engraving  giv(m.  we  ol)S(>rve  a 
couple  of  large  air-sacs,  calknl  the  ••  trachea,"' 
and  correspond  somewhat  to  the  lungs.  These 
are  located  on  (Uther  sid(>  of  the  abdomen,  as  at 
T.  These  are  divided  and  subdivided  into 
smalhn-  ti'achea.  and  these  in  turn  ramify  all 
through  the  entire  body.  Instead  of  fresh'  air 
being  received  in  at  the  mouth,  as  with  us. 
fresh  ?up]:)lies  are  admitted  through  14  little 
mouths  called  "spiracles."'  Ten  of  these  are 
located  on  the  abdomen — five  on  each  side— and 
are  situated  just  about  on  the  margin  of  the 
scales,  between  the  dorsal  and  ventral  seg- 
ments. Four  others  are  situated  on  the  thorax, 
or  waist,  two  on  each  side.  You  may.  there- 
fore, decapitate  a  bee  and  li(>  will  continue 
breathing  as  before.  If  you  iilace  a  jiencil  dip- 
ped in  ammonia  near  his  body,  the  headless  in- 
sect will  struggle  to  get  away:  and  if  the  pen- 
cil touches  his  feet,  the  ganglia  already  spoken 
of  communicate  the  sensation  to  the  other  gan- 
glia, and  at  once  all  the  feet  come  to  the 
rescue  to  push  off  the  offending  object,  or,  it 
may  be.  to  take  a  closer  hold  so  the  sting  may 
do  its  work.  Besides  that,  if  bees  are  daubed 
with  honey  they  will  die  very  soon  from  stran- 
gulation, because  these  little  mouths  orspiracles 
are  closed.  A  bee  may  swim  around  in  a  trough 
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■of  water,  and.  though  his  liead  be  eiitiroly  out. 
he  will  drown  just  the  samp,  because  tlicsc 
spiracles,  or  breathing-mouths,  are  suUnici  ucd 
under  water.  On  a  hot  day.  if  the  eiitrauL-e  of 
a  hive  be  closed,  tlie  bees  will  soon  begin  to 
sweat:  and.  tlius  becoming  daubed,  the  delicate 
spiracles  are  closed,  and  the  bees  die. 

ROYAL  JELIA',  AXD  WHAT  IS;  IT? 

Nothing  in  the  book  interested  me  more  than 
the  discussion  in  chapter  18  in  regard  to  the 
royal  jelly.  Clu^shire  insists  tliat  it  is  a  secre- 
tion from  one  of  the  glands:  but  Prof.  Cook  has 
maintained  that  it  is  the  product  of  the  chyle- 
stomach:  and  Mr.  Cowan  proves  conclusively 
that  this  is  tlic  right  view. and  eminent  author- 
ity is  not  wanting  to  sustain  tluun. 

This  clnie  is  produced  in  what  is  called  the 
chyle-stomach,  shown  at  L.  in  the  engraving: 
and  worker  larvie  ar(>  fed  on  this  concenti'ated 
food  for  three  days,  after  which  thev  are  wean- 
ed. On  the  fourtti  day  tliis  food  is  changed 
and  the  larva  is  weaned:  for  the  first  pap  has 
a  large  quantitv  of  luincv  added,  but  no  undi- 
gested pollen,  as  Urof.  Leuckhai't  had  stated. 
The  drone  lai'vie  are  also  vreaned.  but  in  a  dif- 
ferent way:  for.  in  addition  to  honey,  a  large 
quantity  of  [xdloi  is  added  after  the  fourth 
day.""  And  l  ight  hei'e  I  can  not  do  better  than 
quote  from  Mr.  Cowan: 

Microscopic  examination  sliowed  that,  in  tlie 
queen  and  woi'kei-  lai  vee.  there  was  no  undi.sested 
pollen:  whereas  in  the  diont  larva?,  after  tlie  "fourth 
day.  large  numbers  of  pollen  iirains  were  fouiid.  In 
one  millig-ram,  no  les>  tlian  lo.UuU  pollen  gi  aiii>  wei-e 
counted,  and  these  were  frou]  a  nuniher  of  ditterent 
plants.  .  .  .  This  work  of  Dr.  Planta's.  we  think, 
conclusively  proves  that  the  food  is  not  a  secre-  ioii. 
and  that  the  nurses  ha%-e  the  power  t)f  alterinu- its 
constituent-  as  they  may  require  for  the  ditierent 
bees.  .  .  .  Royal  jelly  i>.  ;!iei-elore  chyle  food, 
a)id  this  is  als;)  most  Likely  the  food  <iiven  to  tiie 
queen-bee.  Sehonfeld  has  also  reeeutly  shown  rhat 
drones  ai'e  likewise  dependent  upon  tlii's  food,  yiven 
to  them  by  workers,  and  that,  if  it  withheld,  tliey 
die  after  xnree  days,  in  the  pr^  s/uee  of  abunrlanre 
of  iioney.  This,  he  thinks,  aeeou  nts  lor  the  (juiet 
way  in  whi^-h  drones  perish  at  the  end  of  the  season. 
It  will  now  be  easily  luiderstood.  tliat,  if  weaning  of 
the  worker  larvae  does  not  take  place  at  the  pvoiJer 
time,  and  that  the  first  nourishing-  food  is  convinued 
too  long',  it  may  be  tne  cau>e  of  de\'eloping-  t!ie  oA'a- 
ries.  and  so  produce  fertile  workers.  .iu>T  as  the 
more  nourishing'  ft>od  continued  during^vhe  whole 
of  the  larval  existence  in  the  L'ase  of  a  queen  devel- 
ops her  ovaries,  or  even  iu  tlie  absence  of  a  queen 
the  feeding'  of  workers  on  this  rich  food  may  tend  to 
have  the  same  effect.  Tiii>.  ihen.  is  the  solution  of 
roj-al  jelly  aud  brood  food. 

I  would  say,  in  conclusion,  that  I  enjoyed 
greatly  studying  up  this  subject.  It  used  to  be 
an  old  passion  of  mine:  but  it  took  such  an  im- 
mense amotmt  of  time,  and  caused  such  a  severe 
strain  on  my  eyes  that  J  aliandoned  it. 

In  my  effort  to  put  tlie  whole  of  this  into  com- 
mon parlance.  I  may  possibly  have  stated  some 
things  incorrectly.  If  so.  I  shall  be  glad  to  have 
our  author  or  Prof.  Cook  set  me  right. 


THE  CLOVES  EXPERIMENT. 


E.  HASTY  TELLS   US    HOW   HE    PKOSPERS  IX 
TRYIXO  TO  DRIVE  DAME  XATURE. 


Friend  Miller  pokes  me  up  with  a  "  straw " 
abotit  those  clovers.  A^es.  doctor.  I"ve  got  an  im- 
proved clover  (that  is.  part  of  the  time  I  have  it) : 
but,  just  to  pester  me.  it  almost  totally  refuses 
to  bear  seeds.  And  tlie  seedlings,  when  I  do 
:get  a  few.  about  nine-tenths  of  them  backslide. 
The  florets  of  this  specimen  of  clover  are  double: 
and.  as  abnormal  double  flowers  are  usually 
seedless,  my  tribulations  are  not  unaccountable 
liappenings,  but  tlie  regular  course  of  the  Cos- 


mos. Never  mind:  just  wait  till  we  S(h^  what 
we  shall  se(>. 

I  have  some  fear  timt  my  phenomenon  does 
not  secrete  nectar  as  freely  as  the  unimproved 
clover.  I 'do  not  sec;  bees  on  it.  Put  then.  I  be- 
lieve bees  ratluM-  seldom  go  to  one  p/onfofa 
thing  that  is  new  to  them.  I  luive  n.  v(  i  yet 
liad  even  a  square  yard  of  it  in  bloom  at  one 
time.  So  far  as  length  of  tube  is  concerned,  it 
seems  to  b(^  short  enough. 

I  have  had  ov(>r  a  dozen  sub-vai  ieties  of  clo- 
ver in  tow:  but  one  by  one  I  have  dropped 
them,  until  I  now  have  but  four  in  training. 
You  S(M\  it"s  like  trying  to  drive  the  Inms  away 
from  their  liome.  You  can  di-iv<'  them  a  few 
rods  away  frotu  the  barn  very  easily :  Init  the 
further  you  go.  the  more  desperate  they  get  in 
the  determination  to  get  by  you  and  go  back 
again.  E.  E.  Hasty. 

Richards.  O..  March  31. 


STRAY  STRAWS  FROM  PROF.  COOK. 


SHALL  WE    GATHER   FIGS    FROM    THISTLES.  OR 
WHEAT  FRO^r  CHESS?  ETC. 


That  was  a  very  happy  thought— securing 
the  ••  Stray  Straws.""  Good.  loo.  to  use  this  val- 
uable letter  on  first  page,  as  it  saves  time;  for 
your  readers  will  soon  pick  for  these  grain-laden 
straws  the  tirst  thing. 

Does  not  Dr.  Miller  know  that  Michigan  and 
Rhode  Island  are  both  experimenting  with  bees 
at  their  stations?  They  are  both  doing  some- 
thing with  bees,  and.  I  hope,  for  bee-keepers. 
\yas  this  among  your    Doii"t  knows.""  d(X-toi? 

It  is  nearly  as  easy  to  quiet  b(  es  by  the  use  of 
cari)olic  ;icid  as  by  the  tise  of  smoke.  If  such 
practice  -antagonizes  "  foul  brood."  those  inter- 
esbnl  may  adoi)t  it.    It  is  surely  worth  a 

trial  by  those  \\'hoare  sufl'erers. 

Why  does  a '\\  riter  in  one  of  the  recent  jour- 
nals say  that  it  is  proved  conclusively  that 
••foul  brood""  results  from  chilled  brood?  I  did 
not  suppose  that  there  was  a  shadow  of  proof  of 
that  statentent.  When  tigs  come  from  thistles, 
then  we  may  expect  f(^nl  b'.'ood  from  chilled,  and 
I  think  not  befoi-e.  That  "  foul  brood  ""  should 
be  more  common  north,  is  easy  to  •  xplaiii. 
Disease  always  reaclms  for  those  of  feeble 
health.  Thai  the  microlie  \\liich  auacks  our 
t)ees  should  form  no  exception  is  easy  to  believe. 
The  bee  is  native  to  a  warm  clime.  North  it  is 
apt  to  stiffer  from  a  rigorous  climate — to  become 
enfeebled,  and  so  form  a  ready  seed-bed  for  this 
dread  malady. 

Dr.  Miller  places  a  minute  interrogatiou- 
point.  inferentially  at  least,  after  my  statement 
that  honey  is  a  safer  food  for  bees  in  quiet  than 
is  cane  sugar.  I  know  of  no  experience,  doctor, 
that  contradicts  it.  Do  you?  Suppose  you  feed 
cane  sugar  in  the  fall.  When  the  bees  are  act- 
ive they  digest  it  and  place  it  in  the  cells.  They 
do  this  \\hen  active,  uncontined.  and  able  to 
digest  it.  The  old  saying,  that  ••dyspepsia  hates 
a  buck-saw."*  applies  here.  Shut  the  bees  up 
and  feed  cane  syrnp.  and  you  have  a  dift'erenl 
conditiom  I  believe  cane-sugar  syrup,  fed  in 
the  fall,  is  superb  for  a  winter  diet  for  bees:  but 
fed  in  the  wintei'.  while  they  ai'e  precluded  from 
all  exercise.  I  should  fear  it.  As  Dr.  Miller  in- 
timates, there  is  that  which  is  called  lioney, 
which  we  would  not  care  to  eat.  and  better  not 
compel  our  bees  to  eat,  at  least  during  the  time 
of  winter  continement.  I  am  surprised  at  Dr. 
Miller's  big  (?)  regarding  a  cure  for  the  "  name- 
less bee-disease. ■■  I  supposed  it  quite  settled, 
that  removing  the  queen  cured  that  ailment; 
but  here  I  quote  the  doctor:  ••  I  do  not  know."" 

I  am  glad  to  hear  Mr.  Cowan's  book  praised. 
It  is  excellent.    He  gives  the  history  of  most  of 
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our  discoveries,  and  withholds  no  credit.  He 
does  not  say  that  the  upper  head  glands  secrete 
the  larval  food,  but,  as  i  showed  by  actual  ex- 
periment, a  year  ago.  the  larval  food  is  really 
chyle,  or  a  product  of  true  digestion  in  the  true 
stomach,  I  fed  bees  syrup  with  pulverized 
charcoal  in  it,  and  found  the  latter  in  the  royal 
jelly.  This  could  not  occur  if  royal  jelly  were 
a  secretion. 

Our  bees  in  the  cellar  seem  to  be  doing  very 
nicely.  We  must  praise  the  past  two  winters 
for  bees,  even  if  we  can  not  boast  of  the  sum- 
mers and  their  product.  A.  J.  Cook. 

Agricultural  College,  Mich. 

[At  the  Detroit  convention  somebody  asked 
whether  chilled  brood  produced  foul  brood.  I 
answered.  "Not  unless  corn  gro\\  s  A\'here  corn 
has  never  been  planted."   R.  L.  Taylor  added. 

Or  when  wheat  turns  to  chess."  As  good  au- 
thority as  R.  L.  Taylor  gave  us  experiments 
that  seemed  to  prove  most  positively  that  sugar 
syrup  is  a  safer  winter  diet  than  honey,  and  I 
supposed  this  was  well  settled  more  than  ten 
years  ago.  I  have  fed  bees  syrup  all  winter 
long,  both  outdoors  and  in  the  cellar,  just  on 
purpose  to  see  whether  it  would  hurt  them. 
They  came  out  strong  and  healthy.  I  have, 
however,  had  bees  die  from  spring  dwindling 
when  it  looked  some\^  hat  as  if  feeding  during 
cold  weather  aggravated  the  malady.  That 
experiment  with  pulverized  charcoal  in  the  syr- 
up was  a  bi'ight  idea.  I  congratulate  you  on  it, 
friend  Cook.] 


ILLINOIS  PROPOSES  TO  HAVE  A  LAW  TO  PRE- 
VENT SPRAYING  FRUIT-TREES  WHEN  IT 
MAY  POISON  THE  BEES  AND  HONEY. 


THE  ADVANTAGE  OF  HAVING  A  LIVE  BEE -MAN 
IN  THE  LEGISLATURE. 


Friend  Root: — Inclosed  please  find  two  bills 
which  I  have  had  the  pleasiye  of  introducing 
into  our  Legislature.  Should  they  meet  with  a 
favorable  consideration  from  you,  any  com- 
ments through  Gleanings  will  be  highly  ap- 
preciated by  myself  and  the  many  friends  de- 
sirous of  their  passage.       J.  M.  Hambaugh. 

Springfield,  111.,  Mar.  31. 

37th  Assem.  house— No.  607.  Mar.  1891. 

1.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Hambaugh,  Marcli  26,  1891. 

2.  Read  by  title  March  26,  1891,  ordered  printed, 
and  i-efei  red  to  committee  on  liortlculture. 

A  BILL, 

For  an  act  to  protect  bees  from  poison  through  tlie 
sprayhig-  or  otherwise  treating  of  fruit  or  other 
trees,  shrubs,  vines,  or  phmts,  with  London  pur- 
ple. Paris  green,  white  arsenic,  or  other  virulent 
poisons,  wliile  the  aforesaid  trees,  shrubs,  vines, 
or  plants  are  in  bloom. 

Whereas,  spraying  of  trees,  shrubs,  vines,  or 
plants  at  tlie  proper  time  greatly  improves  the  con- 
ditions favorable  for  a  crop  of  fruit,  and 

Whereas,  spraying  should  never  be  permitted  un- 
til tlie  blossoms  liave  fallen  fjom  the  latest  bloom- 
ing trees,  and 

Whereas,  the  insects  injurious  to  fruit  do  not 
make  their  appeai'ance  luitil  al)out  ten  days  after 
the  bloom,  and 

Whereas,  tlie  spraying  of  trees,  shrubs,  \ines,  etc., 
while  the  same  are  in  Dloom  poLsons  the  bees  and 
seriovisly  injures  tiie  bee  keepers  and  reduces  tlie 
signal  benefits  to  the  f ruit-growt-rs,  who  have  re- 
peatedly demonstrated  that  the  bees  ensure  better 
crops,  therefore 

Section  I.  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  People  of  the  State 
of  Illinois,  re/presented  in  the  General  Assembly,  That 
It  siiall  be  iHilawfnl  for  any  ])erson  to  sprry  any 
fruit-trees,  slu-ubs,  Aines,  or  ])lants,  with  Paris 
green,  London  purple,  wliite  arsenic,  or  other  viru- 
lent poisons,  or  to  .scatter  upon  sucli  trees,  shrubs. 


vines,  or  plants,  powdered  London  purple.  Paris 
green,  white  arsenic,  or  other  virulent  poisons, 
while  such  trees,  shrubs,  vines,  or  plants  are  in  blos- 
som, and  so  may  be  visited  by  honey-bees  in  quest  of 
nectar  or  pollen. 

And  that  any  person  who  shall  spraj' such  trees, 
shrubs,  vines,  or  plants  with  London  purple,  Paris 
green,  white  arsenic,  or  other  virulent  poisons,  or 
shall  scatter  the  poison  upon  the  same  while  in  blos- 
som, shall  ije  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
for  the  firj^t  ottense  shall  be  punished  by  fine  in  any 
sum  not  less  than  five  dollars,  and  for  the  second  of- 
fense by  fine  in  any  sum  not  less  than  twenty-five 
dollars;' and,  in  default  of  payment  of  the  same,  by 
imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  more  than  nine- 
ty days. 

Sec.  II.  Tlie  fines  resulting  from  tlie  operations  of 
this  statute  shall  be  paid  to  the  State  Treasurer  by 
the  court  imposing  the  same,  and  be  placed  by  said 
treasurer  to  the  credit  of  the  Illinois  Bee-keepers' 
A.ssociation  to  be  used  by  said  association  in  promot- 
ing and  developing  the  industry  of  bee-keeping  in 
this  State. 

Sec.  III.  The  Illinois  Bee-keepers'  Association 
may  in  its  discretion  employ  a  competent  per.son  as 
an  executive  officer  for  service  in  enforcing  the  pro- 
visions of  this  statute,  whose  powers,  duties,  and 
title  shall  be  prescriV)ed  by  said  bee-keepers'  associa- 
tion, and  whose  compensation  shall  be  fixed  by  said 
association  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Governor. 
Said  executive  officer  shall  be  removable  at  the 
pleasure  of  said  association. 

Sec.  IV.  The  fines  resulting  from  the  operation 
of  tliis  statute,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  purposes  named  above,  are  hereby  ap- 
propriated to  defray  the  cost  and  expense  of  the  Avork 
contemplated  hy  this  act,  to  be  paid  by  the  State  Trea- 
sui'er  from  funds  not  otherwise  appropriated,  upon 
warrants  drawn  only  upon  itemized  vouchers,  and 
bills  signed  by  the  piesident  of  the  Illinois  Bee- 
keepers' Association,  countersigned  by  the  secretary 
thereof,  and  approved  by  the  Governor.  And  pro- 
vided, further,  that  in  no  event  shall  the  State  of 
Illinois  be  held  or  become  liable  in  any  amount  in 
excess  of  the  revenue  obtained  through  the  opera- 
tions of  this  statute. 


37th  Assem.  house— No.  699.  Mar.  1891. 

1.  Introducpd  by  Mr.  Hambaugh,  March  25, 1891. 

2.  Read  by  title  March  25,  lb91,  ordered  printed, 
and  referred  to  committee  oti  appropriations. 


A  BILL 

For  an  act  to  provide  for  the  participation  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  in  the  World's  Coliaubian  Exposi- 
tion, authoiized  by  an  act  of  Congress  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  to  be  held  in  the  city  ot  Chicago  during 
the  year  1893,  in  commemoration  of  tlie  discovery 
of  America  in  tlie  year  1192;  and  for  an  appropria- 
tion to  paj'  the  cost  and  expense  of  the  same. 

Whereas,  the  large  revenues  derived  annually 
from  the  sale  of  honey  by  tlie  bee-keepers  of  Illinois 
make  this  important  industry  worthy  of  the  foster- 
ing care  of  the  General  Assembly,  and 

Whereas,  a  creditable  apiarian  exhibit  by  the  bee- 
keepers of  Illinois  at  the  World's  Columbian  Expo- 
sition to  be  held  in  Chicago  in  1893  will  call  marked 
attention  to  tliis  growing  industry  and  greatly  assist 
in  the  development  of  tlie  same,  and  thereby  add 
largelv  to  the  material  prosperity  of  the  State,  and 

Whereas,  the  Illinois  Bee-keepers'  Association,  an 
organization  composed  of  the  leading  apiarists  of 
the  State,  and  duly  incorporated  in  compliance 
with  the  statutes  of  this  State,  have  petitioned  this 
General  Assembly  for  an  appropriation  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  niaking  an  exiiibit  of  bees.  Iioney, 
apiary  supplies,  and  applia nces  at  the  World's  Co- 
lumbian Exposition  in  1893,  therefore 

Section  I.  Be  it  enacted,  hy  the  people  of  Illimm, 
represented  in  the  General  Asscmhly,  Tliat  there  be 
and  is  hereby  appropriated  to  tlie  Illinois  Bee-keep- 
ers' Association,  out  of  any  money  in  the  treasury 
not  otherwise  appn)priated,  tlie  following  sums,  to- 
wit:  For  the  payment  of  tlii'  expHMises  of  making 
an  exhibit  of  bees,  honey,  apiary  supplies,  and  ap- 
pliances at  the  World's  Columliian  Exposition  to  be 
held  in  Chicago  in  1893,  the  sum  of  five  tliousand 
dollai'S,  or  so  mucii  of  said  sum  as  may  be  required 
to  make  a  creditalile  display. 

Sec.  II.  The  Illinois  Bee-keepers'  Association  may 
in  its  discretion  employ  a  competent  person  as  an 
executive  officer  for  sei  \ice  in  prepai-itory  work 
and  care  of  the  State  Apiarian  Exhibit,  whose  pow- 
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ers,  duties,  and  title  sliall  be  prescribed  by  said 
Bee-keepers'  Association,  and  whose  compensation 
shall  be  tixed  by  said  association,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  tlie  Governor.  Said  executive  oflicer  shall 
be  removed  at  the  pleasure  of  said  association.  Any 
member  of  said  Bee-keepers'  Association,  other 
tlian  said  executive  oflicer,  rendering  service  in  con- 
nection with  said  State  exhibit,  by  instruction  of 
said  association  may  receive  as  compensation  there- 
for oidy  necessary  exi)enses  and  cost  of  transporta- 
tion while  actually  employed  in  such  service. 

Sec.  III.  Tlie  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars,  or  so 
much  of  it  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  purpose,  is 
hereby  appropriated  to  defray  the  cost  and  ex- 
penses of  the  woi  k  contemplated  by  tiiis  act,  to  be 
paid  by  the  State  Ti  easurer  from  funds  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  upon  warrants  drawn  by  tlie 
Auditor  of  the  State,  wliich  warrants  sliall  be  drawn 
only  upon  itemized  voucliers  iind  receii)ted  bills 
signed  hy  tlie  president  of  the  Illinois  Bee-keepers' 
Association,  countersigned  by  the  secretary  thereof, 
and  approved  by  the  Governor:  And  providtd 
further,  thill  in  n'o  event  shall  the  State  of  Illinois 
be  held  or  become  liable  in  any  amount  in  excess  of 
the  sum  hereby  appropriated.  ' 

[We  publish  the  above  for  precedent  for  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  othei'  States  of  tlie  Union. 
If  your  neighbor  should  undertake  to  spray  his 
trees  while  in  bloom.  I  think  if  yon  would  show 
him  the  above  he  would  be  vei  y  likely  to  as- 
sent to  the  justice  of  your  request,  and  forbear.] 


M'FARLAND'S  DEVICE  FOR  CARRYING  HIVES. 


HOW  TO  CAERY  HIVES  IN  A^'D  OUT  OF  THE  CEL- 
LAR: A  SEASOXABLE  ARTICLE. 

Having  not  always  found  it  an  easy  matter  to 
procure  good  efficient  help  to  assist  in  caiTving 
bees  to  and  from  the  cellar.  I  began  some  time 
ago  trying  to  invent  some  way  by  which  I  could 
do  the  work  more  speedily  and  easily.  Some- 
times I  would  endeavor  to  do  this  woi'k  alone, 
carrying  one  hive  at  a  time:  but  I  found  a  hive 
of  bees  rather  awkward  to  get  hold  of  to  carry 
any  distance,  and  very  tiresome  when  one  has 


M'fAKLAXD'S  DEVICE  FOR  CAERYLXG  HIVES. 

100  or  more  colonies  to  place  in  winter  quarters, 
as  I  have  had.  At  other  times  I  would  place 
two  or  three  colonies  on  a  boai  d.  and  take  them 
to  the  cellar  or  to  the  yaixl.  with  the  aid  of  an 
assistant.  I  found  these  nnnhods  quite  unsatis- 
factory, as  well  as  the  plan  of  taking  two  men 
to  carry  in  one  hive  at  a  time,  which  was  not 
expeditious  enough,  and  too  expensive.  I  re- 
member, when  I  used  to  work  in  the  maple- 


sugar  bush,  we  had  sap-yokes  to  support  and 
balance  the  pails  on  either  side,  and  it  occurred 
to  me  that  this  yoke  might  be  adjusted  for  mov- 
ing hives.  After  some  little  thought  upon  the 
subject  I  studied  out  the  arrangement  as  you 
see  herewith  illustrated. 

The  yoke  consists  of  two  bent  pieces  of  wood, 
fastened  together  in  such  a  manner  that,  when 
adjusted,  one  piece  is  in  front  and  one  behind 
the  carrier,  and  the  weight  comes  squarely  upon 
the  shoulders  by  means  of  two  wide  pieces  of 
webbing,  making  a  very  easy  support. 

The  clamp  attachment  to  the  hive  is  of  my 
own  construction.  I  have  loose  bottom-boards, 
similar  to  the  Dovetailed  hive,  and  this  clamp 
springs  on  to  the  bottom-board  at  the  front  and 
rear  ends  of  the  hive.  It  is  very  quickly  put  in 
place  and  taken  off.  I  have  use'd  this  yoke  and 
clamp  for  some  time  past,  and  find  it  the  most 
convenient  contrivance  for  moving  hives  I  have 
ever  seen.  By  its  use  one  man  can  do  the  work 
of  two.  do  it  easier,  and  with  much  less  jar  to 
the  bees.  F.  H.  McFarlaxd. 

St.  Albans,  Vt.,  March  4. 

[Your  device,  although  very  old  in  principle 
and  application,  is  .good.  Whether  any  one 
else  has  suggested  a  similar  thing  for  carrying 
pairs  of  hives.  I  do  not  know.  It  puts  the 
weight  at  the  right  spot,  directly  across  the 
shoulders:  and  a  man  can  carry  more  comfort- 
ably a  weight  suspended  from  the  shoulders 
than  from  any  other  point.  The  arms  come 
just  I'ight  to  steady  the  burden  and  equalize  the 
possible  difference  in  the  weight  of  two  hives. 
The  only  objection  that  I  see  to  it  is.  that  it 
would  be  a  little  unhandy  about  getting  through 
narrow  doorways,  and  possibly  down  steep  cel- 
larways.  A  gr^at  many  cellar-steps  are  so  con- 
structed that  the  head  comes  about  a  foot  above 
the  top  of  the  doorway  when  standing  on  the 
last  step.  It  is  so  at  my  house:  and  I  imagine 
that,  with  a  couple  of  hives  on  the  yoke,  it 
might  be  a  little  inconvenient  to  stoop  down 
and  pass  in.  Still.  I  propose  to  try  it.  For  up- 
ground  repositories  I  think  your  device  will 
work  vei'v  nicrly:  and  no  doubt  it  can  be  used 
advantageously  for  most  cellars  having  more 
convenient  means  of  ingress  and  egress.  This 
will  appear  when  most  of  our  friend^  will  be 
thinking  of  carrying  their  bees  out  of  the  cellar, 
and  it  will  give  them  time  to  make  an  iiuple- 
ment  and  trv  it.]  E.  R.  R. 


WATER  CURE  FOR  NASAL  CATARRH,  ETC. 

WASH  YE,  MAKE  YOU  CLEAX. 

Friend  Root:—!  read  your  article  on  water 
cure,  in  ^larch  1st  Gleaxixgs.  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest.  I  think  you  are  right  in  ex- 
posing this  great  swindle,  and  also  in  giving 
to  the  people  a  simple  remedy  of  such  great 
value.  The  great  judgment  only  can  tell  the 
amount  of  good  you  are  doing  in  this  way. 

There  is  another  subject  J  should  be  glad  to 
see  you  take  up  in  Gleaxixgs.  and  that  is  na- 
sal catarrh.  It  can  be  treated  and  cured  in  the 
same  way  you  describe.  Dr.  Pierce,  of  Buffalo. 
X.  Y..  gets  up  his  nasal  douche,  a  tin  holding 
perhaps  a  pint,  with  a  tin  tube  near  the  bottom 
(on  the  order  of  the  honey-gate  in  an  extractor). 
Take  a  small  rubber  tube,  some  two  feet  long: 
slip  one  end  on  the  tin  tube  and  the  other  end 
on  a  little  nozzle  to  go  into  one  nostril.  Dr. 
Pierce,  of  course,  sells  medicine  for  catarrh 
which  is  good,  but  not  necessary  in  every  case. 
Simple  warm  water.with  a  little  salt  in  it,  is  good, 
and  this,  with  a  suds  made  from  castile  soap,  has 
cured  some  bad  cases.  Put  the  liquid  in  the 
can:  set  it  overhead:  hold  the  rubber  tube  so 
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the  liquid  can  not  flow:  insert  the  nozzle  in  one 
nostril,  breathing  through  the  nose,  and  let  the 
liquid  flow.  It  will  flow  up  one  nostril  and 
down  the  other,  cleansing  and  healing  the 
nasal  passages  as  notliing  else  can.  Use  the 
warm  salt  water  and  tJie  suds  (warm  of  course) 
each  once  a  day,  and  it  will  cure  any  ordinary 
case.  J.  H.  Hill. 

Venice,  Fla.,  Marcli  21. 

[Well  done,  friend  Hill.  While  I  was  looking 
over  Dr.  Kellogg's  book  in  regard  to  the  Hall 
discovery,  I  noticed  the  apparatus  you  mention 
illustrated  there.  A  few  days  ago  I  had  quite 
a  severe  cold,  and  toward  its  winding  up  it  seem- 
ed to  me  that  it  would  just  be  fun  to  get  Dr. 
Kellogg's  apparatus  and  give  my  urKSti  ilsa  good 
rinsing  out.  I  did  not  know  jusi  how  to  go  at 
it,  however,  and  I  was  afraid  I  might  get  stran- 
gled, and  therefore  I  let  it  go.  Now  you  have 
made  it  as  plain  as  A  B  C.  But  ure  you  posi- 
tively sure,  my  good  friend,  that  there  is  any 
thing  at  all  needed  but  pure  water?  Just  listen. 
A  poor  woman  was  grievously  afflicted  with 
some  kind  of  rheumatism.  Slie  and  her  hus- 
band scraped  up  money,  and  she  went  to  a  cele- 
brated water-cure.  Sure  .  nongh,  she  began  to 
improve  right  away,  dud  in  a  few  weeks  she 
was  comparatively  well.  After  she  went  back 
home,  however,  the  old  symptoms  returned, 
and  finally  she  was  about  as  bad  as  before.  It 
cost  an  awful  lot  of  money  to  get  to  the  cele- 
brated springs,  and  they  could  not  afford  it. 
As  a  drowning  man  catches  at  a  straw,  how- 
ever, one  of  the  twain,  I  do  not  remember 
which,  suggested  that  she  take  a  daily  bath 
with  the  water  that  was  at  hand,  using  it  in 
the  same  manner  she  used  the  water  at  the 
medical  spring.  What  do  you  think  the  re- 
sult was?  Why,  a  daily  bath,  with  simply 
common  water,  relieved  her  of  her  trouble  just 
as  well  in  her  own  home  as  it  did  at  the  ex- 
pensive watering-place.  By  the  way,  how  much 
does  it  cost  to  go  to  a  high-  toned  medical  spring, 
and  take  a  course  of  treatment,  paying  the  doc- 
tor, traveling  expenses,  high-priced  board,  and 
all  that?  May  be  some  of  you  can  tell.  And  is 
it  not  humiliating  to  be  obliged  to  confess  that 
the  whole  thing  amounts  to  nothing  more  nor 
]ess,  finally,  than  the  old-fashioned  water-cure 
treatment  of  Fowler  &  Wells,  published  so 
freely  all  over  our  land  more  than  forty  years 
ago  ? 

On  page  273  of  our  last  issue,  a  friend,  who 
has  been  an  invalid  for  years,  tells  us  about 
using  flaxseed  in  connection  with  flushing  with 
water,  for  cleansing  the  small  intestines  as  well 
as  the  colon.  By  the  way,  friends,  I  have  been 
expecting  all  along  that  somebody  would  take 
exceptions  to  the  way  in  which  we  were  dis- 
cussing not  only  subjects  that  are  usually  con- 
sidered delicate,  but  matters  that  might  be 
considered  by  some  out  of  place,  or  lacking  in 
dignity.  Well,  there  has  not  been  a  single  such 
protest  that  I  know  of,  unless  it  was  a  little  bit 
of  pleasantry  now  and  then.  I  suppose  the 
reason  is,  that  so  many  of  us  have  been  longing 
for  relief  in  this  very  line,  and  perhaps  longing 
for  any  thing  that  would  give  us  aid  in  this 
matter  of  keeping  the  hunum  frame  divine 
sweet  and  clean,  fit  places  for  the  dwelling  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Well,  I  liav(^  been  eating  flax- 
seed, as  recommended,  and  I  am  rejoiced  to  tell 
y  on  that,  in  my  case,  it  answers  the  purpose 
perfectly.  Please  bear  with  me  if  I  tell  you 
just  why  I  feel  so  certain  that  it  is  a  valuable 
adjunct.  I  drank  a  great  lot  of  hot  water  about 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening— so  much,  in  fact, 
that  it  made  me  feel  uncomfortable  to  some  ex- 
tent through  the  night.  Then  in  the  morning 
I  commenced,  the  first  thing,  eating  flaxseed. 
It  is  not  the  pleasantest  stufl^  to  eat,  by  the.way 


and  I  kept  thinking,  while  I  chewed  it  up  fine, 
that  I  should  prefer  to  have  it  cooked  in  some 
way,  if  it  would  answer  the  same  purpose.  I 
used  the  flushing  remedy  the  night  before,  so 
that  I  could  be  sure  that  it  was  the  flaxseed 
that  did  the  cleansing  if  there  was  any.  Well, 
within  an  houi'  after  taking  it  I  began  to  feel 
its  effect.  And  now  comes  the  whole  point  of 
my  story.  The  offensive  smell  that  I  told  you 
of  when  I  first  began  the  flushing,  has  not  been 
noticeable  for  perhaps  months.  On  this  par- 
ticular occasion,  however,  the  old  familiar  and 
(exceedingly  offensive  smell  was  present,  indi- 
cating unmistakably  that  the  flaxseed  had 
loosened  up  and  brought  away  accumulations 
that  had  been  perhaps  for  a  long  while  lodging 
in  the  small  intestines,  and  matter  that  the 
water  itself  had  not  reached.  We  are  surely 
making  progress:  and  is  there  any  other  sub- 
ject, in  the  whole  range  of  human  intelligence, 
of  more  moment  and  more  importance  than  this 
one  of  making  ourselves  clean — of  following  the 
injunction  found  in  the  Scripture  texts  which 
I  have  so  often  quoted  to  you  —  "Wash  ye. 
make  you  clean"?  A  great  wave  is  going 
through  our  land,  and  possibly  other  lands,  in 
this  direction  of  thorough  washing;  and  I  tell 
you,  it  is  a  hopeful  sign.  When  we  bend  our 
energies,  and  the  intelligence  of  the  thinking 
people  of  the  world  toward  this  matter  of  clean- 
liness, and  of  making  our  bodies  not  only  clean 
without  but  clean  within,  wherever  pure  water 
can  be  made  to  go  with  the  aid  of  all  modern 
appliances,  I  tell  you  we  are  on  the  highway  to 
some  great  achievement.  One  happy  thing 
about  it  is,  that  it  is  within  the  reach  of  all — 
the  poorest  as  well  as  the  richest,  and  there 
should  be  no  excuse  hereafter  for  uncleanness 
in  any  shape  or  form.  Our  country  has  been 
given  to  booms— first  one  thing  and  then  an- 
other. Sometimes  these  booms  are  wholesome 
and  sometimes  not.  But  if  there  is  going  to  be 
a  great  big  boom  all  over  the  world  in  washing 
the  body  more  thoroughly  than  has  ever  been 
done  before  since  the  world  began,  it  is  certain- 
ly going  to  prove  to  be  a  good  thing,  and  a  great 
many  steps  heavenward;  for  "cleanliness  is 
next  to  godliness."  Let  us  wash  our  bodies, 
our  feet,  our  hands,  our  heads,  our  ears.  Small 
boys  can  have  a  share  in  this  latter.  How  my 
good  mother  did  used  to  exhort  and  reprove  me 
because  my  ears  and  finger-nails  were  not  clean ! 
After  we  have  got  the  ears  and  scalp  washed 
and  cleansed,  then  our  noses  must  be  overhaul- 
ed, as  our  friend  Hill  advises.  Then  let  us  pro- 
vide plenty  of  tooth-brushes,  and  wash  our 
mouths  and  our  teeth.  Very  likely  some  nice 
soap  with  the  soft  water,  or  perhaps  sonie  clean 
sand  or  charcoal  dust,  might  help  along.  We 
want  flesh-brushes  and  nail-brushes  as  well  as 
tooth-brushes.  And,  by  the  way,  who  knows 
whether  we  shall  not  "succeed  in  doing  away 
with  this  disagreeable  thing  of  a  bad-smelling 
breath  that  afflicts  some  people  ?  My  dear 
friend,  how  many  do  you  know  among  your  ac- 
quaintances whose  breath  is  offensive?  May 
be  you  have  been  told  that  your  own  breath  is 
offensive.  H  so,  what  would  you  give  to  have 
it  sweet,  pui'e.  and  clean,  like  the  breath  of  a 
baby?  Well,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  with 
the  information  that  has  been  given  in  these 
pages  of  Gleanings,  the  whole  thing  may  be 
accomplished.  Let  us  first  put  the  whole  body 
in  the  right  shape  with  energy.  You  see,  your 
friends  do  not  always  tell  you  when  your  breath 
is  offensive;  but  your  wife  will;  and  next  time 
you  give  her  a  kiss  (I  really  hope  it  will  not  tie 
three  or  four  weeks  before  you  do),  just  ask  her 
to  tell  you  whether  or  not  your  breath  is  im- 
proving. Oh!  by  the  way,  if  you  are  in  the 
habit  of  using  tobacco,  after  you  get  cleaned  up 
nicely,  inside  and  out,  you  will  be  in  excellent 
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trim  to  leave  oft'  the  foul  weed.  Why,  it  would 
be  a  great  pity  to  defile  the  holy  temple  after 
haying  been  made  clean  in  the  way  we  have 
indicated.  And  all  this  great  work  in  cleanli- 
ness, and  its  resulting  health,  is  to  be  accom- 
plished in  your  own  home,  by  means  of  pure 
water,  pure  air,  plenty  of  sunshine,  and  all  the 
rest  of  God's  free  gifts.  What  will  the  doctors 
do?  Why,  bless  you.  we  will  pay  them  a  good 
salary,  and  appoint  them  as  inspectors  to  over- 
haul us,  say  twice  a  week,  and  sue  that  we  are 
doing  our  duty  on  the  above  line. 


GIVING  AWAY  THE  WATER-CURE  SECRET  AMONG 
THE  FARMERS. 

There  is  an  agent  in  our  neighborhood  selling 
Dr.  Hall's  recipes.  He  hasn't  sold  any  in  this 
neighborhood,  for  I  haven't  been  very  still. 
The  farmers  are  organized  all  over  this  part  of 
the  country,  and  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  get 
news  around  in  a  very  short  time. 

Solitude,  Ind.,  March  17.         J.  P.  Utley. 


WHAT  A  DOCTOR  SAYS  OF  THE  WATER  CURE, 
AND  ITS  OLDNESS. 

We  have  one  of  Dr.  Hall's  agents  here  selling 
the  "secret"  for  14.00.  I  am  a  graduate  of  the 
Hygeio-Therapeutic  College,  of  New  York,  of 
the  class  of  1865,  and  have  used  the  drugless 
remedy  for  30  years.  When  I  first  heard  of  Dr. 
Hall's  "  secret "  I  said  I  could  guess  what  it 
was;  and  I  told  the  agent  that,  if  there  was  one 
part  of  the  water-cure  system  of  more  impor- 
tance than  another,  it  was  the  use  of  water  in- 
jected into  the  colon.  I  am  not  practicing  now, 
but  I  could  give  numerous  instances  of  the  re- 
lief administered  by  the  syringe.  I  know  of  no 
better  motto  for  health  than  "Trust  in  God, 
and  keep  your  bowels  clean."    Ezra  Yoder. 

Paola,  Kan.,  March  11. 


WATER  CURE— USING  IT  TO  EXCESS. 

I  think  you  extremely  modest  in  putting  the 
internal  water  treatment  before  the  public. 
While  others,  through  greed  and  avarice,  are 
making  money  selling  this  as  a  new  and  secret 
remedy,  I  am  glad  that  you  are  ^o  magnani- 
mous as  to  print  and  furnish  it  for  distribution 
free  of  cost.  Only  lately  I  paid  four  dollars 
just  to  find  that  one  Hall  had  learned  this 
treatment  about  the  same  time  I  did.  Now  a 
word  of  caution.  Old  men  sometimes  ride  hob- 
bies, and  it  is  said  that  old  cranks  are  the  worst 
of  cranks.  Don't  come  to  regard  this  as  a  uni- 
versal panacea.  Don't  recommend  it  on  all 
occasions  and  for  all  persons.  It  is  possible  to 
practice  it  to  such  an  extent  that  nature  will 
cease  to  perform  her  functions,  and  the  person 
be  left  dependent  on  artificial  means  for  the 
operations  that  nature  is  intended  to  produce. 
I  suppose  you  remember  a  case  reported  of  a 
typhoid  patient  dying  by  using  this  remedy. 
Please  send  me  50  to  100  copies  of  the  treatment. 

Philipsburg,  Pa.,  March  10.    Jno.  D.  Gill. 


WATER-CURE  TREATMENT;   WASHING  OUT  THE 
STOMACH. 

I  wish  to  say  a  word  about  that  "drugless 
remedy."  There  is  one  point  you  have  not 
touched  upon.  An  acquaintance  of  mine  was 
sick  for  a  long  time  with  a  stomach  trouble. 
The  usual  prescriptions  were  administei'ed  with 
but  little  effect.  Finally  the  doctor  brought 
a  long  rubber  tube,  about  three  or  four  feet 
long,  with  a  funnel  at  one  end.  The  small  end 
was  introduced  into  the  stomach,  and  warm 
water  poured  into  it  until  the  stomach  and  tube 
were  full.  In  a  short  time  the  funnel  end  was 
dropped  low  down  over  a  proper  receptacle,  and 
the  contents  of  the  stomach  all  came  out 
through  the  tube.   All  that  was  not  digested 


was  removed;  and  when  food  was  taken  again, 
the  man  had  a  clean  stomach  to  start  on,  and 
his  improvement  was  immediate  and  marked; 
and  thus  what  drugs  failed  to  effect  the  water 
accomplished.  This  doctor  gives  the  same 
treatment  to  others  afiHicted  in  like  manner.  I 
suppose  this  means  is  known  to  you,  but  I  think 
it  should  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  your 
other  "  wash  and  be  clean "  arrangement.  I 
know  that  the  use  of  Avater  will  relieve  the 
painful  effects  of  piles,  and  am  not  sure  but  a 
frequent  application  will  result  in  a  permanent 
cure.  Rambler. 


LflMES'  G@N¥ERSAZ10NE. 


MRS.  HARRISON  GIVES  SOME  ENCOURAGINa 
WORDS. 


THE  LADIES'  PARLOR. 


I  had  begun  to  think  that  Gleanings  was 
not  as  good  as  it  used  to  be.  When  a  new  one 
came  I  would  look  it  all  through  to  see  if  any  of 
the  ladies  had  written,  and  felt  lonesome  and 
disappointed  when  I  found  nothing  from  them. 
I  do  not  believe  that  I  take  much  interest  in  a 
bee-paper  where  the  other  sex  do  all  the  writ- 
ing. The  April  1  No.  of  Gleanings  was  a  de- 
light, a  regular  "  conversazione."  How  nice  in 
the  editor  to  fit  us  up  a  parlor  to  do  our  talking 
in! 

I  am  personally  acquainted  with  all  in  atten- 
dance at  the  last  "conversazione,"  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Mrs.  Grubb,  and  to  her  I  extend  my 
in  token  of  friendship,  and  I  should  be 
glad  to  welcome  her  to  our  bee-conventions  or 
at  my  own  home. 

It  is  refreshing  to  hear  from  "  Our  Clearing  " 
again,  and  hope  that  Nellie  Linswik  will  come 
often  and  bring  with  her  her  sister,  who  wields 
so  graceful  a  pen.  I've  long  thought  that  I 
could  not  go  to  that  great  city  of  Chicago  if  it 
were  not  for  my  dear  friend  Mrs.  Stow  to  guide 
me  and  keep  me  from  being  run  over  by  the 
grip  cars  which  glide  upon  one  unawares.  And 
now  that  T  am  the  eldest,  I  will  take  the  big 
chair,  and  Mrs.  Axtell  can  recline  on  the  sofa, 
as  she  is  an  invalid,  and  we  will  have  a  talk 
about  seats. 

resting-places  in  the  apiary. 

The  girls  will  no  doubt  say,  "  Umph!  I  don't 
want  any."  My  advice  is,  that  you  had  better 
try  them,  at  least.  I've  learned  to  do  a  great 
deal  of  work  sitting  that  I  could  not  do  at  all  if 
I  did  not.  A  woman  complained  to  a  very  self- 
reliant  neighbor  that  she  was  iiot  able  to  stand 
up  to  mix  her  bread.  She  replied,  "Sit  down, 
then."  That  was  not  the  kind  of  answer  she 
expected  or  desired,  and  she  would  not  be  apt 
to  apply  to  her  again  for  sympathy.  Our  hives 
stand  upon  the  ground,  raised  at  the  back  the 
height  of  two  bricks,  and  one  in  front;  and  if  I 
had  to  remove  the  combs  from  one  hive  to  an- 
other standing.  I  could  not  do  it;  but  I  can  en- 
joy doing  it  sitting.  Our  hives  are  eight-frame 
Langstroth,  with  cap  and  loose  cover.  The  cov- 
er is  two  boards,  grooved  together  and  cleated. 
I've  received  a  great  many  curtain  lectures 
from  turning  these  caps  upon  their  sides  and 
sitting  upon  them.  I'm  told  that  I  rack  them, 
which  I  do  when  the  ground  is  uneven;  and 
once  I  found  myself  sitting  down  suddenly  upon 
four  little  boards.  "If  youivillsit  upon  the  caps, 
why  don't  you  put  the  cover  on  and  sit  that 
way  ?"  The  cap  is  lighter,  and  of  a  height  to 
suit  me  better.  If  I  should  get  down  upon  my 
knees  at  the  side  of  a  hive,  the  I'heumatism 
would  find  it  out  in  an  hour,  and  move  in.   If  I 
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get  upon  my  knees  around  a  hive,  I  put  down  a 
cover  and  kneel  upon  it.  It  would  be  inconven- 
ient to  carry  a  chair  aiound,  and  the  height 
would  not  suit  me  as  w  ell  as  the  cap  does.  I 
do  not  believe  I  could  sit  upon  a  cover,  as  Er- 
nest Root  does.  Perhaps  our  young  ladies  can. 
I  use  hives  for  seats  in  different  places  aroniid 
the  apiary,  under  the  green  ash,  when  I'm 
watching  for  swarms,  and  sit  down  to  eat  a 
bowl  of  pounded  ice,  or  in  my  office  scraping 
out  hives,  wliich  is  under-  the  leafy  cover  of  a 
grape-arbor. 

I  have,  in  my  rag-bag,  a  ripped-up  pair  of 
brown  linen  drilling  pants.  I  intend  to  make  a 
pair  of  mits  of  these,  extending  to  the  finger- 
tips. I  know  I  can  handle  frames  much  quick- 
er with  these  on,  and  the  bees  do  not  sting 
through  linen.  Their  stings  app'  ar  to  slide 
over  it  and  not  penetrate  it. 

A  GOOD  DINNER. 

That  good  dinner  that  Mrs.  Ax  tell  speaks  of 
is  a  desideratum  during  the  busy  season  of  the 
apiary.  But  how  to  get  it  when  there  is  no  re- 
liable help  in  the  house  is  the  question.  I  find 
that  I  can  not  leave  food  cooking  over  a  gaso- 
line stove,  as  well  as  over  a  coal  fire.  It  is  so 
much  hotter,  it  boils  dry  sooner.  If  it  is  a  cool 
morning  I  make  a  fire  in  the  cook-stove,  bake 
graham  gems,  and,  if  I  want  to  cook  snap 
beans,  I  put  them  on  over  the  remaining  fire, 
and  they  will  cook  slowly  for  hours;  and  if  it 
goes  out  I  light  the  gasoline  to  finish.  Vegeta- 
bles that  cook  quickly,  like  green  corn,  aspara- 
gus, etc.,  I  get  ready  in  the  early  morning,  and 
cook  over  the  gasoline.      Mrs.  L.  Harrison. 

Peoria,  111.,  April  5.  ^ 

[Ever  since  this  matter  of  seats  has  been 
mentioned  in  different  letters,  I  have  been  feel- 
ing a  little  uneasy  because  I  have  not  told  you 
my  own  experience.  I  have  several  times  been 
on  the  point  of  being  used  up  through  nervous 
prostration;  and  perhaps  some  of  my  friends 
think  me  notional  even  now,  because  I  refuse  to 
consider  an  important  matter  without  first  sit- 
ting down.  The  book-keeper  will  come  to  me 
with  a  list  of  bills  to  be  paid,  wanting  my  ap- 
proval. Now,  a  great  many  times  when  I  am 
putting  on  my  nose-glasses  I  reach  instinctive- 
ly for  a  seat.  As  it  does  not  look  well  for  a 
man  to  set  down  and  leave  a  woman  standing, 
I  often  tell  her  to  sit  down  too.  But  she  says 
she  does  not  care  for  a  seat.  Well,  a  good  many 
times  I  don't;  but  when  I  am  really  suffering 
from  lack  of  exercise,  and  when  I  could  walk  a 
mile  through  the  woods  and  over  the  fields,  I 
often  feel  that  I  should  be  used  up  if  I  did  not 
have  some  place  to  sit  down  before  I  undertake 
any  mental  effort.  I  know  other  people  don't 
care  as  much  for  a  seat  as  I  do,  because  they  do 
not  say  any  thing  about  it.  But  any  comforta- 
ble place  to  sit  down  is  to  me,  when  full  of  care, 
like  a  drink  of  cool  spring  water  to  a  thirsty 
man,  or  like  an  oasis  in  the  desert  to  the  fa- 
tigued ti'aveler.  When  I  get  my  book  written, 
"How  to  Doctor  People  Without  Medicine,"  I 
assure  you  that  plenty  of  handy  seats  will  be  a 
conspicuous  figure  in  the  work.  It  is  not  only 
out  in  the  apiary,  but  wherever  people  are  era- 
ployed  where  they  are  obliged  to  stand  still  a 
good  deal,  that  seats  are  a  saving  of  strength, 
and  I  feel  sure,  many  times,  a  saving  of  life. 
One  of  the  housekeeping  journals  advised  the 
housekeeper  to  have  handy,  light  strong  stools 
of  different  heights.  I  often  go  through  the 
rooms  where  our  girls  and  women  are  at  work; 
and  I  not  only  suggest  but  iiisist  on  their  hav- 
ing stools  to  sit  down  on,  when  their  work  ad- 
mits of  it.  If  I  am  to  show  them  any  thing 
that  occupies  more  than  a  minute  or  two,  I 
want  a  stool  to  sit  down  on;  and  I  want  my 


pupils  to  sit  down  likewise.  Now,  stools  some- 
times play  an  important  part  in  matters  of 
more  import  tiian  business  and  success  in  life. 
Sometimes  I  feel  as  if  I  should  like  to  have  a 
good  talk  with  some  of  these  good  friends  on 
their  spiritual  interests;  and  oftentimtiS  I  know 
beforehand  that  they  will  perhaps  evade,  and. 
may  be,  try  to  shift  responsibility.  At  such  a 
time  I  want  to  sit  doivn  by  them,  and  I  want 
them  to  sit  down  by  me,  in  order  that  we  may 
fully  understand  each  other.  Sometimes  just 
the  opportunity  and  circumstances  seem  to  be 
at  hand,  and  the  only  thing  lacking  is  a  couple 
of  chaij's  or  stools.  If  I  could  sit  down  comfort- 
ably, and  see  my  friend  also  seated  in  like  man- 
ner, it  seems  to  me  I  could  speak  a  word  for 
Christ  Jesus  in  a  way  that  A\  ould  surely  bear 
fruit  and  bring  happiness  to  the  brother  or  sis- 
ter in  question.  Now,  then,  who  shall  say 
again  that  a  place  to  sit  down  is  of  little  conse- 
quence ?] 


A  HANDY  SEAT  FOR  THE  APIARY. 


A  PATENTED  (?)  ADJUSTABLE  SEAT. 


You  ask,  Mr.  Root,  for  a  description  of  the 
seat  we  use  in  our  apiaries.  We  have  tried  a 
number  of  dift'erent  kinds,  but  the  one  we  have 
settled  upon  as  the  most  convenient  is  simply  a 
box  17x13x9  inches.  For  the  end,  take  two 
pieces  of  X-inch  lumber,  each  piece  11x8  inches. 
For  the  rest,  use  )^-incli  lumber,  17  inches  long. 
A  box  closed  on  all  sides  is  not  very  easily  pick- 
ed up.  To  make  it  so,  put  a  hole  in  the  middle 
of  one  side,  3xl><.  inches.  For  greatest  conven- 
ience, put  one  in  each  side.  This  makes  a 
strong,  light  seat,  and  one  that  is  very  easily 
picked  up.  It  gives  us  three  dift'erent  heights, 
which  is  of  considerable  importance.  Turn  the 
picture  on  one  side,  and  you  will  see  the  seat 
at  a  different  height. 

I  don't  know  why  it  is.  but  Dr.  Miller  and  I 
never  want  the  same  height  in  a  seat.  He  gen- 
erally sets  the  box  on  end,  using  the  17-inch 
height,  although  he  sometimes  uses  it  at  12 
inches.  I  prefer  a  low  seat,  and,  if  working  at 
the  hive  when  there  is  no  tiering  up,  I  like  the 
9-inch  height.  I  can  use  the  12-inch  quite  com- 
fortably; but  the  17-inch  would  be  very  uncom- 
fortable, unless  working  at  an  upper  story, 
when  it  is  quite  convenient.  So  you  see  the 
advantage  of  having  dift'erent  heights. 


HANDY    BP:E-KEEPER's    SEAT    FOR  DIFFERENT 
HEIGHTS. 

Pine  is  good  material  for  this  seat;  but  some- 
thing a  little  tougher  might  be  better.  It  is 
very  handy  indeed  to  have  a  number  of  tliem  in 
each  apiary.  It  is  nice  to  be  able  to  offer  com- 
pany a  comfortable  seat,  aside  from  the  con- 
venience it  is  to  yourself  to  have  an  extra  one 
or  more  lying  around  handy.  They  are  quickly 
and  easily  made,  and  almost  any  bee-keeper 
will  have  plenty  of  waste  boxes  or  other  lumber 
that  can  be  utilized  in  making  them.  So  the 
item  of  expense  need  not  be  counted.   It's  a 
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good  time  to  get  tliein  ready  now,  so  as  to  have 
them  all  ready  when  the  bnsy  time  comes. 
The  way  we  came  to  use  them  in  the  first  place 
was  by  having  so  manv  empty  glass  boxes  lying 
around,  which  we  used  for  seats;  but  they  were 
not  quite  substantial  enough  with  one  open 
side.  Dr.  Miller  always  sat  on  the  end:  and 
after  being  in  use  for  a  while  they  would  split, 
sooner  or  later,  although  the  ends  were  of  %- 
inch  stuff.  Naili]ig  up  the  open  side  makes 
them  very  strong. 

HOW  TO  LOSE  TOOLS. 

Do  you  ever  have  any  trouble  losing  your 
tools  in  the  apiary?  You  are  a  model  bee- 
keeper if  you  doirt:  for  brushes,  chisels,  etc.. 
have  a  habit  of  hiding  just  at  the  moment  vou 
want  Tliein  most.  Dr.  Miller  is  verv  oixlerlv 
aboiit  his  tools  (I'm  not  going  to  tell  vbu  how  I 
am  with  mine).  He  usually  lays  them  on  top 
of  a  hive  in  plain  sight:  never  on  the  gi-ound. 
If  he  accidentally  drops  one  on  the  ground,  he 
stops  immediately  and  picks  it  up.  no  matter 
what  he  is  doing.  He  says  if  he  doesn't  he  will 
forget  all  about  dropping  it  and  it  is  hopelessly 
lost.  But  even  then,  lie  sometimes  loses  them. 
It  is  funny  how  you  can  look  for  something  in 
vain  when  it  is  right  before  you.  If  you  have 
any  difificulty  with  yours,  an  excellent  way  is  to 
tie  your  brush,  chisel,  etc..  to  vour  apron,  or 
button -hole,  with  a  good  strong  cord.  Then 
you  ai-e  sure  of  them,  and  can  drop  them  at 
will.  Dr.  Miller  had  an  arrangement  which  he 
liked  very  well.  He  had  a  strong  cord  fastened 
together  so  that  he  could  slip  it  on  over  one 
shoulder  and  under  the  opposite  arm.  and  the 
string  of  each  tool  was  fastened  to  this  cord  in- 
stead of  the  button-hole.        Emma  Wilsox 

Marengo,  111.,  April,  1891. 

[Your  box  looks  as  if  it  might  be  real  handy, 
though  I  would  about  as  soon  ase  a  hive-cover. 
Y'et  if  I  were  to  use  that  light  handy  box.  with 
its  patent  adjustable  heights.  I  might  like  it. 

Yes.  we  do  lose  things,  just  the  way  you 
speak  of:  but  more  often  one  of  our  men  in  the 
other  departments  will  borrow  it  without  say- 
ing any  thing  about  it.  because  it  belongs  to  the 
big  boss,  and  that  is  the  last  of  it.  This  is  one 
of  our  serious  troubles  at  the  Home  of  the  Hon- 
ey-bees.] E.  R. 


MRS.  AXTELL  DISCUSSES  SOME  IMPORTANT 
MATTERS. 


CLOTHING  THE   FEET  IN   WET  WEATHER.. 


Women's  light  rubber  boots  are  not  enough 
protection  to  the  bottom  of  the  foot,  I  think.  I 
like  boy's  rubber  boots  better,  as  one  should 
wear  them  only  when  the  feet  need  protecting 
from  dampness.  They  are  a  great  convenience, 
even  for  persons  who  do  not  work  among  bees, 
to  slip  on  and  care  for  chickens  in  sloppv  weath- 
er; and  many  times  they  will  be  found  useful 
and  healthful. 

WHY    QUEENS  ARE    SOMETIMES  DESTROYED 
AFTER  HAVING  THEIR  WINGS  CLIPPED. 

Some  say  they  lose  so  many  queens  if  they 
clip  their  wings.  One  reason,  I  think,  is  be- 
cause the  scissors  were  not  strictlv  clean,  and 
had  been  used  for  other  purposes,  and  so  left  a 
scent  on  the  queen,  as  bees  have  a  very  keen 
smell;  or  the  fingers  were  not  perfectly  clean,  or 
the  wing  was  cut  too  close,  or  she  was  clipped 
during  a  honey-dearth  when  bees  are  cross.  I 
believe  that  bees,  oftener  than  we  think,  kill  or 
ball  their  queen  when  handled  in  a  honey- 
dearth  (even  when  the  queen  is  not  touched), 
early  in  the  spring  especially. 


NEVER  TASTED  HONEY. 

We  took  a  little  girl  of  ten  years  of  age  from 
the  New  York  Juvenile  Asylum,  to  raise.  She 
had  never  seen  nor  tasted  honey  before  coming 
here. 

WHY  BEES  don't  PAY. 

One  reason  some  do  not  make  bees  pay.  they 
have  so  much  work  on  hand  just  when  bees  are 
needing  care  that  the  golden  opportunity  passes 
by,  and  the  bees  are  not  made  strong  enough  in 
time  for  the  honey-harvest.  Mr.  Muth's  arti- 
cle in  the  American  Dee  Journal  on  that  sub- 
ject hits  the  nail  on  the  head,  and  should  be 
read  by  every  one  keeping  bees.  I  believe  that 
to  be  one  of  th(»  greatest  reasons,  if  not  the 
greatest  reason,  we  do  not  secure  more  honey 
each  season.  If  the  bees  ai'e  strong  in  numbers, 
and  have  plenty  of  hoin^y  in  the  hive,  and  the 
hive  is  contracted  so  that  the  brood  can  be  kept 
warm,  such  colonies  need  no  feeding  nor  nurs- 
ing: and  in  this  locality  they  should  be  set  out 
of  the  cellar  by  April  i.  But  if  the  colony  is 
weak,  or  short  of  stores,  unless  the  bees  have 
extra  care,  their  chances  for  gathering  honey  in 
paying  quantities,  even  in  good  years,  are  slim. 
Some  practice  drawing  bi'ood  and  honey  from 
strong  stocks  to  build  up  th(^  weak,  but  I  think 
that  does  not  pay,  neither  would  I  unite  two 
weak  ones  unless  one  were  queenless.  I  should 
prefer  to  unite  three  or  four,  or  else  build  up  the 
weak  ones:  as  two  weak  colonies,  both  having  a 
queen,  do  not  seem  to  be  much  if  any  stronger 
after  a  few  days  than  before  they  were  united. 
I  know  of  nothing  that  a  woman  can  work  at 
and  make  pay  better  than  to  take  those  weak 
colonies  under  her  wing  and  nurse  them  into 
strong  ones  by  the  time  the  honey-harvest 
comes.  Men-folks  say  weak  colonies  don't  pay 
to  fuss  with— at  least,  some  in  their  writings 
say  so:  but  I  think  it  does  pay.  They  should 
know  how  to  do  it  aright,  as  it  is  death  to  weak 
colonies  to  be  handled  in  unsuitable  weather, 
and  to  be  improperly  managed. 

Women  as  bee-keepers  should  plan  to  have  all 
house-cleaning  and  sewing  done  up,  even  before 
time  to  work  with  bees  in  the  spring,  so  that  the 
spring  care  may  not  be  neglected,  as  well  as  to 
have  all  surphis  receptacles  ready  that  will  be 
needed,  and  hives  ready:  for,  very  often,  other 
work  we  do  not  think  of  will  sandwich  itself  in; 
and  we  find,  with  the  care  of  our  own  house- 
w^ork,  the  extra  care  of  the  bees  is  too  much; 
and  as  it  is  with  the  housework  which  no 
woman  likes  to  neglect,  nor  ought  to  neglect,  so 
the  bees  are  neglected  in  the  spring,  which 
takes  away  the  profit  of  the  year. 

OFF   YEARS  FOR  HONEY. 

When  we  are  convinced  that  there  is  to  be  a 
failure  we  do  our  painting  and  repairing  of 
house,  barns,  vehicles,  etc..  so  as  to  have  as 
little  of  such  work  to  do  good  years  as  possible. 

Though  it  has  often  been  mentioned  in  our 
bee  journals  and  books,  that  itis  the  strong  vig- 
orous colonies  that  give  the  most  honey,  yet  we 
are  prone  to  forget  that  we  can  not  have  Vigor- 
ous colonies  unless  we  have  vigorous  queens. 
Last  June,  when  bee5  were  gathering  honey,  I 
could  remember  in  almost  every  case  where  the 
colonies  were  working  nicely  in  sections,  that 
they  had  reared  a  young  queen  the  year  before; 
and  the  colonies  with  old  or  failing  queens  did 
but  little  in  sections. 

HONEY -DEW  ON  HOUSE -PLANTS. 

I  noticed  on  my  house-plants  this  fall  a  sweet 
sticky  substance  that  tasted  like  honey.  I  sup- 
pose it  was  honey-dew.  The  window  where 
the  plants  were  was  spattered  with  the  sweet 
substance.  I  washed  it  off  then,  and  noticed, 
underneath  some  of  the  leaves,  a  little  red  co- 
coon about  as  large  as  the  head  of  a  pin :  but  I 
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saw  no  living  insect.  Last  week  I  again  no- 
ticed that  some  of  the  leaves  on  my  oleander- 
tree  wore  a  little  sticky,  and  a  few  of  those  little 
red  cocoons,  I  should  tliink  they  were,  under  the 
leaves. 

BEE-FEEDERS. 

Last  fall,  when  we  fed  up  some  colonies  for 
winter,  we  tried  several  feeders,  and  none  gave 
better  satisfaction  than  cheap  tin  milk-pans. 
If  one  buys  quite  a  number  they  can  be  bought 
very  cheap:  and  then  w^e  are  sure  of  no  loss  of 
the  syrup.  We  had  cotton  cloths  over  the  top 
of  the  pans,  and  we  tilled  them  full  and  set 
them  on  top  of  the  frames  and  covered  the  rest 
of  the  frames  up,  except  large  entrances  for  the 
bees  to  go  above:  and  in  one  night  they  would 
take  down  two  quarts  or  more,  an '  I  worked  vig- 
orously until  all  was  gone.  W(  had  some  old 
wooden  feeders  we  thought  were  glued  and  pro- 
polized  so  tight  they  would  not  leak;  but  if  fill- 
ed above,  where  tried,  we  found  them  leaking 
in  the  hive;  and  one  that  stood  outdoors  in  the 
rain  several  days,  out  of  which  we  had  to  pour 
the  water,  when  put  into  the  hive  they  let  agal- 
lon  of  rich  syrup  run  out,  and  caused  bad  rob- 
bing of  that  colony  the  next  day ;  indeed,  it  near- 
ly ruined  the  colony,  as  the  bees  came  in  and 
took  all  the  honey  they  had  in  the  hive  before 
we  noticed  the  robbing  was  so  serious.  I  men- 
tion the  above  fact  to  warn  others  to  be  careful 
of  wooden  or  leaky  feeders.  This  spring  we  in- 
tend to  try  large  deep  pie-tins,  just  shoved 
under  the  brood-frames,  as  we  shall  have  to 
feed  some.  As  our  colonies  are  all  set  up  an 
inch  higher  than  in  summer,  \ve  can  take  down 
a  side  board  and  shove  the  pie-tin  under,  first 
laying  in  the  pie-tin  a  cotton  cloth  to  make 
footholds  for  bees  to  walk  out  and  in.  A  large 
pie-tin  will  hold  from  two-thirds  of  a  quart  to  a 
full  quai-t,  and  can  be  bought  for  three  cents 
each,  and  will  last  a  lifetime. 

Roseville,  111.  Mrs.  L.  C.  Axtell. 


[Your  suggestion  in  regard  to  why  queens  are 
destroyed  after  being  clipped  are,  some  of  them, 
new  to  me;  but  I  think  you  are  no  doubt  right, 
my  good  friend. — I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  agree 
so  nearly  with  Dr.  Miller  and  others  in  this 
matter  of  uniting  weak  colonies  in  the  spring. 
A  weak  colony  that  is  making  progress,  and  is 
pretty  surely  building  up.  should  be  let  alone. 
Two  queens  (in  a  very  little  time  at  least),  will 
produce  more  brood  than  one  queen:  and  if  they 
are  doubled  up,  one  queen  must  take  the  place 
of  two.— I  wish  tdemphasize  the  danger  pointed 
out,  of  opening  and  spreading  the  brood  in 
chilly  weather.  It  is  like  taking  delicate  plants 
from  the  greenhouse  and  putting  them  out  into 
the  frosty  air.— Yes.  the  bee-keeper  should  plan 
certain  kinds  of  work  to  be  done  when  the  hon- 
ey does  not  happen  to  come.— Probably  Prof. 
Cook  can  tell  you  the  cause  of  the  honey-dew 
on  yoitr  house- pi  ants,  from  the  description  you 
give.— Yes,  I  know  that  a  tin  pan  can  be  made 
to  answer  the  purpose  of  an  expensive  feeder; 
and  this  is  the  point  I  had  in  view  when  we 
made  the  machinery  for  tnaking  our  bread-pan 
feeder.  It  is  some  trouble  tu  fuss  with  cloths, 
etc.  One  day  I  found  the  wf)men-folks  wash- 
ing out  a  lot  of  cloths  that  had  been  used  over 
the  tin-pan  feeders.  "I  soon  tigured  up  that  the 
labor  of  washing  them  was  nioi-e  than  the  cloth 
would  cost  in  thc^"" first  plac(\  Of  course,  where 
one  has  nothing  else  to  do  this  might  not  be  so 
bad:  but  we  should  be  careful  about  letting 
hired  help  do  work  that  costs  more  than  it 
comes  to.  If  you  put  your  pie-plate  feeders 
undei-  the  frames,  there  is  a  way  to  manage 
without  being  annoyed  by  the  cloths  at  all. 
Have  your  pie-tins  made  just  as  large  as  the 
bottorri  of  the  hive;  then  have  the  sides  reach 


high  enough  so  that, when  filled  v.  ith  syrup,  the 
lower  part  of  the  frames  will  dip  into  it.  A  bee 
will  never  drown  in  such  a  tin  pan  as  this,  and 
you  can  fill  it  up  by  pouring  the  syrup  on  top  of 
the  frames,  so  as  to  run  down  between  them. 
You  want  to  have  the  low^est  side  of  your  tin  in 
sight,  however,  so  as  not  to  get  so  much  syrup 
in  as  to  run  it  over.  We  have  used  such  feeders 
very  successfully;  but  it  is  a  little  trouble  to  get 
them  ottt  of  the  hive  when  you  are  through 
with  them,  unless  your  hive  has  a  movable  bot- 
tom-board. In  that  case,  an  assistant  can  lift 
the  hive  while  you  take  out  the  feeders.] 


HONEY  FOR  EXHIBITION  PURPOSES. 

A  STANDARD  NEEDED. 


Mr.  Root:— At  the  convention  in  Albany,  the  . 
desirability  of  a  standard  of  comparison  in 
awarding  premiums  on  bees  at  fairs  and  exposi- 
tions was  touched  upon.  It  is  a  good  idea,  and 
I  have  long  thought  that  a  similar  standard,  or 
scale  of  points,  should  be  furnished  the  judges 
of  honey  at  such  exhibitions.  Better  justice 
would  be  done  exhibitors,  awards  being  nmny 
times  made  without  intelligent  inspection. 
That  is  to  say,  they  are  made  (with  the  best  of 
intentions  on  the  part  of  judges)  in  an  off-hand 
manner.  A  case  in  point  occurred  at  a  State 
fair.  After  an  award  had  been  made  upon  a 
specimen  of  comb  honey,  some  of  the  other  ex- 
hibitors decided  to  examine  it.  when  it  was 
found  that  the  case  contained  a  few  sections  of 
white  honey  while  the  remainder  was  dark  and 
inferior.  The  case  was  closed,  and  nothing,  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  was  ever  said;  but  certainly 
the  superficial  examination  of  the  judge  result- 
ed in  injustice  to  exhibitors  of  better  honey. 
If  the  idea  should  meet  with  approval  it  is  per- 
haps not  too  late  to  induce  ofificials  to  put  it 
into  the  premium  lists  of  fairs  and  expositions 
to  take  place  during  the  coming  summer  and 
fall.  Brought  thus  to  the  notice  of  bee-keepers 
it  would  have  an  educational  value,  the  effect 
of  which  would  appear  in  the  better  grading  of 
honey  for  market.  I  submit  the  following 
scale  for  amendments: 

(  Color.  5. 
Honey—  <  Body,  5. 

(  Flavor.  5  15. 

(  Straightness.  ,5. 

Comb— Color  of  capping.  5. 

(  Completeness  of  capping.  5. . .  15 

L^niformity  10 

Style  10 

Possible  .50 

By  "uniformity"  is  meant  the  closeness  of 
resemblance  in  the  sections  composing  the 
specimen.  Style  "  includes  the  attractiveness 
of  section  and  case,  also  absence  of  propolis. 

recipe  for  canning    pumpkin,  for  MR. 
CHALON  FOWLS. 

Stew  and  sift  the  pumpkin,  as  for  immediate 
tise.  Add  sugar,  ginger,  and  cinnamon,  to  taste. 
Return  to  the  stove  and  add  water  if  too  dry.  It 
should  be  somewhat  soft  to  settle  down  in  the 
can  without  air-bubbles,  and  the  water  can  be 
eva]3orated  when  wanted  for  use.  When  boil- 
ing hot.  pack  solid  in  air-tight  cans,  and  it  will 
keep  well. 

HOW  TO  KEEP  MOLD  FROM  CANNED  FRUIT. 

Perhaps  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  make  further 
comment  on  canning  fruit.  I  have  been  very 
fortunate  in  exhibiting  canned  fruit  at  fairs, 
where  many  make  inquiry  as  to  my  method.  I 
very  seldom  have  mold  on  my  fruit,  while  many 
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with  whom  I  have  talked  regard  it  as  unavoid- 
able. Mold  is  a  plant.  AVhen  it  is  found  ou 
canned  fruit  its  germs  were  either  in  the  can 
when  the  fruit  was  put  in  or  they  got  in  after- 
ward. If  the  can  was  air-tight,  which  can  be 
ascertained  on  opening  it,  the  mold  spores 
could  not  have  gotten  in.  and  must,  thei'efore. 
have  been  in  the  can  when  the  fruit  was  put  in. 

The  majority  of  us  use  the  Mason  can  with 
porcelain-lined  top.  They  are  musty  when 
new  from  their  straw  packing,  and.  when  emp- 
tied of  fruit  and  stored  upon  the  pantry  shelf, 
there  is  abundant  chance  for  them  to  become 
thickly  sown  with  mold  spores  floating  about  in 
the  atmospliere.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
thoroughly  clean  the  tops  and  behind  the  por- 
celain lining.  Mold  flourishes  where  it  can  not 
be  dislodged  with  ordinary  scalding.  However, 
hot  strong  borax  water  will  desti'oy  tlie  ger- 
minating power  of  the  spores,  so  I  boil  the  tops 
and  scald  the  cans  in  it  the  last  thing  before 
the  fruit  is  put  in.  I  shall  use.  hereafter,  the 
Woodbury  can.  with  glass  top.  made  at  Wood- 
burv.  New  Jersey.  Emily  E.  West. 

Flint.  Mich.,  Mar.  12. 


00^  ^aEp¥i0]5-Be^, 

With  Replies  from  our  best  Autliorities  on  Bees. 


QuESTiox  183.  Where  I  live  we  don't  usual- 
ly have  settled  weather  till  ivell  along  in  April. 
Sometimes  my  bees  get  uneasy  early  in  March. 
If  a  warm  day  comes  about  that  time,  would 
you  set  out  the  uneasy  ones  and  let  them  stay 
out,  or  would  you  put  them  back  after  a  flight, 
or  would  you  let  them  tough  it  through  hi  the 
cellar  f 

We  would  not  put  them  back  at  any  time. 
Illinois.   N.  W.  Dadant  &  Sox. 

If  very  restless,  set  them  out;  then  set  them 
in.  If  not  very  restless,  leave  them  in  until 
spring. 

California.   S.  R.  WiLxm. 

"Tough  it  through  in  the  cellar,"  but  give 
plenty  of  ventilation  and  a  drink.  They  get 
too  dry. 

Illinois.   N.  W.  C.         Mrs.  L.  Haeeison. 

I  would  take  them  out  if  the  weather  were 
warm,  and  let  them  stay  out,  unless  the  weath- 
er should  turn  cold  again. 

Louisiana.   E.  C.  P.  L.  Viaelox. 

I  would  let  them  "tough  it"  through  in  the 
cellar,  and  not  set  them  out  until  outside  bees 
were  gathering  pollen. 

Michigan.   S.  W.  '  James  Heddox. 

I  would  not  set  them  back,  and  it  would  be  a 
bad  case  if  I  set  them  out  much  before  the 
usual  time. 

New  York.   C.  P.  H.  Elwood. 

Set  out  the  uneasy  ones,  and  give  them  pro- 
tection with  an  outer  case,  and  pack  with  chaff, 
fine-cut  straw,  or  hay,  or  an  equivalent. 

Ohio.   N.  W.  A.  B.  Masox. 

It  might  pay  in  some  instances  to  get  the 
noisy  ones  away  from  the  rest,  and  sometimes  a 
flight  will  make  them  more  quiet  for  a  while.  In 
such  instances  it  will  pay  to  take  them  out  for 
a  fly,  and  return.  Early  in  March  would  be  too 
early  to  leave  them  out,  here. 

Wisconsin.   S.  W.  S.  I.  Freeborx. 


I  think  I  would  try  to  cool  them  off  somehow, 
and  let  them  remain  until  after  the  next  cold 
spell:  that  is,  for  this  latitude. 

Wisconsin.   S.  W.  E.  Fraxce. 

Give  them  water,  and  leave  them  in  the  cellar 
if  they  are  healthy.  But  if  they  have  diari'hea, 
setting  them  out  for  a  flight,  and  returning, 
them,  might  give  them  relief. 

Vermont.   N.  W.  A.  E.  Maxum. 

Sometimes,  and  sometimes.  If  they  were 
daubing  things  up  I  should  incline  to  set  them 
out  for  a  flight,  and  put  them  back  again.  If 
they  were  tidy  I  think  I  should  make  them  stay 
whei'e  they  were,  somehow  or  other. 

Ohio.   N.  W.  E.  E.  Hasty. 

I  don't  feel  entirely  sure  about  it.  but  I  think 
I'd  let  them  tough  it  through.  Last  spring 
mine  got  that  way,  and  I  made  a  fire,  heated 
the  cellar,  then  opened  every  thing  wide  at 
night,  and  by  morning  they  were  quieted  down. 

Illinois.   N.  "       C.  C.  Miller. 

In  my  climate,  let  them  '"tough  it  through  in 
the  cellar."*  There  is  nothing  gained  by  toting 
out  and  back  again.  If  it  is  really  necessary 
to  put  them  out  I  would  let  them  "  tough  It " 
outdoors. 

New  York.   E.  Rambler. 

If  I  could  take  the  uneasy  ones  out  without 
disturbing  the  rest,  I  would  give  them  a  fly  and 
return  tnem.  Usually  this  can  not  be  done,  so 
it  is  best  to  let  them  take  their  chances  in 
the  cellar. 

Illinois.   N.  C.  J.  A.  Greex. 

If  I  could  not  quiet  them  by  cooling  off  the 
cellar— opening  up  cool  nights— I  would  take 
the  uneasy  ones  out  and  return  them  after  a 
good  flight.  I  do  not  believe  this  wise  or  neces- 
sary if  we  are  cautious  in  our  management. 

Michigan.   C.  A.  J.  Cook. 

If  the  above  party  would  give  his  location, 
his  question  could  be  ansvrered  more  intelli- 
gently. It  appears  to  me,  that,  if  I  were  a  cel- 
lar winterer,  I  would  try  to  quiet  my  bees  in 
some  manner  until  it  w^as  time  to  set  them  out 
for  good.  A  saturated  sponge  on  the  entrance 
or  on  top  of  the  frames  answers  the  purpose 
sometimes. 

Ohio.   S.  W.  C.  F.  Mtjth. 

After  trying  all  the  plans  yet  devised  for 
wintering  bees  in  safety,  my  idea  is  this:  Put 
the  bees  in  the  cellar  early:  keep  the  tempera- 
ture at  from  43°  to  -15°  while  they  are  in  the  cel- 
lar, and  leave  them  undisturbed  till  you  are 
ready  to  set  them  out  for  good— say  when  the 
pollen  from  soft  maple  and  elm  is  being  gather- 
ed by  bees  left  on  their  summer  stands. 

New  York.   C.  G.  M.  Doolittle. 

If  the  bees  become  uneasy  in  the  cellar,  and 
a  bad  condition  is  likely  to  result  from  it,  they 
may  be  benefited  by  setting  out  on  a  warm  day 
for  a  flight.  But  unless  the  weather  is  warm 
they  will  be  damaged  instead  of  benefited.  Up- 
on the  whole  the  chances  are  about  as  good  to 
leave  them  undisturbed  until  the  weather  is 
warm  enough  to  set  them  out  and  leave  them. 
If  set  out  early,  put  back  again,  especially  if 
ligJit. 

Ohio.   N.  W.  H.  R.  Boardmax. 


[Well,  friends.  I  am  a  little  glad  to  notice  that 
you  do  not  recommend  very  strongly  carrying 
bees  out  and  putting  them  back  again,  and  I 
believe  I  agree  with  you.   In  fact,  I  think  I 
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would  not  take  them  out  and  put  them  back, 
even  if  it  did  no  good.  And,  by  tlie  way,  I  still 
thiiik  that,  for  localities  like  ours,  I  woiild  not 
have  any  cellar  or  any  out  or  in  about  it. 
When  Ernest  brings  his  bees  out  of  his  cellar, 
however,  I  may  have  more  faith,  for  the  past 
winter  has  been  a  trying  one.] 


FROM     DIFFERENT  FIELDS. 


MASTER  LELAND  IVES  ROOT. 
care  of  gkandfathee  amos  ives  root, 
Medina,  Medina  Co..  O. 

Mij  dear  Leland  Ives:— \Jn]ei^:^  you  have  an 
imagination  beyond  the  ordinal  y.  vou  can  not 
imagine  my  delight  at  hearing  from  you.  I  am 
especially  gratified  that  you  have  chosen  for 
your  stopping-place  the  home  of  my  very  dear 
friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  K.  Root.  As  you  be- 
come better  acquainted  with  them  I  am  sure 
you  will  like  them.  Demure  as  Islv.  E,  R.  no 
doubt  appears  to  you  now.  when  he  becomes 
better  acquainted  that  little  stiffness  of  manner 
toward  you  will  disappear,  and  I  think  you  and 
he  will  be  very  fa^t  friends.  Being  so  very 
nearly  the  same  age.  it  is  not  strange  that  a 
warm  intimacy  should  exist  between  him  and 
me,  and  our  mutual  friendship  for  you  will  bind 
us  still  closer  together. 

Please  give  my  love  and  best  wishes  to  your 
host  and  hostess,  also  to  your  grandmother  and 
grandfather,  also  to  the  circle  of  uncles  and 
aunts.  Yours  as  of  old. 

C.  C.  Miller. 

P.  S.— Do  be  careful  of  your  health,  my  dear 
fellow,  and  take  particular  care  to  wrap  up  well 
when  you  go  out.  Don't  go  in  the  mud  without 
your  rubbers.    Have  you  seen  A.  I."s  windmill  ? 


A  BILL    BEFORE  THE    MICHIGAX  LEGISLATURE 
TO  MAKE  THE  SPRAYING  OF  FRUIT  WHILE 
IN  BLOOM  A  MISDEMEANOR. 

Mr.  Root: — Please  announce  as  early  as  pos- 
sible in  your  paper,  that  there  is  a  bill  before 
the  Michigan  Legislature,  which,  if  enacted, 
makes  spraying  fruit  while  in  blossom  a  misde- 
meanor. There  is  some  opposition  on  the  ground 
of  jitstice  to  fruit-mf'U.  Yet  our  State  Horti- 
cultural S()cieT\  and  a  second  large  association, 
the  ■■  (Irand  lU\er  Valley  Association,"  have 
unanimously  resoh cd  urging  the  passage  of  the 
bill.  Please  urge  all  fruit-men  to  petition  their 
senator,  and  the  State  legislatures  generally,  to 
vote  for  and  pass  the  bill.  The  ])(^titions  should 
come  f]'()]n  fruit-men.  Thoy  are  interested  in 
preserving  the  bees,  as  well  as  ai'e  the  be(^-men. 
All  well-informed  fruit-men  believe  this  fully. 

A.  J.  Cook. 

Agricultural  College,  Mich.,  March  27. 

[We  are  exceedingly  glad  to  see  you  moving 
along  in  this  matter,  esi)eeially  as  the  State  of 
Illinois  iuis  111  ready  got  tlie  matter  well  in  hand. 
See  page  3:30.]   

HOW  TO  TELL  ADULTKIiATED  WAN. 

What  is  the  best  way  to  tell  adulterated  bees- 
wax, and  in  what  way  does  grease  or  paraffine 
injure  wax  ?  J.  H.  A, 

Andes.  X.  Y.,  Feb.  10. 

[Friend  A.,  we  d(>tect  adulteration  by  the 
smell,  and  by  chewing  the  wax.  Beeswax  and 
tallow  will  make  very  fair  chewing-gum.  But 
wax  alone  will  crumble  all  to  bits,  and  can  not 
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be  chewed— at  least  very  long.  The  addition  of 
paraffine  has  somewhat  the  same  effect:  and 
even  a  very  little  paralTine  makes  the  wax  melt 
at  a  much  lower  temperature,  so  that  it  is  en- 
tirely unlit  for  foiuidation.  If  the  sample  in 
question  should,  with  very  mild  heat,  become 
soft  and  mushy,  you  may  suspect  paraffine. 
Beeswax,  however,  is  tough  and  leathery,  and 
easily  rolled  at  a  temperature  where  paraffine- 
would  have  no  toughness  at  all.] 


ILLINOIS  STATE    BEE-IvEEPERS"  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Illinois  State  Bee-Keepers"  Association 
was  organized  on  the2(ith  day  of  Februarv.  1891, 
at  Springfield.    It  officers  elected  were: 

President.  P.  J.  England.  Fancy  Prairie. 

Vice-presidents.  Mrs.  L.  Harrison,  Peoria: 
C.  P.  Dadant,  Hamilton:  W.  T.  F.  Petty,  Pitts- 
field:  Hon.  J.  M.  Hambaugh,  Spring:  Dr.  C.  C, 
Miller,  ISIarengo. 

Secretary.  Jas.  A.  Stone.  Bradfordton. 

Treasurer.  A.  X.  Draper.  Upj^er  Alton. 

A  constitution  was  adopted,  fixing  S])ringfiel(I 
as  its  principal  place  of  business.  Thos.  G. 
Xewman.  of  the  Aineriain  Bee  Journal,  was- 
made  its  first  honorary  member. 

Its  executive  committee  are  the  president, 
secretary,  and  treasurer.  The  meeting  af  whicli 
the  organization  ^\■as  formed  was  one  of  enthu- 
siasm, and  all  seemed  to  feel  that  a  day  had 
been  ])rofitably  spent.  Adjoiu-ned  at  ai  late 
hour,  to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee. Jas.  a.  Stone. 

Bradfordton.  111..  March  29. 


WHICH  IS  the   CHEAPER— GRANULATED  OR 
COFFEE  A  SUGAR? 

I  had  occasion  to  buy  a  barrel  of  sugar  for 
feeding  bees  yesterday!  and  intended  to  buy  A 
sugar.  The  wholesaler  asked  for  what  purpose 
I  wanted  it.  and.  altei' saying  for  feeding  bees, 
he  said  I  wanted  granulated,  as  there  was  more 
sugar  for  the  money.  Their  sales  of  sugar,  as 
he  showed  me  by  theij-  books,  run  r>  barrels  of 
granulated  to  1  of  all  other  kinds.  Granulated 
is  6  per  cent  water.  A  19  per  cent.  They  had 
yesterday  morning  27  carloads  of  sugar.  I  write 
this  as  I  was  intending  to  try  A  sugar  as  you 
sometimes  use  it.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  figure 
out  the  cost  of  sweet  by  using  the  ])ercentage 
given.  '      F.  A.  Salisbury. 

Syracuse,  X.  Y..  April  2. 


BEES  ALL  EIGHT  IN  THE  CELLAR. 

Bees  are  quiet  yet,  and  seem  to  be  all  right  in 
the  cellar.  Clover  seems  to  be  in  good  condi- 
tion yet.  Prospects  are  good  for  this  season.  I 
am  not  discouraged  yet.  I  am  building  a  shop 
16x24.  two  stories,  in  hopes  of  a  good  crop  this 
year.  X.  Staininger. 

Tipton,  Iowa.  March  26. 


CATCHING    FISH    THAT  WEIGH    OVER    100  LBS.. 
WITH  A  HOOK  AND  LINE. 

Inclosed  find  a  tarjion  scale,  taken  from  a 
tarpon  caught  by  John  D.  Watth^s,  of  Phila- 
delphia, publisher  of  the  Sunclay-Scliool  Times. 
This  fish  was  taken  with  a  rod  and  reel,  mea- 
sured (5  ft.  ()  inches,  and  weighed  130  lbs.  An- 
other was  caught  to-day  by  Leslie  Pell  Clark, 
weighing  110  lbs.  The  silver  on  scale  is  all 
that  shows  on  the  fish,  giving  it  the  name  (by 
some)  of  Silver  King.    Bees  are  booming. 

Sarasota,  Fla.,  March  21.        S.  C.  Corwin. 


DRAINING  THE  CARP-POND. 

Tell  Huber  he  should  have  been  here  in  Xo- 
vember  when  we  drained  our  carp-pond,  to  help 
to  take  out  the  thousands  of  cai  p,  from  two 
inches  in  length  to  20  inches.  We  now  have 
them  in  one  supplv-tank.  10x10  ft.,  by  10  ft.  high; 
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and  some  of  the  large  fish  we  have  in  a  lo\y 
tank,  so  we  can  get  them  to  eat.  We  had  a  nice 
one  for  Christmas  dinner.  G.  J.  Ki.eix. 

Conrad  Grove,  la.,  Jan.  2i. 


SPECIAL  DEPARTMENT  FOR  A.  I.  ROOT,  AND  HIS 
FRIENDS  WHO  LOVE  TO  RAISE  CROPS. 


COMMON  DKAIN  TILE   FOK  CAKRYING  EXHAUST 
STEAM  IN  HOT-BEDS. 

When  I  first  thought  of  this  I  greatly  feared 
that  the  dampness  and  wet  of  the  steam  would 
keep  the  hot-bed  not  only  wai-m,  but  wet  and 
soggy:  that  is,  where  steam  is  run  through  tile 
of  only  one-foot  lengths,  every  joint  permits  the 
steam  to  get  out  more  or  less:  but  to  my  sur- 
prise and  joy  I  found  it  just  the  other' way. 
The  ground  dries  over  the  tile  a  good  deal  as  it 
does  over  a  hot-air  fiue.  Where  the  tile  runs 
under  a  pathway  between  the  beds,  the  ground 
is  dry.  even  now  while  it  is  raining.  The  ex- 
haust steam  warms  perfectly  a  string  of  beds  6 
feet  wide  and  2.50  feet  long,  aiid  the  waste  steam 
^oes  out  at  each  end— enough  in  quantity  to  do 
considerable  more  work  if  needed.  Strawberry- 
plants  are  now  in  bloom:  corn  and  beans  are  do- 
ing nicely,  even  though  we  have  had  the  most 
severe  weather  of  the  winter  within  the  past 
two  weeks.  There  has  been  no  lack  of  bottom 
heat:  but  once  or  twice,  when  we  omitted  to 
ventilate  promptly,  the  whole  bed  got  so  hot 
that  some  of  the  plants  were  injured  slightly. 

A  NEW  AVAY  OF  VENTILATING  HOT-BEDS 
AND  COLD -FRAMES. 

Now,  it  may  not  be  new  to  the  rest  of  you,  but 
it  is  new  to  me.  Instead  of  pulling  the  sash  off, 
or  even  tilting  them,  simply  spread  them  two 
inches  apart.  When  placed  thus,  there  is  noth- 
ing that  can  be  injured  by  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
neither  is  there  any  danger  from  quite  a  freeze: 
and  in  transplanting  it  gives  the  best  results  of 
any  I  have  tried— that  is.  unless  the  sun  is  very 
hot.  If  we  strip  the  sash  clear  off.  the  sun  and 
wind  would  often  dry  up  the  ground  too  rapidly, 
and  the  plants  look  shriveled.  A  drying  wind 
is  rather  worse  than  the  sun.  Now.  by  spread- 
ing the  sash  as  I  have  mentioned,  the  wind  is 
practically  excluded,  and  yet  the  plants  have  a 
free  circulation  of  air— almost  equal  to  out- 
doors. But  for  some  reason  which  I  do  not 
quite  understand,  these  separated  sashes  almost 
always  have  more  or  less  dew  on  the  under  side 
of  the  glass.  Sometimes  the  quantity  is  so  great 
that  it  falls  in  drops  on  the  plants  underneath, 
and  with  this  amount  of  dampness  they  do  just 
boom.  To-day  is  the  last  day  of  March,  and  we 
are  having  a  veritable  April  shower. 


TREE  TOMATOES. 

As  considerable  has  been  said  about  these  in 
our  catalogues  and  some  of  the  papers,  we  have 
thought  best  to  give  an  extract  from  a  little 
circular,  as  follows: 

HOW  TO  GROWOTHE  WM.  MANSFIELD ^TREE  TOMATO. 

Get  some  rich  old  earth  for  boxes  in  your  bouse, 
hot-bed,  or  greenhouse;  sow  seed,  cover  lightly, 
wet  down  well  every  day,  keep  w  arm  with  all  the 
rsuu  possible.  When  up  ten  days,  transplant  to 
other  boxes,  six  inches  apart,  in  dirt  not  less  than 
four  inches  deep.  Keep  them  wet,  give  all  lig'ht  and 
sun  you  can ;  and  by  tlie  time  it  is  safe  to  set  them 
In  the  ground  outdooi-s  they  should  stand  from 
twelve  to  twenty-four  inches  in  height,  with  bodies 
one-half  inch  through. 

Now  for  the  ground,  and  how  to  prepare  it.  First 
■select  a  spot  as  near  your  water  as  possible.  Let 
your  rows  run  east  and  west.  Tlirow  out  dirt  two 
spades  deep,  then  put  in  three  or  four  inches  of 
night  soil,  if  you  can  get  it.  If  not,  use  hen  manure 
and  wood  ashes,  equal  parts,  or  some  other  strong 


manure  in  the  bottom  of  trencli.  Tlien  fill  up  trench 
with  the  besT  dirt  you  can  get.  well  mixed  with  old 
rotten  stable  manure;  there  must  no  strong,  new, 
raw  manure  come  in  contact  with  the  roots  nor 
bark  above  the  ground,  as  it  will  destroj'  them;  but 
from  bottom  of  the  trench  it  is  safe,  and  will  throw 
up  strength  for  the  whole  season.  Now  your 
ground  is  ready.  Set  out  j'our  plants  (Avithout  dis- 
turbing any  of  the  dirt  around  the  roots)  about 
eighteen  inches  apart;  have  the  dirt  in  your  trench 
a  little  lower  tlian  the  sides.  Have  a  strong  state 
for  each  plant,  or  a  trellis,  and  lie  tiiem  to  it  as  fast 
as  you  set  them.  Watei'  immediately,  and  ever  aft- 
er. Run  a  trough  or  small  ditch  from  .vour  pump  to 
your  plants;  and  everyday,  unless  it  rains,  send' a 
stream  of  water  into  tiie  trench  where  your  trees 
are  set.  Hard  water,  soft  water,  cold  or  warm  wa- 
ter, are  all  right  if  they  only  liave  enough,  either 
from  the  clouds  or  pump  about  pnce  every  day.  As 
youi-  plants  begin  to  grow,  just  above  each  leaf  will 
start  a  sucker.  Let  the  ton  of  plant,  and  only  one 
or  two  of  the  best  top  bi  anches  grow  so  that  you 
have  not  over  two  or  three  stems  to  run  up.  Now, 
by  close  observation  you  will  see  always  that  tlie 
buds  for  blossom  show  themselves  on  the  tops  of 
the  trees,  and  a  few  Inches  below  them;  and  just 
above  each  leaf  the  sticker  starts.  Nip  oif  every  one 
of  these  just  as  fast  as  they  appear;  also,  as  the 
lower  leaves  get  brown  and  old,  pick  tliem  off. 
Train  the  fruit  as  it  grows,  to  the  sun.  Tie  often  and 
well.  Let  no  useless  wood  grow.  Give  all  the  sun 
possible,  and  water,  water,  water— then  you  will  be 
able  to  pick  ripe  fruit  of  the  finest  quality  from 
about  the  Fourth  of  July  until  frost  comes. 
Johnsons  Creek,  Wis.  Wm.  Maxsfield. 

The  writer  of  the  above  has  been,  so  he  says, 
working  for  a  new  strain  of  tomatoes,  to  be 
grown  like  trees,  for  the  last  twenty  years.  Dtir- 
ing  18W  he  said  he  had  trees  eleven  feet  high, 
bearing  tomatoes  weighing  2  lbs.  6  ounces. 
There  is  one  thing  in  favor  of  these  tree  toma- 
toes, or  tomatoes  trained  on  stakes:  The  hens 
do  not  totich  them,  and  they  never  get  soiled  or 
muddy.  During  the  past  season  it  was  quite  a 
task  to  wash  and  wipe  perfectly  clean  our  choice 
Ignotums.  It  would  probably  be  rather  late 
now  to  sow  the  seed,  if  you  want  eo?'Ziy  toma- 
toes. Very  likely  otir  friend  Mansfield  has 
plants  to  sell,  for  those  who  wish  to  try  them 
the  present  season.  We  do  not  see  any  thing 
abottt  the  price  of  seed  or  plants  in  the  little 
pamphlet  from  which  the  above  was  taken.  I 
think  the  Rural  Xew-Yorlier  stated  recently 
that  an?/ tomato  would  make  a  tree  tomato  if 
tied  to  a  pole,  and  trained  and  directed  as 
above.  During  a  dry  season  I  am  inclined  to 
think  the  directions  given — "water,  ^^"ater.  wa- 
ter,"' a  great  help,  provided  we  have  the  sun- 
shine to  go  with  it. 


HOW  BOOKS  HELP. 

I  received  the  books  I  sent  for,  and  I  must  say 
it  would  have  been  dollars  to  me  if  I  had  known 
of  the  A  B  C  of  strawberry  culture.  We  bought 
a  small  farm  near  the  city  of  Alpena,  two  years 
ago.  There  was  something  over  an  acre  of 
strawberries  on  the  farm.  They  did  fairly  well : 
but  not  knowing  any  thing  about  the  care  of 
strawberries  we  did  not  manage  right.  My  hus- 
band is  a  sawmill  man.  and  I  do  the  farming 
with  the  help  of  a  boy  18  years  old.  We  are  two 
miles  from  the  city.  I  send  the  berries  in  three 
times  a  day  through  the  busiest  of  the  picking. 

Mrs.  a.  E.  Montague. 

Alpena,  Mich.,  April  2. 


terry's  STRAWBERRY'  CTLTrRE. 

The  strawberry  book  is  a  jewel.  Every 
farmer  should  have  a  copy,  especially  if  he  has 
children.  Friend  Terry  should  live  in  Califor- 
nia, where  he  can  have  strawberries  at  least 
seven  months  in  the  year,  and  some.  I  hear,  do 
better  than  that.  One  great  secret  of  his  stic- 
cess  is  his  thorough  cultivation,  especially  after 
every  rain,  which  causes  the  ground  to 'retain 
moisture.    Many  farmers  east  make  a  mistake 
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in  thinking  no  need  of  cultivation  unless  th(')-(^ 
are  weeds  to  kill.  Here  in  this  long  season  of 
dry  weather  we  easily  sec  the  benefits  of  culti- 
vation, which  is,  pVaciically,  mulching  the 
ground  with  fine  earth  lor  retaining  the  mois- 
ture. The  harder  the  rain  the  hardei-  the 
ground  is  packed:  and  ilie  quicker  it  dries  out. 
comparatively,  unless  cultivated. 
Lakeside.  Cal..  Mar.  'i.i.       F.  C.  Croweij>. 


Lord,  when  saw  we  thee  a  hungered,  and  fed  thee  ? 
or  thii'sty,  and  gave  tliee  diiiik?  V\'hen  saw  we 
thee  a  stranger,  and  took  tliee  in?  oi-  naked,  and 
clothed  thee  ?  Or  when  saw  we  thee  sick,  or  in  pris- 
on, and  came  unto  thee  ?— Matt.  25:  37— 39. 

I  had  it  in  mind  to  write  something  this  time 
in  legard  to  the  happy  surprises  that  are  con- 
tinually falling  to  the  lot  of  the  faithful,  ear- 
nest Christian;  and  then  the  next  thing  was,  to 
find  a  text  which  embodied  the  thought.  When 
I  found  it  in  my  well-marked  Bible  I  saw  the 
very  text  I  wanted  was  already  so  plainly  out- 
lined with  a  pencil  that  it  must  have  been  used 
before.  IsTever  mind;  I  think  it  is  just  what  I 
want  to-day. 

For  several  years  before  I  accepted  Christian- 
ity, one  of  the  uppermost  thoughts  in  my  mind 
(perhaps  I  might  say  the  uppermost)  was,  that 
the  world  was  not  giving  me  due  credit.  I 
would  say  to  myself,  and  even  to  my  friends, 
"  Here,  I  have  invented  this,  that,  and  the  oth- 
er, and  here  it  is  described  in  this  and  that  bee- 
journal,  and  no  credit  given  me  whatever." 
Again,  I  would  dwell  on  the  fact  of  what  I  had 
done  for  different  people,  and  not  a  word  of 
thanks,  and  no  expression  of  gratitude.  Dear 
friends,  did  you  ever  get  into  this  attitude  of 
mind  ?  I  might  go  on  giving  you  quite  a  list  of 
the  ways  in  which  I  used  to  think  I  was  not 
getting  my  just  dues,  or  did  not  have  a  fair 
chance;  but  the  subject  is  so  painful  to  rne, 
and,  in  fact,  I  feel  so  much  ashamed  to  tJaink 
that  I  ever  cherished  such  ungratefulness  and 
such  preposterous  egotism  in  my  heart,  that  I 
would  fain  let  it  drop.  I  j-emember  once  of  a 
distinguished  lecturer  from  some  of  the  great 
cities,  who  visited  our  town.  Some  friend 
brought  him  into  our  establishment,  and  intro- 
duced him  to  me.  Now,  here  was  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  me  to  /lear  a  great  man  talk. 
But  I  rememb(M-  quite  vividly  how  I  occupied 
the  whole  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  he  stayed 
at  our  establishnienr.  by  telling  him  what  won- 
derful things  [  had  done.  In  fact,  I  hardly 
gave  the  good  man  an  opportunity  to  say  any 
thing  himself  at  all,  even  had  he  been  so  dis- 
posed. Very  likely  some  of  you  will  say,  "  Why, 
my  good  friend  Root,  are  you  quite  sure  you 
have  entirely  gotten  over  that  trait  of  charac- 
ter even  now  ?"  I  know  very  well,  my  friends, 
I  have  not.  It  is  not  an  easy  thing  for  anybody 
to  get  entirely  out  of  the  ruis  and  failings  that 
have  clung  to  them  for  a  good  many  years. 
The  grace  of  God  has  helped  me,  however,  so 
mucli  in  this  respect  that  I  feel  as  if  I  wanted 
to  tell  you  something  about  it. 

Before  I  became  a  Christian,  if  anybody  trod 
on  my  toes,  or  trespassed  upon  my  I'ights,  I  was 
ready  to  fight,  or  to  go  to  law.  without  a  mo- 
ment's warning:  and  tiic  saddest  part  of  it  was, 
that  a  good  many  times  I  imagined  they  trod 
on  my  toes  purposely,  or  trespassed  on  my 
rights  purposely,  when  they  had  no  such 
thoughts  or  intention.  By  the  way,  do  you 
know  of  any  thing  much  sadder  than  to  have  a 
friend  who  laments  that  e\  ('r>  body  is  all  the 
while  trying  to  steal  what  belongs  to  him?  It 


does  not  matter  whether  it  is  the  corn  in  his 
crib,  or  the  eggs  his  hens  have  laid,  or  even  the 
thoughts  of  his  brain:  if  he  gets  into  the  idea 
that  he  has  got  to  fight  continually  foj-  his  just 
dues  all  through  life,  the  spectacle  is  a  sad  one. 
A  great  part  of  the  exhortations  of  God's  holy 
word  are  exactly  to  the  contrary.  How  manv 
texts  do  you  suppose  I  could  quote  right  along 
on  this  line?  "Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  wa- 
ters;" "  Give,  and  it  shall  be  given  unto  you;" 
'•  He  that  findeth  liis  life  shall  lose  it:  and  he 
that  loseth  his  life  for  my  sake  shall  find  it:" 
"  Thy  Father  which  seeth  in  secret  shall  re- 
ward thee  openly;"  Do  good  and  lend,  hoping 
for  nothing  again," 

Before  my  conversion  I  was  greatly  disturbed 
if  people  talked  about  me,  especially  if  they 
said  any  thing  that  was  not  true,  and  then  I 
thought  it  incumbent  on  me  to  follow  up  any 
such  )-eport,  and  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  thing. 
When  any  thing  got  into  the  papers  reflecting 
on  me,  I  was  ready  to  fight  the  editor,  and  pros- 
ecute the  man  who  told  the  untruth.  I  re- 
member when  a  rival  in  business  put  in  some- 
thing abusive,  and  I  could  hardly  sleep  the 
whole  night  after.  Now.  please  do  not  think  I 
am  bragging  when  I  tell  you  of  how  I  was 
helped  out  of  all  this  miry  clay."  Remember, 
I  did  not  do  it  of  myself,  therefore  the  credit  or 
the  praise  can  not  in  any  sense  belong  to  me; 
but  to  Christ  Jesus  shall  we  ascribe  all  the  glo- 
ry and  praise.  After  my  conversion  I  forgot 
about  self;  in  fact.  I  did  not  care  about  self. 
Why  should  I?  The  promises  of  the  Bible, 
witliout  number,  exhorted  to  the  contrary.  He 
that  loseth  his  life  shall  find  it.  I  did  lose  my 
former  life,  and  I  did  find  the  new:  and  this 
finding  of  the  new  life  constituted  '"the  happy 
surpi  ises  "  that  I  wish  to  tell  you  about  to-day. 

In  a  great  measure,  the  desire  to  fight  back 
was  gone;  and,  in  real  truth,  it  was  ?iot  very 
hard  to  love  my  enemies  and  to  do  good  to  them 
that  hated  me.  I  did  not  find  it  very  hard  to 
do  good  and  lend,  hoping  for  nothing  again,  for 
I  was  trusting  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  I  fully  be- 
lieved he  would  take  care  of  the  outcome  and 
the  result.  Many  of  you  who  have  read 
Gleanings  k)iow'ho\y  it  turned  out.  "  When  a 
man's  ways  please  the  Lord,  he  maketh  even 
his  enemies  to  be  at  peace  with  him,"  and  it 
happened  just  so.  Many  of  the  pleasant  sur- 
prises I  have  had  come  in  the  way  of  kind 
words  from  those  who  have  formei'ly  been  at 
enmity  toward  me.  People  said  I  was  queer 
and  odd  and  eccentric,  and  that  they  did  not 
understand  me  at  first;  in  fact,  I  was  not  trying 
to  have  them  understand  me.  I  was  trying  to 
have  them  understand  CJirist  Jesiis  and  the 
holy  Scriptures.  A  few  days  ago  our  good 
friend  Dr.  Tinker  paid  us  a  visit.  He  said  ta 
me,  "  Bro.  Root,  you  may  remember  that  I  have 
not  always  felt  as  friendly  toward  you  as  I  do 
now.  I  did  not  understand  you.  Since  I  have 
become  acquainted,  and  know  you  bettei',  it 
makes  a  vast  difference:  and  thei'e  are  a  good 
many  who  do  not  understand  you.  even  now. 
If  they  could  come  here  and  go  all  around,  and 
see  you  when  you  are  at  work:,  they  would 
change  their  minds,  just  as  I  have  done." 

In  that  new  life,  instead  of  being  afraid  of  be- 
ing put  in  the  papers,  I  did  not  care  whether  I 
was  put  in  the  papers  or  not.  Now,  please  do 
not  misunderstand  me.  Do  not  inuigine  that  I 
was  one  of  the  "don't  care"  sort.  My  care 
was.  however,  that  I  should  in  no  way  dishonor 
the  Master.  I  was  in  great  fear  every  day  of 
my  life  that  I  might  not  yn'triitliful  and  liotiest, 
and  pure  in  heart.  But  after  I  had  worked  and 
prayed  through  thesc^  icniplations  to  be  un- 
truthful, or  dishonest  and  urcedy.  I  did  not  care 
for  the  result,  for  that,  in  fact,  rested  with  Him 
whom  even  the  ivinds  and  leaves  obeyed.  Why 
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should  I  trouble  myself?  Before  conversion  I 
was  afraid  that  the  great  outside  world  might 
point  out  some  things  about  me  that  I  would 
not  have  anvbody  know  foi-  the  world:  but 
after  conver>iion  "I  had  nothing  to  conceal. 
Wlien  there  were  rumoi's  that  something  in  my 
past  life  might  get  into  the  papers.  I  decided, 
as  some  of  you  may  remember,  to  put  it  in  print 
mystelf.  and  then  1  should  never  be  afraid  that 
it  might  come  up  at  any  future  time.  About 
this  time  I  was  in  pursuit  of  infoi-mation  of  a 
certain  charactei-,  and  was  directed  to  a  certain 
place.  My  informant  added,  also.  "  You  had 
better  not  be  8ceH  going  there.  Mr.  Root:  for  if 
vou  are,  vou  may  get  '  talk(Ki  about.' and  you 
know  you  could  never  stand  that.*'  And  then 
the  bystanders  had  a  big  laugh,  as  they  sup- 
posed* at  ray  expense.  There  was  a  moral  to  it. 
however,  for  every  one  of  them  recognized  that 
all  fear  in  that  direction  was  gone.  My  atti- 
tude was  then,  and  I  hope  and  pray  is  still, 
that,  when  the  truth  will  do  harm,  let  harm 
come.  We  read  in  the  112th  Psalm.  "  He  shall 
not  be  afraid  of  evil  tidings:  his  heart  is  fixed, 
trusting  in  the  Lord:  his  heart  is  established, 
he  shall  not  be  afraid."  And  then  in  the  91st 
Psalm  we  read:  "He  shall  give  his  angels 
charge  over  thee,  to  keep  thee  in  all  thy  ways. 
They  shall  bear  thee  up  in  their  hands,  lest 
thoii  dash  thv  foot  against  a  stone." 

One  of  the  great  hindrances  to  these  happy 
surprises  I  have  been  telling  you  of  is  the  dis- 
position, not  only  to  lose  faith  in  God.  but  to 
lose  faith  in  vour  fellow-men.  And.  by  the  way. 
there  is  something  really  wondei'ful  in  the  way 
this  temptation  to  be  uncharitable  will  follow 
one.  and  continue  to  hang  to  him.  even  after  he 
has  had  experience  again  and  again  that  should 
teach  him  better.  I  have  been  between  fifteen 
and  twenty  years  battling  against  this  beset- 
ing  sin  of  mine.  If  anybody  should  ever  have 
learned  bv  abundant  experience  to  look  out  for 
danger  and  delusion  right  here.  I  am  that  one. 
Let  me  give  you  an  experience  of  yesterday: 

Circumstances  seemed  to  indicate  that  a  cer- 
tain individual  was  purposely  planning  hin- 
drances in  our  wav.  1  watched  him  narrowly, 
and  finally  I  had  'proof  of  it  (or  at  least  I  sup- 
posed I  had)  in  plain  black  and  white.  There 
could  be  no  mistake  about  it.  I  had  his  own 
handwriting  in  my  fingers.  It  first  gave  me  a 
feeling  of  pain  that  he  should,  for  any  reason, 
real  or  imaginary,  be  So  perverse  and  wicked. 
Then  I  began  planning  unconsciously  what  I 
should  do  to  stop  it.  It  disturbed  me  so  I  could 
hardly  talk  or  eat  my  supper,  yet  I  decided 
that  it  was  not  worth  while  to  trouble  my  wife 
about  it.  Then  I  remembered  the  many  griev- 
ous mistakes  I  had  made  just  in  this  line,  and  I 
finally  submitted  it  to  my  wife's  better  judg- 
ment.' She  said  at  once,  "  I  am  sure  you  are 
mistaken." 

"  But,  my  dear  wife,  how  can  there  be  a  mis- 
take? Oh!  how  I  wish  there  were  some  chance 
for  him  1    But  right  here  are  the  facts." 

I  can  not  help  it.  lam  sure  this  friend  of 
ours  has  not  deliberately  and  purposely  done 
this  thing," 

I  felt  a  little  relieved:  but  the  facts  were  so 
straight  and  clear,  I  placed  the  matter  before 
another  good  friend.  This  friend  said  just  as 
Mrs,  R,  did. 

"  It  can  not  be,  Mr,  Root.  I  do  not  know 
what  it  means,  and  it  is  hard  to  explain:  but 
there  is  certainly  a  reason  for  it  that  we  do  not 
see." 

I  had  decided,  therefore,  out  of  respect  to 
these  two  good  friends  of  mine,  that  I  would 
ask  the  one  who  seemed  to  be  going  wrong,  for 
an  explanation.  I  decided,  too.  to  put  it  very 
mildly,  and  to  assume,  for  the  time  being,  that 
no  wrong  had  been  premeditated.   What  do 


you  think  the  result  was?  Why,  it  was  just 
the  old.  old  story— nothing  was  wrong  at  all: 
or,  perhaps  I  should  say.  nobody  was  ^\  rong  at 
all.  excejjt  my  own  self,  and  the  bad,  uncharit- 
able condition  of  my  own  heart.  In  the  piece 
of  handwriting  I  had  looked  at  so  suspiciously 
there  were  two  little  characters  I  had  overlook- 
ed, and  these  made  it  all  plain  and  simple.  Oh 
how  thankful  I  felt  that  I  had  listened  to  the 
advice  of  these  two  fi'iends.  whose  minds  were 
in  no  way  biased,  as  mine  was  for  the  time  be- 
ing by  my  old  foe  and  old  enemy.  Now.  then: 
Jesus  knew  all  about  this.  He  knew  exactly 
where  we  should  be  likely  to  be  tripped  and  en- 
trapped: therefore  he  said,  as  a  preventive— as 
a  safeguard— perhaps  I  might  say  as  a  note  of 
warning.  "  Love  ye  your  enemies:  do  good  to 
them  that  hate  you,"  etc..  knowing  hcforehand 
that  we  should  be  prone  to  look  for  enemies 
where  none  exist,  and  that  we  should  be  very 
likely  to  imagine  people  hated  us  when  no  such 
hatred  existed:  so  you  see  that,  if  we  listen  to 
these  words  of  Scripture,  we  shall,  icithout 
ioioiriiKj  it.  escape  Satan's  snares:  and  in  this 
M  ay  \\  e  shall  meet  with  the  happy  surprises 
that  I  have  been  telling  you  of.  We  shall  find 
warm  friends  where  we  had  been  looking  for 
foes,  and  we  shall  discover  good  loving  hearts 
where  Satan  whispered  only  envy  and  enmity 
existed. 

In  our  issue  for  March  15,  page  226.  I  publish- 
ed a  letter  from  friend  Braley.  I  did  it  with  a 
feeling  that  there  had.  perhaps,  been  too  many 
kind  words  in  Gleaxixgs.  and  not  enough  of 
the  opposite  sort.  I  feared  the  impression  was 
going  out  among  my  good  friends  that  the  bee- 
keeping world  were  all  pleased  with  our  estab- 
lishment, whereas  that  is  not  true.  There  are 
quite  a  few  who  do  not  agree  with  the  majority, 
and  justice  and  truth  demand  that  they  have  a 
hearing.  I  did  not  feel  unkindly  toward  friend 
B..  but  I  felt  sorry  to  know  that  he  did  not  un- 
derstand me  better,  so  I  replied  to  him  in  a  foot- 
note. By  the  way.  may  I  suggest  that  editors,  as 
a  rule,  cire  afraid  of  adverse  criticism  ?  We  put 
in  plenty  of  notices  in  regard  to  the  i'a?»c  of 
our  journals,  and  how  well  they  pay  as  adver- 
tising mediums:  but  when  somebody  writes  a 
complaining  letter,  and  says  he  "  never  got  a 
cejit "  in  response  to  his  advertisement,  it  is  a 
little  against  human  natui'e  to  publish  it.  Now, 
it  seems  to  mv  that  our  pati'ons  have  a  right  to 
all  the  information  we  can  give  in  the  matter. 
If  we  wish  to  be  honest  and  square  we  should 
give  both  sides:  therefore  i  rather  enjoy  giv- 
ing both  sides.  Why,  bless  you.  dear  fi'iends.  it 
never  hurts  one  nor  hurts  his  business  to  be 
honest.    See  the  promise  in  Isaiah  54:  17: 

No  weapon  that  is  formed  against  thee  shall  pros- 
per; and  every  toiig-ue  that  shall  rise  against  thee 
in  judgment  thou  shalt  condemn.  This  is  tlie  heri- 
tage of  the  servants  of  the  Lord,  and  their  right- 
eousness is  of  me,  saith  the  Lord. 

But.  please  believe  me,  I  had  not  the  remotest 
thought,  when  I  published  friend  Braley's  criti- 
cism, that  it  would  be  the  means  of  bringing 
me  the  kindest  expressions  of  abiding  friend- 
ship, high  esteem  and  gratitude,  that  I  ever  got 
in  my  life.  Had  I  been  seeJiing  praise  I  could 
not  have  invented  a  better  scheme  than  the 
one  I  innocently  and  unconsciotisly  took,  of 
publishing  that  letter.  In  fact,  it  'brought  a 
series  of  happy  surprises.'"  and  quite  a  few 
from  good  friends  whom  I  longed  to  hear  from, 
but  whom  we  could  not  get  to  write.  I  did  not 
feel  hurt  nor  troubled  because  he  accused  me 
of  being  a  hypocrite,  for  I  am  greatly  afraid 
that  hypocrisy  does  get  into  my  coniposition 
now  and  then;  but  I  certainly  was  not  bright 
enough  to  recognize  that  nothing  in  this  world 
brings  to  light  one's  friends  like  unjust  perse- 
cution; and  I  suspect  that  herein  is  one  of  the 
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truths  at  the  bottom  of  one  of  my  old  favorite 
texts:  ••  Blessed  are  ye  when  men  shall  perse- 
cute you  and  revile  yon.  and  speak  all  maniK^' 
of  evil  against  you  tuKely  for  my  sake."  E^- 
peciallv  if  the  one  who  is  persecuted  unjustly 
takes  it  quietly  and  pleasantly,  and  does  not 
say  a  word  back,  nor  retaliate  in  any  way. 
May  be  I  am  letting  out  a  great  secret  here;  in 
fact.  I  rather  hope  1  am;  for  if  I  can  make 
plain  to  you  the  wondorful  secrets  embodied  in 
the  Bible  texts  and  uromises— if  I  can.  in  short, 
point  you  to  the  Lamb  of  God.  who.  when  he 
W2LS  "  reviled,  reviled  not  again,"  why.  it  is  just 
the  work  I  love  to  do  rather  than  any  thing 
else  God  has  ever  called  me  to  in  this  whole 
wide  world.  And  now  let  me  finish  by  giving 
you  some  extracts  from  kind  letters  that  have 
come  since  the  above  was  publisliod: 

Friend  Root:— I  have  been  thinking  of  writing- 
to  vou  for  a  long  time,  as  I  liave  good  evidence  that 
you  still  retain  recollections  of  your  hrief  visit  with 
me,  and  miglit  be  interested  in  kaowing  about  my 
welfare;  but  many  cares  have  prevented,  and  might 
still  do  so  but  for  some  tilings  whicli  appear  in  the 
March  15th  issue  of  Gi.eanings.  They  "  sort  o'  riled 
me,"  and  I  will  refer  to  them  later.  Providence  has, 
since  my  mother's  death,  granted  me  a  boon  which 
does  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  very  many,  to  judge  from 
appearences— a  good  wife,  who  is,  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word,  a  helpmeet.  Home  is,  once  more,  more 
than  "  a  place  to  stay;  "  and  T  am  sure  that,  if  you 
conclude  to  come  to  California  again,  you  will  find  a 
happy  spot  when  you  visit  us.  1  have  about  as 
many  bees  as  formerly,  but  the  strawberry  patch 
has  given  way  to  a  thrifty  young  orange-grove,  and 
a  three-acre  orchard  of  figs  and  apricots  is  growing 
finely  above  the  house. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  articles  of  criticism  which 
appear  in  Gleanings.  It  does  seem  a  little  peculiar 
that  some  people  do  not  use  more  good  sound  sense 
in  arriving  at  conclusions;  for  instance  Mr.  Braley, 
who  gets  the  shoe  on  the  wrong  foot  entirely  with 
his  "  big  1."  It  would  seem  that  the  individual  who 
demands  that  any  publication  shall  be  gotten  up 
exactly  in  tlie  line  of  hi><  likes  and  dislikes  (irrespec- 
tive of  what  its  other  readers  may  require^,  bristles 
all  over  with  egotism,  or  "big  I"-ishness;  and  in 
writing  as  Mr.  B.  did,  he  shows  about  as  much  con- 
sistency as  the  person  Avho  goes  to  the  butcher's 
shop  after  beef  steak  which  he  likes,  and  proceeds 
to  abuse  the  proprietor  for  keeping  sausage,  which 
he  does  not  like.  Tliere  has  been  information  in 
the  last  few  numbers  of  Gleanings  worth  a  dollar 
to  any  bee-keeper;  and.  for  that  matter,  valuable  to 
all;  and  if  one  finds  something  "  obnoxious  "  occa- 
sionally, I  know  of  no  law  to  compel  him  to  read  it. 

As  to  Mr.  Luther's  article,  I  am  also  a  member  of 
the  association  mentioned,  and  was  present  at  the 
meeting  Jan.  8tli.  I  take  issue  with.  him.  If  Mr.  L. 
takes  his  honey  to  market  and  receives  a  bid  of  4 
cents,  does  he  consider  it  "dishonorable  "  to  inform 
another  buyer  t bat  he  has  such  an  offer,  and  then 
sell  to  him  at  5  cents  "  Certainly  not.  When  l:)usi- 
ness  throughout  the  countrj-  is  run  on  principles  as 
nearly  parallel  to  the  Golden  Rule  as  is  A.  I.  Root's, 
we  shall  be  a  long  waj-  nearer  the  millennium  than 
at  present.  S.  B.  Woodberry. 

Verdugo,  Cal.,  Mar.  2:5. 


Dear  Bro.  Root;— I  feel  it  my  duty  to  address  you 
to-day  as  a  Christian  brother;  and  if  we  do  not  buoy 
each  other  up  in  this  Christian  warfare,  and  fly  to 
each  other's  assistance,  we  do  wrong,  and  1  consider 
it  a  sin.  God  is  our  refuge  and  ever  present  help  in 
trouble.  I  believe  it;  but  we  do  like  our  fellow- 
men  to  understand  why  we  so  talk,  why  we  so  act. 
But  they  can  not  and  will  not,  and  then  fling  mean 
and  small  words  at  us.  How  can  a  Greek  and 
Frenchman  understand  each  other's  language':* 
How  can  one  who  is  not  a  Christian  know  of  the 
love  that  God  has  placed  in  his  soul  for  Christ  and 
liis  fellow-men  ?  But  to  know  and  feel  that  you  act 
and  say  all  for  Christ's  sake  is  a  great  blessing  in 
itself. 

I  have,  as  an  officer  in  my  cluirch  of  300,  given  my 
views  most  emphatically  against  all  fairs,  banquets, 
and  concerts  in  God's  house,  to  l  aise  money  to  car- 
ry on  his  cause.  I  don't  belie\-e  in  it.  The  Holy 
Spiiit  moved  me  to  take  this  stand,  so  very  contrary 
to  my  former  views,  that  it  has  called  down  from 


the  members  such  words  as  to  trouble  me;  but  I 
can  stand  with  Christ's  aid,  as  I  know  it  cometh 
Tiot  from  the  Devil,  but  from  Him  who  gave  his  Son 
for  us.  The  power  of  the  Spirit  worKeth  wonders; 
and  I  desire  it,  oh  so  much  I  Now,  this  sympathetic 
bond  is  why  I  write  to  you.  After  reading  Mr. 
Braley's  letter,  page  226,  I  feel  that  you  must 
want  some  sympathy.  It  relieves  me  to  give  it. 
They  don't  understand  you.  Let  them  talk.  It 
makes  you  stronger  for  Christ's  service.  It  all  re- 
dounds to  the  glory  of  Christ.  You  aieagieat  in- 
strument in  his  hand.  Your  Home  Papers  have 
ever  been  a  helping  hand  to  me  in  my  business,  in 
my  prayer-meeting,  and  in  my  home;  and  I  shall 
pray  now  for  you  and  yours,  that  you  may  continue 
to  serve  Christ  in  your  way,  under  the  guidance  of 
his  Holy  Spirit,  all  your  days,  and  at  last  be  united 
with  Him  who  loves  you— loves  you— more  than  you 
ever  di  eamed  of,  and  has  now  a  place  ready  or  pre- 
pared for  you.  This  letter  requires  no  answer,  and 
is  not  for  publication. 

The  last  brother  who  writes,  says  the  letter  is 
not  for  publication;  and  it  is  quite  evident  to 
all  that  he  had  no  thought  of  its  being  used  in 
that  way  when  it  was  written.  I  trust,  how- 
ever, he  will  pardon  me  when  I  tell  him  that  it 
strikes  the  point  I  wish  to  illustrate,  much 
more  fully  than  any  of  the  other  kind  letters 
received  ill  answer  to  our  good  friend  Braley.* 
Perhaps  I  should  also  apologize  to  our  readers 
for  permitting  any  thing  to  get  into  print  con- 
taining such  extravagant  praise  of  myself  as 
the  last  few  words.  But  it  is  these  few  words 
that  bring  out  the  wonderful  truth  in  the  text  I 
have  quoted:  Blessed  are  ye  when  men  shall 
revile  you  and  persecute  you."  etc.  Now,  please 
note,  the  blessing  is  promised  when  this  perse- 
cution is  unjust  or  untrue,  and  when  it  comes 
because  of  Christ  Jesus,  or  for  his  sake.  If  you 
are  guilty  of  some  wrong  act.  and  you  are  per- 
secuted and  reviled  because  of  that,  no  blessing 
is  promised.  It  is  only  when  we  are  entirely 
innocent.  And,  now,  please  note  again,  the 
greater  the  injustice  you  suffer,  the  greater  will 
be  the  blessing.  ]\[any  of  you,  probably,  will  re- 
fuse to  believe  this;  but  see  how  it'has  been 
verified  in  my  own  case,  in  the  promise  before 
us.  Friend  "Braley  said  some  spiteful  things 
about  me,  because  of  the  Home  Papers,  because 
I,  in  my  poor  way,  tried  to  hold  up  Christ  Jesus 
as  an  example  for  the  world.  Did  it  hurt  me? 
or  did  anybody  think  the  less  of  me?  Quite 
the  contrary.  It  stirred  up  friends  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacitic.  and  induced  many  to 
write  encouraging  words  who  probably  would 
not  have  said  any  tliimj  otherwise.  Several 
have  seemed  to  fear  that  I  might  be  induced  to 
drop  the  Home  Papers,  and  sent  in  vehement 
protests  and  kind  words  like  those  I  have  given 
you.  The  22d  and  33d  verses  of  the  6th  chapter 
of  Luke  contain  some  words  that  have  al^^■ays 
seemed  to  me  to  be  a  little  extravagant — at 
least,  I  have  been  tempted  to  think  there  might 
be  some  mistake  about  it.   They  are  as  follows: 

Blessed  are  ye  when  men  shall  hate  you,  and 
when  they  shall  separate  you  from  their  company, 
and  shall  reproach  j'ou,  and  cast  out  your  name  as 
evil,  for  the  Son  of  man's  sake.  Rejoice  ye  in  that 
daj',  and  leap  for  joy;  for,  behold  your"  reward  is 
great  in  heaven;  for  in  like  manner  did  their  fathers 
unto  tiie  prophets. 

The  words  I  allude  to  are,  "  Rejoice  ye  in 


*  Perhaps  I  may  add,  that  the  writer  of  this  last 
letter  has  been  well  known  to  us  for  several  years. 
Ernest  and  John  have  met  him  personally,  but  we 
were  greatly  astonished,  all  of  us,  to  receive  such  a 
letter  from  one  whom  we  had  hardly  any  reason  to 
suspect  was  even  a  professor  of  religion.  And  may 
I  just  drop  a  word  of  caution  right  here  to  our 
brother  in  regard  to  church  fairs';'  Even  if  he  is 
wholly  in  the  right,  would  it  not  be  well  to  heed  the 
injunction.  "  Not  by  might  nor  by  power,  but  by  my 
Spirit,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts  "'i:'  These  things  are 
much  moi  e  easily  set  right  by  a  loving  and  gentle 
hand. 
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that  day.  and  leap  for  joy."  What  a  contrast  I 
My  frieiid.  if  you  have  ever  lain  awake  nights 
because  somebody  accused  you  of  something 
of  which  you  were  entirely  innocent,  do  not  do 
so  any  moi'e.  Have  faitii  in  the  Bible  i)romises. 
If  thei"e  is  any  truth  in  the  unkind  woi'ds.  then 
bestir  youiself  to  make  them  uittnie.  If  some- 
body has  accused  you  of  something  that  you 
never  did  at  all.  look  into  your  own  heart  and 
see  whether  you  ever  thought  of  so  doing.  If 
you  did.  there  is  where  you  ar(!  to  tight  your 
enemy.  Jesus  said,  in  connection  with  this 
very  thought.  But  I  say  unto  you.  That  ye  re- 
sist not  evil."'  Do  not  trouble  youi'self  about 
the  evil  at  all.  and  do  not  waste  your  energies 
in  even  making  a  reply.  Turn  all  your 
thoughts,  and  do  all  your  fighting,  against  the 
evil  in  your  own  heart.  Keep  busy  in  resisting 
every  encioachment  of  the  evil  one.  and  then 
shall  come  these  happy  surprises  that  I  have 
been  telling  you  about  to-day.  Then  will  you 
feel  like  saying,  when  the  dear  Master  sends 
you— yes.  here  in  this  world— more  wonderful 
blessings  than  vou  ever  thought  of  or  dreamed 
of- 

Lord,  when  saw  we  thee  a  hung-ei-ed,  and  fed  thee 
or  thirsty,  and  gave  thee  drink  y  When  saw  we  thee 
a  stranger,  and  took  thee  in  "/  or  naked,  and  clothed 
thee  ?   Or  when  saw  we  thee  sick,  or  in  prison,  and 
came  unto  thee  V 


COKDITIONS  UNDER  WHICH   WE   GITE   SlIOKEBS  TO  PERSONS  WHO 
STOP  USIXG  TOBACCO. 

First,  the  candidate  must  be  one  of  those  who  have  given  up 
tobacco  in  consequence  of  what  he  has  seen  and  read  in  this 
department.  Second,  he  promise?  to  pay  for  the  smoker 
should  he  ever  resume  the  use  i)t  tobacco  in  any  form,  after 
receiving  the  smoker.  Third,  he  must  be  a  subscriber  to 
GlejlJKIXGS.  Any  subscriber  may,  however,  have  smokers  sent 
to  neighbors  or 'personal  acquaintances  whom  he  has  labored 
with  on  the  matter  of  tobacco-using,  nroviding  he  give  us  his 
pledge  that,  if  the  one  who  receives  the  smoker  ever  uses  to- 
bacco again,  he  (the  subscriber)  will  pay  for  the  smoker.  The 
one  who  receives  the  smoker  in  this  case  need  not  be  a  sub- 
scriber to  Gleaxixgs,  though  we  greatly  prefer  that  he  be  one, 
because  we  think  he  would  be  strengthened  by  reading  the 
testimonials  from  time  to  time  in  regard  to  this  matter.  The 
full  name  and  address  of  every  one  who  makes  the  promise 
must  be  furnished  for  publication. 


OBJECTIOXABLE    PICTURES     IX    PACKAGES  OF 
TOBACCO. 

Mr.  Root:~l  inclose  with  this  tAvo  pictures 
given  to  me  by  men  in  the  shop  where  I  work. 
They  come  in  papers  of  tobacco  that  are  sold  to 
anybody  who  wants  them,  old  or  young,  and  are 
circulated  everywhere.  No  doubt  you  will  hnd 
the  boys,  if  not  the  girls,  in  your  schools,  are 
too  well  acquainted  w  hh  them.  I  believe  they 
are  suppo;-(  d  to  represent  theatrical  costumes, 
and  may  be  inside  of  the  law:  but  if  so.  the  law 
needs  to  be  changed,  and  I  thought  perhaps  you 
might  be  able  to  start  an  effort  in  that 'di- 
rection. 

New  Jersev.  B.  C.  W. 


[Now.  then,  if  there  is  any  man  (of  course 
there  is  not  a  woman)  who  would  defend  the 
use  and  sale  of  tobacco  after  the  point  made  by 
our  good  brother  in  the  above,  we  should  be 
glad  to  hear  from  him.  The  very  fact  of  itself, 
that  evil,  vicious  men  have  chosen  tobacco 
packages  as  a  vehicle  for  their  infamous  work, 
is  enough  to  condemn  it.  The  Christian  man 
(or.  perhaps  I  should  say.  the  professors  of  relig- 
ion) who  sell  tobacco,  knowing  that  the  pack- 
ages contain  these  objectionable  pictures,  should 
hide  their  faces  in  shame  if  they  do  not  give  up 
at  once  and  for  ever  this  tratiic.'  The  plea  that 
there  is  money  in  it  is  no  excuse  at  all.  but  rath- 
er the  contrary.  A  good  friend  of  mine  who  got 
hold  of  some  of  these  vile  sheets,  put  them  in  a 


letter  and  mailed  them  to  a  grocer  who  adver- 
tise^ prominently  that  he  makes  tobacco  a  sp(>- 
cialty.  She  asked  him  if  he  could  eon>isTcntly 
sell  any  class  of  goods  that  included  things  (if  an 
immoi'al  tendency  like  these,  telling  him  at  the 
sanu^  time  tliat  the  pictures  she  inclosed  came 
out  of  the  packages  of  tobacco  bought  at /m'.v 
store.  At  the  present  writing  he  has  never 
made  any  reply  whatever. 

Bro.  W..  you  are  right  about  it.  If  these 
things  are  not  against  the  law,  the  lau  certainly 
needs  incndlnn.  Only  last  week  a  Medina  Co. 
boy  was  arrested  for  "printing  and  sending  out 
obscene  literature  made  on  a  little  amateur 
pi'ess.  I  was  told  that  the  full  penalty  of  his 
crime  would  b(^  five  years  in  the  penitentiary. 
His  father  got  him  ch-ar.  however,  by  the  pay- 
ment of  8.50(J.  This  bo}  scattered  his  infamous 
productions  among  the  .-choolchildi  en.  Now.  if 
it  is  five  years  in  the  penitentiary  for  priming 
and  disseminating  vileiiess  and  obscenity,  why 
is  it  that  our  tobacco-dealers  (providing  they 
have  no  conscience)  are  allowed  to  go  scot  free 
in  this  matter  of  putting  out.  with  their  tobac- 
co, obscene  pictures?  The  pictures  are  exactly 
tlie  kind  calculated  to  stir  up  the  worst  and  the 
most  dangerous  pas>ions  in  human  nature.  I 
know  by  experience  the  extreme  harmfulness  of 
like  pictures— pictures  sliown  me  by  thoughtless 
or  vicious  schoolmates.  A\  hich  have  haunted  me 
— or  at  least  the  memory  has — through  life.  And 
even  since  I  have  become  a  Christian  I  have 
prayed  again  and  again  that  God  would  wash 
away  and  obliterate  the  recollection  that  has 
follo^^•ed  me  for  toward  forty  years. 

Friend  W..  I  thank  you  for  the  confidence  you 
place  in  my  ability  to  do  something  in  this  line: 
and  mav  God  help  us  to  use  our  privileges.  If 
Prof.  Cook.  Dr.  Mason.  Ur.  Miller.  R.  L.  Taylor, 
and  a  host  of  others  whose  names  have  weight, 
would  start  a  petition  to  make  it  a  penalty  to 
pat  this  stuff'  in  tobacco  packages  or  anywhere 
else.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  we 
might  sncc(>ed.  Our  excellent  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral. ^Ir.  ^'\'anamaker.  is  wide  awake  and  in 
dea  d  earnest  in  excluding  every  thing  of  this 
kind  from  the  mails.  Therefore  the  enemy  is 
making  every  attempt  to  reach  boys  and  young 
men  through  other  avenues:  and  with  Satanic 
aptness  and  ingenuity,  they  have  decided  to  put 
it  in  pac-hiigcs  of  tobacco.    INIay  God  help  us. 


My  son.  Wiley  H.  Barbee,  has  quit  the  use  of 
tobacco,  and  he  thinks  he  is  entitled  to  one  of 
your  smokers.  If  you  think  he  is  worthy  of 
one.  please  send  it  to  my  address,  and  I  will  see 
that  he  gets  it.  '      Daxiel  Baebee. 

Glen  wood.  la..  Feb.  26. 


Please  send  a  smoker  to  Albert  Donaldson. 
Courter.  Miami  Co..  Ind.  He  has  quit  the  use 
of  tobacco.  If  he  ever  uses  it  again  I  will  pay 
for  the  smoker.  I  have  not  broken  my  pledge 
yet.  and  never  expect  to.       Chas.  Ceaxixg. 

Courter.  Ind..  Jan.  26. 


Through  the  influence  of  the  Tobacco  Column 
I  have  concluded  to  quit  the  use  of  tobacco.  If 
you  will  send  me  a  smoker  I  \vill  never  use  the 
weed  again:  but  if  I  should  fail  to  keep  my 
promise,  and  ever  use  tobacco  again  in  any 
form  I  will  pay  you  for  the  smoker. 

Morgan.  Ky..  Feb.  23.    Heney  C.  Clemoxs. 


Inclosed  find  82.(X).  Take  enough  out  to  pay 
for  a  Clark  smoker,  and  the  rest  apply  oil 
Gleaxixgs.  The  smoker  is  one  I  ordered  sent 
to  a  man  some  time  ago  who  had  quit  the  use 
of  tobacco:  but  as  he  has  broken  his  pledge  I 
shall  have  to  pay  for  the  smoker  or  break  my 
pledge.  E.  C.  Eagle.sfield. 

Berlin.  Wis..  Feb.  26. 
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ftreat  peace  have  they  wliich  love  thy  law,  and  nothing-  shall 
■offend  them.— Ps.  119:  166. 


On  account  of  the  quantitj*  and  excellence  of 
available  matter  we  (Milarge  again  to  '>2  pages. 
Be  sure  to  read  the  discussions  pro  and  con  on 
fixed  distances  and  wax  secretion  in  this  issue. 


The  advantage  of  having  a  practical  bee- 
keeper in  the  lialls  of  our  legislatures  is  illus- 
trated on  page  3.26.  A  few  such  laws  will  have 
a  wonderful  educational  influence  in  favor  of 
our  pursuit. 


During  our  spare  evenings  we  have  been 
reading  with  profit  and  delight  the  "-Mysteries 
of  Bee-keeping,"  by  Quinby.  We  have  been 
charmed  with  the  rnagnanimous  spirit  of  Fa- 
ther Quinby.   


We  must  really  apologize  for  calling  our 
friend  George  H.  Ash  by,  of  Albion,  N.  Y., 
George  H.  Ashmead,  in  our  N.  Y.  State  conven- 
tion report.  The  former  says  he  has  been  get- 
ting a  great  many  letters  directed  to  the  latter. 


Fixed  frames  have  been  and  are  used  in 
England  almost  exclusively,  among  bee-keep- 
ers; and  in  looking  over  the  back  volumes  of  the 
Brltisli  Bee  Journal  we  noticed  that  our  British 
cousins  have  tested  and  tried  almost  every 
thing  conceivable  in  the  line  of  fixed  distances! 


We  have  just  had  a  call  from  Mr.  R.  F.  Hol- 
termann,  who  has  recently  attached  himself  to 
the  bee-keepers'  supply  department  in  the  firm 
of  E.  L.  Goold  &  Co.,  "Brantford,  Ont.  Mr.  H. 
was  former  Secretary  of  the  International  Bee- 
Keepers'  Association.  He  is  a  bright  and  pro- 
gressive bee-keeper,  and  will  be  a  valuable  ad- 
dition to  the  Brantford  firm. 


One  of  the  biggest  pieces  of  folly  is  to  send 
for  bees  long  distances,  by  express.  You  can 
just  as  well  get  inaproved  strains  by  getting 
queens  by  mail,  and  introducing  them  into  your 
hybrid  or  black  stocks.  Haveu't  got  any  com- 
mon bees?  Buy  some  of  a  neighbor— that  is, 
if  you  want  to  start  in  bee-keeping;  get  a  few 
hives  in  the  fiat,  of  your  nearest  supply-dealer, 
and  then  get  your  pure  Italian  stock" by  mail, 
wherever  you  like. 


Hope  is  the  word  engraven  on  the  heart  of  ev- 
ery bee-keeper  at  the  beginning  of  every  sea- 
son. "  We  are  going  to  have  a  good  season  this 
year,"  and  so  preparations  are  made.  Without 
hope  or  expectancy  there  would  be  no  prepara- 
tion, and  consequently  no  honey  crop.  Without 
bees  and  proper  appliances  at  the  right  time, 
a  big  honey -flow  does  not  amount  to  much;  and 
so  it  behooves  us  to  be  ready  for  whatever  may 
come. 


Our  yellow  five-banded  bees  were  the  first  to 
be  numbered  among  the  dead  in  winter  losses. 
Our  apiarist  says  the  three  colonies  we  had  of 
them  had  evid(Mitly  died  very  early  in  the  win- 
ter. After  all,  it  may  have  only  happened  so; 
but  still  there  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  opinion  pre- 
vailing, that  the  darker  bees  are  better  for  win- 
tering and  better  for  honey.  The  next  two 
years  will  tell  us  more  about  it.  A.  E.  Manum 
attributes  his  successful  wintering  largely  to 
his  leather-colored  strains. 


BEE  CULTURE.  Apr.  15. 

The  Hubbard  section-former  is  a  good  ma- 
chine— the  best  of  the  kind  we  know  of.  We 
let  the  one  we  had  in  use  go  for  an  order— the 
only  one  we  had,  and,  oh  my  I  what  a  scold  the 
girls  made!  They  didn't  like  to  go  back  to  the 
old  way  of  folding  sections.  We  now  have 
plenty  in  stock.   

"Some  patent-hive  men,"  says  a  correspon- 
dent, "  are  like  a  dog  with  a  bone  that  has  no 
meat  on  it— ready  to  snarl  and  bite,  the  more 
esijecially  when  the  bone  is  entirely  worthless." 
This  is  a  very  true  saying.  Does  some  patent- 
hive  man  take  offense  at  this?  Well,  he  mustn't 
put  the  shoe  on,  if  it  doesn't  fit.  Observe  that  he 
doesn't  say  all  patent  hive  men  "  are  like,"  etc. 

Me.  F.  H.  McPiierson,  of  the  Canadian  Bee 
Journal,  whose  fall  upon  the  ice  was  mention- 
ed recently  in  Stray  Straws,  is  still  unable  to 
resume  his  duties,  and  is  at  present  under  the 
medical  care  of  an  eminent  physician  in  Toron- 
to. The  accident  was  more  serious  than  was  at 
first  anticipated:  but  it  is  hoped  that,  with  a 
complete  rest  for  a  time,  he  will  soon  be  himself 
again.    We  extend  our  sympathies  to  Bro.  Mac. 


Perhaps  some  of  my  friends  may  accuse  me 
of  playing  second  horn  for  Mr.  Elwood  and  Mr. 
Hoffman.  Well,  if  I  am,  I  am  in  good  compa- 
ny. They  are  both  intelligent  and  extensive 
bee-keepers,  and  they  have  no  ax  to  grind. 
Outside  of  their  general  interest  and  the  wel- 
fare of  the  pursuit,  it  matters  very  little  to 
them  whether  their  suggestions  are  adopted  or 
not.    E.  R. 

Quite  by  accident,  this  seems  to  besoraething 
of  a  topical  issue.  Notice  the  discussions,  pro 
and  con.  on  wax  secretion,  and  on  fixed  dis- 
tances. No  more  valuable  subjects  could  be  dis- 
cussed than  these.  On  the  solution  of  the  wax 
question  hinges  the  much  or  little  use  of  found- 
ation, or  the  value  of  a  surplus  of  empty  combs. 
It  may  not  be  possible  just  at  present'to  settle 
the  fixed-distance  question;  but  the  discussion 
shows  how  honest  and  good  men  see  things  dif- 
ferently.   

We  have  received  scores  of  congratulations 
from  friends  and  bee-keepers  all  over  the  coun- 
try, over  the  advent  of  our  Easter  offei'ing,  a 
baby  boy,  Leeland  Ives.  To  one  and  all  we  ex- 
tend our  hearty  thanks.  You  will  pardon  us, 
but  we  want  to  copy  a  little  bit  from  a  lett(>r  from 
Mr.  Elwood.  who,  after  extending  his  congrat- 
ulations, adds: 

Speaking-  after  the  manner  of  bee-keepers.  1  ti  ust 
you  will  find  that  a  moderate  increase  is  not  only 
best  in  securing- to  you  tlie  greatest  amovmt  of  the 
honey  of  life,  but  equally  g-ood  in  maintaining-  the 
old  stocks  in  the  greatest  vigor.      P.  H.  Elwood. 

Starkville,  N.  Y.,  April  4. 


DEATH  OF  MR.  COWAN,  SON-IN-LAW  OF  L.  L. 
DANGSTROTH. 

D?ar  Friend:— My  son-in-law,  Hug-h  C.  Cowan,  left 
us  tliis  Sabl)ath  morning  for  the  better  world.  His 
health  gave  way  more  tlian  a  year  ag-o,  and  for  the 
last  few  months  he  has  been  coutined  to  the  house. 
His  disease  was  consumption.  He  died  in  the  bless- 
ed expectation  that,  when  absent  from  the  body,  he 
should  be  "present  with  the  Lord." 

Yours  alfectionately, 

Dayton,  O.,  March  22.  L.  L.  Langstroth. 

Dear  friend,  it  is  not  a  sad  thing  to  die  when 
one  dies  in  the  Wessed  faith,  as  mentioned  in 
the  above.  Neither  is  it,  in  one  sense,  a  sad 
thing  to  bid  adieu  to  these  friends— certainly 
not  when  we  think  of  what  severe  trials  it  must 
be  to  those  who  live  and  die  without  any  faith 
whatever  in  a  kind  and  loving  ProvidiMice. 
May  God  be  with  you  and  sustain  you  all,  as  I 
know  he  wall.   We  are  very  glad,  friend  L.,  to 
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know  that  you  are  feeling  well  enough  to  send 
us  this  message. 


LOOK  OUT  FOR  THEM  I 

Some  time  in  November  last  we  received  the 
following: 

Mr.  A.  I.  i^oof:— Please  send  us  ten  copies  of  A  B 
C  of  Strawberry  Cuiture,  by  Terry,  at  your  earliest 
convenience,  and  at  lowest  rate. 

Our  Couxtky  Home. 

88  Pulton  St.,  New  York,  Nov.  12.  J89U. 

Along  with  it  came  a  \ ci-y  neat-looking  rural 
paper,  styled  Our  Coiintnj  Home,  affirming  that 
the}"  had  a  guaranteed  eireulaTion  of  over  100,- 
000  copies  monthly.  We  tiierefore  filled  the 
order.  Since  then  we  have  sent  repeated  state- 
ments, and  finally  drew  on  them,  as  a  last  re- 
sort, telling  them  that  we  should  publish  them 
unless  they  settled  up  their  little  account  of 
^2.0r>.  As  they  do  not  even  yet  so  much  as  "  peep  " 
by  way  of  reply,  we  think  best  to  give  this  cau- 
tion. Perhaps  we  might  add.  that  neither  Dun 
nor  Bradstreet  quotes  any  such  institution. 


NO  MOKE  HELP  WANTED. 

Please  do  not  write  us  asking,  what  the 
"  chances  "  are  for  employment  in  our  estab- 
lishment if  you  move  to  Medina.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible for  us  to  give  places  to  a  quarter  of  the 
applicants  right  hei-e  at  home,  and  I  have  re- 
peatedly so  stated  in  our  county  papers.  Not- 
withstanding, people  do  move  here  and  bring 
their  families,  sometimes  waiting  a  year,  and, 
in  one  or  two  cases,  even  two  yeai-s,  for  a  possi- 
ble vacancy.  •  Then  they  move  away,  and  I 
fear  they  sometimes  feel  hard  toward  me.  In 
view  of  this  it  seems  to  me  the  kindest  thing  I 
can  do'is  to  tell  you  that  we  have  quite  a  book- 
ful  of  applications  all  the  time.  If  these  people 
who  apply  for  places  were  skilled  mechanics  in 
almost  any  line  of  trade,  the  prospect  would 
not  be  so  poor.  But  I  believe  that  skilled  work- 
men in  any  department  usually  have  plenty  to 
do,  with  good  pay.  I  do  not  know  what  is  go- 
ing to  happen  to  our  people  if  this  matter  of 
serving  an  apprenticeship  and  learning  a  trade 
is  to  be  abandoned  entirely. 


THE  MICHIGAN  FARMEE,  ON  BUCKWHEAT. 

An  exchange  says: 

The  Mich'gan  Farrmr  says  that  "  it  is  very  appar- 
ent that  Japanese  buckwheat  is  not  g-oing- to  take 
the  place  of  American  varieties."  This  conclusion 
is  based,  in  part,  on  tlie  experience  of  a  correspond- 
ent who  says.  "Tlie  flour  is  dark,  and  will  not  bake 
g-ood  cakes;"  and  he  can  "sell  it  onl^-  for  chicken 
feed."  He  adds:  "I  have  raised  it  for  three  years, 
but  am  through  now." 

In  commenting  on  the  above,  friend  A.  C. 
Bugbie,  of  Lochiel.  Ind.,  asks  us: 

What  do  you  think  of  this?  I  have  raised  about 
1.500  lbs.  of  buckwheat  flour  this  winter,  raised  from 
the  Japanese  variety,  and  it  is  of  prime  quality. 

Well,  friend  B.,  1  will  tell  you  what  I  think 
the  correspondent  of  the  Michigan  Fanner  had 
better  do.  I  think  a  change  of  cook  for  three 
years,  rather  than  a  change  of  buckwheat, 
would  change  his  mind  in  the  midst  of  these 
changes.  The  Japanese  flour  has  been  used, 
not  only  in  our  lunch-room,  but  all  over  Medi- 
na, for  two  winters  past;  and.  besides  that,  we 
have  reports  from  it  from  almost  all  over  the 
world,  and  it  certainly  is  not  true  that  the  flour 
made  from  it  is  in  any  respect  inferior  to  the 
common. 


A  YISIT  FROM  MR.  PARKS,  OF  THE  G.  B.  LEWIS 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 

We  have  just  had  a  very  pleasant  call  from 
Mr.  Chas.  E.  Parks,  who  is  manager  and  largest 
stockholder  in  the  G.  B,  Lewis  Co.  at  Water- 
town,  Wis.   He  has  just  been  on  a  business  trip 


to  New  York.  On  his  return  home  he  stopped 
at  W.  T.  Falconer's,  in  Jamestown.  N.  Y.,  and 
after  making  them  a  call  he  dropped  in  upon  us 
unexpectedly.  Mr.  Parks  is  a  man  of  business, 
and  a  hustler.  We  were  somewhat  surjjrised 
to  learn  that  they  were  turning  out  from  lOO.OOD 
to  120,000  sections  aday. .  These  are  all  sawed 
on  four  automatic  machines,  the  first  of  which 
cost  the  company  -^3000,  and  the  next  three 
about  half  as  much  each.  They  probably  make 
twice  as  many  sections  per  day  as  any  other 
firm.  Our  output  is  from  40.0(X)  to  7.5.000  per 
day.  But  the  G.  B.  Lewis  Co.  make  hives, 
frames,  sections,  and  shipping-cases  only,  those 
being  their  specialties,  while  the  rest  of  us  who 
make  a  smaller  number  of  sections  per  day  are 
making  every  thing  used  by  the  bee-keeper, 
whether  wood  or  metal.  The  company  now  em- 
ploy about  12.5  hands.  W<>  are  glad  to  add  that 
the  sections  made  by  them  are  second  to  none  in 
the  market. 


FOUL  BROOD  SPREAD  FROM  COMB  FOUNDATION; 
IS  IT  A  CAUSE  FOR  ALARM  ? 

On  page  447  of  the  American  Bee  JojirnaL 
Mr.  S.  Cornell,  of  Lindsay,  Out..  Canada,  holds 
the  opinion  that  the  disease  may  be  spread  in 
that  way.  He  gives  some  interesting  figures, 
showing  the  temperature  at  which  spores  and 
fully  matured  microbes  may  be  killed.  He  says 
it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  death-point  of 
the  most  resistant  fully  matured  microbe  is  140 
degrees,  and  that  the'  spore  of  said  microbe 
could  not  be  killed  under  a  temperature  of  257 
degrees.  Wax.  he  says,  melts  at  a  lower  point 
than  145  degrees,  and  he  adds  that,  in  sheeting 
it  for  foundation,  the  wax  is  kept  at  a  tempera- 
ture as  near  the  congoaling-point  as  possible; 
and  he  concludes  by  saying.  "There  is  good 
reason  for  believing  that  foundation  has  been 
sent  out  which  has  never  been  heated  up  to  IfKD. 
much  less  to  257.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
such  foundation  would  contain  germs  of  foul 
brood,  if  made  from  the  wax  of  foul-brood 
comb."  On  the  face  of  things  this  appears  to 
be  a  pretty  serious  state  of  affairs;  but,  happi- 
ly, the  facts  come  to  our  rescue,  and  prove  that 
there  is  no  cause  for  alarm. 

We  have  melted  the  worst  kind  of  diseased 
combs  in  our  large  heating-tank,  made  founda- 
tion, and  put  it  in  our  own  jRvd.  but  no  trou- 
ble ever  came.  And  there  is  not  wanting  tes- 
timony from  other  experimenters  to  prove  this. 
But  if  Mr.  CorneiFs  theory  be  true,  would  not 
foul  brood  have  been  universally  spread  all 
over  the  land  with  the  advent  of  comb  founda- 
tion, years  ago? 

Now.  fi'iend  Cornell,  we  do  not  wish  to  dispute 
you  point  blank,  so  we  will  explain  why  the 
disease  will  not  propagate  with  foundation. 
All  our  wax  is  melted  by  steam,  in  a  large  vat 
holding  over  a  ton.  This  vat  is  inclosed  in  an- 
other, and  is  therefore  suriounded  by  water. 
We  have  just  been  down,  and  found  that  the 
temperature  of  this  surrounding  water  was  200 
degrees.  After  the  wax  in  the  inner  vat  is 
melted,  this  temperature  is  allowed  to  go  down 
to  about  ISO.  We  aim  to  keep  the  wax  itself  in 
the  melting-vat  at  about  170  degrees,  and  this 
temperature  is  maintained  for  days.  The  sup- 
ply of  wax  is  kept  up  by  putting  in  cakes  at  a 
time,  and  it  is  dipped  out  as  fast  as  we  want  it. 
As  Mr.  Corneil  himself  admits,  a  long-contin- 
ued high  temperature  is  equivalent  to  a  much 
higher  temperature  for  a  few  minutes:  and  not 
only  the  microbes  but  the  spores  themselves 
have  got  to  succumb.  A  few  hours  of  170  de- 
grees, we  know  from  long  experience,  will  kill 
all  sorts  of  germ  life.  While  the  wax  in  the 
melting-vat  is  kept  at  170,  that  in  the  dipping- 
tank  is  kept  very  near  the  congealing-point. 
140.  sometimes  as  low  as  130.    But  before  it  has 
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arrived  at  the  dipping-tank,  it  has  long  ago 
been  thoroughly  disinfected  by  the  long-con- 
tinued heat  of  170  degrees.  The  Dadants  have 
a  similar  melting-arrangement,  and  we  feel 
sure  that  their  foundation  is  perfectly  free  fi'om 
any  live  germs.  Perliaps  we  should  remark 
further,  that  the  wax  melted  in  a  solar  extract- 
or might  not  be  disinfected,  and  it  might  be  a 
wise  precaution  to  remelt  all  such  wax  that  lias 
come  from  diseased  colonies.  But  as  there  are 
very  few  apiaries  indeed  in  the  United  States 
that  have  foul  bi  ood,  no  one  need  have  any  fear 
about  the  solar  wax-extractor.  It  will  prnlta- 
hly  kill  the  germs,  but  may  not. 


WHAT  WE  USE  IS  THE  BEST. 

We  like  to  think  tliat  the  things  loe  use  are 
the  best.  It  is  not  comfortable  to  think  that 
somebody  else  is  using  devices  or  implements 
vastly  better  than  our  own.  We  use  and  rec- 
ommend the  Victor  Spring-fork  Safety  bicycle. 
We  think  it  is  the  best  of  all  machines  of  that 
description.  But  it  may  be  it  is  because  we 
own  one,  and  do  not  like  to  think  the  other  fel- 
low has  a  better  one.  Those  of  us  who  have 
been  using  loose  frames  may  feel  a  little  uneasy 
in  the  thought  that  fixed  frames  may  one  day 
be  the  frame.  It  would  be  very  expensive  to 
change,  and  so  we  like  to  persuade  ourselves 
that  what  we  use  is  just  as  good,  and  a  little 
better.  Be  that  as  it  may.  it  is  well  we  do  not 
change  at  every  breath  of  wind. 


CLOSED-END  FRAMES.  AND  CHANGING  OVER 
WHOLE  APIARIES. 

Now  that  the  advantages  of  fixed  frames  are 
being  set  forth,  do  not  let  any  bee-keeper  own- 
ing 100  colonies  on  loose  frames  be  foolish 
enough  to  change  over  his  whole  apiary  to 
that  style  of  frame.  It  has  been  demonstrated 
over  and  over  again,  that  bees  will  make  honey 
for  their  owners,  in  loose  frames  and  in  fixed 
frames;  and  the  frame  we  should  use  is  the  one 
that  affords  the  most  convenience  and  accom- 
modation. The  frame  that  the  apiarist  can 
manipulate  the  easiest  and  the  most  vapidly, 
will,  of  course,  make  a  little  more  money  for  him, 
because  less  labor  is  required.  We  have  men- 
tioned this  two  or  three  times  already ;  but  for 
the  sake  of  some  who  are  too  enthusiastic,  or  in- 
clined to  be  hasty,  we  think  it  will  bear  repeat- 
ing again.   

WHAT  IS  THE  MATTER  WITH    OUR  PATENT  OF- 
FICE ? 

The  other  day  an  attorney  sent  us  drawings 
and  specifications  of  a  patent  that  had  just 
been  issued  to  his  client,  on  a  bee-keeping  ap- 
pliance. Just  out  of  curiosity  we  thought  we 
would  look  the  matter  up.  as  we  were  sure  it 
was  old.  We  discovered  that  there  were  two 
other  patents  on  the  same  thing,  and  the  dates 
of  the  three  patents  are  not  more  than  a  month 
apart,  in  the  same  year. 

Somebody  is  going  to  lose  money  if  one  of  the 
trio  "  goes  to  the  courts."  Now,  this  is  not  one 
instance,  but  one  out  of  many  that  have  come 
to  our  knowledge;  and  if  any  of  our  readers 
wish  to  know  what  the  three  patents  are  on  we 
can  inform  them  by  letter;  for,  to  make  the 
thing  public  here,  might  make  something  of  an 
uproar  in  camp.    E.  R.  R. 


LOOKING   OVER  BACK  VOLUMES  OF  BEE-.JOUR- 
NALS;  A  HINT  TO  AVOULD-BE  INVENTORS. 

It  is  real  fun  to  look  back  through  the  old 
volumes.  Problems  that  now  seem  to  be  quite 
fully  solved,  were,  years  ago,  discussed,  and 
seemed  to  be  in  a  maze  of  mystery.  Verily  the 
world  is  moving,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  some- 
times we  do  not  seem  to  arrive  at  the  solution 
of  many  old  problems.   It  is  interesting  to  see 


how  the  Italians  were  opposed.  By  some  they 
were  accounted  as  almost  worthless.  Foiinda- 
tion  was  another  thing  that  had  to  fight  its 
way  inch  by  inch,  until  it  is  now  regarded  as 
one  of  the  indispeusables.  Even  the  honey- 
extractor  was  called  a  "honey-slinging  ma- 
chine," and  was  regarded  as"  worthless.  A 
glance  through  the  old  volumes  shows  us  that 
what  we  regard  nowadays  as  entirely  new  was 
invented,  desciibed,  illustrated,  praised,  and 
condemned,  years  and  years  ago.  When  our 
editors  declare  a  thing  to  be  old,  it  almost  gives 
offense.  Those  of  us  who  aspire  to  be  invent- 
ors, and  to  be  the  originators  of  something 
new,  should  first  purchase  a  set  of  old  bee- 
journals  and  look  them  over,  and  see  what  has 
been  invented.  A  mere  skimming  will  not  an- 
swer. We  must  scan  page  by  page  and  para- 
graph by  paragraph. 


Sn>VER-PLATING    OUTFITS;    MORE  ABOUT  THE 
LAKESIDE  ELECTRIC  CO.,  ENGLEWOOD,  ILL. 

Some  of  the  friends  thought  I  was  a  little 
hasty  in  pronouncing  this  whole  business  a 
fraud  and  a  swindle  from  beginning  to  end. 
When  I  put  in  the  caution  on  page  240,  March 
15,  I  felt  satisfied  that  the  whole  thing  emanat- 
ed from  J.  M.  Bain.  Zanesville,  O.,  as  it  had  so 
plainly  on  the  face  of  it  the  ear-marks  of  his 
plan  of  swindling.  Just  as  we  go  to  press  we 
are  informed  that  Postmaster-General  Wana- 
maker  has  forbidden  any  mails  to  be  delivered 
to  W.  H.  Griffith  &  Co.,  Zanesville  Chemical 
Co.,  Bain  &  Co.,  and  J.  M.  Bain.  All  letters  ad- 
dressed to  any  of  the  above  are  to  be  returned 
to  the  sender,  with  the  word  Fraudulent " 
stamped  across  the  envelope.  In  one  single 
day  over  S800  svas  paid  out  to  Bain.  The  Engle- 
wood.  111.,  institution  is  only  a  branch  of  the 
same  concern.  Bain  has  started  out  with  so 
many  addresses  and  so  many  different  places, 
that  one  needs  to  look  carefullv  before  sending 
him  money.  As  the  U.  S.  courts  are  aftei'  him, 
his  swindling  is  probably  nearly  if  not  quite  at 
an  end. 


PKICE  LISTS  RECEIVED. 


J.  M.  Young.  Plattsmouth,  Neb. 

W.  H.  Briglit,  jiazeppa,  Minn.  • 

A.  G.  HiU,  Kendanville,  Ind. 

W.  H.  Norton,  Skowhegan,  Me. 

J.  M.  Kinzie.  Rochester,  Mich. 

J  H.  M.  Cook,  78  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 

W.  J.  Valentine,  Hager^town.  Md. 

N.  D.  West.  Middleburgh,  N.  Y.,  cell-protectors. 

The  following:  were  printed  here : 

Leininger  Bros.,  Fort  Jennings,  O. 

S.  R.  Holbert,  Monangah,  W.  Va. 


CONVENTION  NOTICES. 


The  Central  Michigan  Bee-keepers'  Association  will  meet  at 
Pioneer  Room,  Capitol,  Wed.,  May  6, 1891.   All  are  inv  ted. 

W.  A.  Barxes,  Sec,  Lansing. 


The  Bee-keepers'  Association  and  Fair  will  be  open  May  6. 
Open  to  all.  H.  Smith,  Sec'y. 

Ionia,  Mich. 


THE  HONEY-BEE. 

The  price  of  the  above  work  by  Ttios.  Wm.  Cowaii, 
mentioned  elsewhere,  will  be  $1.00,  instead  of  75  cts. 
as  formerly-announced. 


FIGWORT,  OR  SIMPSON  HONEY-PLANT  SEED  WANTED. 

If  any  of  you  have  any,  even  a  little  pinch,  we 
should  be  g-lad  to  g-et  it,  as  we  are  not  able  to  furnish 
even  the  flve-cent  packages. 
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CHEAM  SECTIONS. 

We  still  have  quite  a  stock  of  No.  1  cream  sections. 
Tliey  are  ail  either  178  or  llg  inches  wide.  The  price 
is*;J.  0  per  1(101);  $r,..5ii  for  200ti;  $7.51)  for  300U.  Our 
new  lumber  is  almost  read}-  to  cut  up  into  sections; 
and,  witli  tlie  help  of  our  dry-Isiliis.  we  are  turning- 
out  first-class  sections  in  sufficient  numbers  for  all 
demands.   

MAPLE  SUGAR  AND  SYRUP. 

We  now  have  a  g-ood  stock  of  maple  sugar  that  we 
can  furnisli  promptly.  We  tirade  it  tlie  same  as  in 
formei  \  ears,  and  otter  it  1  ct.  below  former  prices, 
as  foll(iw>:  1(1  i-ls.  per  lb.  for  No.  1;  9  cts.  for  No.  2: 
8  cts.  for  No.  3  and  7  cts.  foi'  No.  4;  K  ct.  less  in  ftO- 
\h.  lots;  1  ct.  los  in  barrel  lots  of  3(H)  lbs.  The  great- 
er part  of  oui-  slock  comes  in  the  two  middle  grades. 
Nos.  2  and  8.  We  have  also  a  good  stock  of  syrup  in 
l-gallon  can.s,  at  $1.10  per  gallon;  oi-  in  10-gallon  lots 
at  «1.00.    I 

COMB  FOUNDATION  .A.ND  BEESWAX  ADVANCED. 

Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  wax.  the  price  is  gradu-  > 
ally  going  up.  Very  soon  it  will  be  hard  to  get  all  [ 
we  want  for  foundation.  We  will  pay,  for  good  av-  , 
erage  wax,  delivered  here,  28  cts.  in  cash  or  3J  cts. 
in  trade,  which  is  an  advance  of  3  cts.  per  lb.  over  j 
our  last  quotation.  As  3-ou  will  see  in  an  advertise-  1 
ment  on  another  page,  we,  as  well  as  the  Dadants,  ; 
advance  comb  foundation  3  cts.  a  pound,  both  whole-  [ 
sale  and  retail.  This  advance  is  made  necessary  by  I 
tlie  increased  cost  of  wax,  and  takes  effect  at  once.  | 


I  We  used  one  of  these  smokei-s  in  our  apiary  several 
j  years  ago.  and  liked  it  very  much.  They'are  very 
nicely  made;  and  although  tbey  may  not  have  as 
1  wide  a  reputation  as  Bingham's,  we  consider  the-n 
I  just  as  good.   

FORSTNER'     AUGER  BIT. 


VEGETABLE-PL.A.NTS  FOR  APRIL  15. 

We  are  happy  to  say  that  we  can  furnish  almost 
any  thing  wanted  in  the  line  of  vegetable  and  straw- 
iiei-ry  plants  that  are  fit  to  go  out  in  our  locality. 
AVe  "have  tomatoes,  if  anybody  wants  them;  but 
M  ithuut  protection  they  can  hardly  he  put  out  be- 
fore Maj-  1,  with  us.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
sweet-potato  and  pepper  plants.  We  have  an  un- 
usually hand.some  lot  of  Henderson's  Early  Summer 
cabbages.  Basswood-trees  we  are  sold  out  of,  except 
the  one-foot  and  under.  Tulip-ti-ees  we  haA'e  a  very 
fine  stock  of,  from  five  to  ten  feet.  These  are  not 
only  a  most  beautiful  tree  for  ornament,  but  the 
large  bell-sliaped  flowers  furnish,  perhaps,  more 
honey  during  good  seasons,  to  each  blossom,  than 
anj' other  plant  that  grows.  For  prices  and  partic- 
ulars, see  our  seed  catalogue,  which  is  ready  to 
mail  on  application.   

SECOND-HAND  FOUNDATION-MILES. 

We  still  have  on  hand  to  dispose  of,  the  following 
•second-hand  mills:  j 

One  six-inch,  made  some  years  ago,  and  in  fair  t 
condition;  worth  $6.00. 

Another  6-iuch,  a  little  better  than  the  above;  i 
WiH'th  $9.00.  I 

One  t5-inch  mill  that  we  have  used  for  making  ex-  i 
tra-thin  foundation,  and  that  wid  still  make  foi^n-  j 
datiou  about  12  feet  to  the  pound;  worth  $12.  This 
la  ter  makes  foundation  just  as  good  for  practical  ' 
use  as  a  new  mill,  althoug'.i  it  does  n  )t  look  quite  as  | 
well,  owing  to  little  imperfections  caused  by  small  \ 
hard  particles  going  thnmgli  with  the  wax.  ! 

One  12-inch  mill,  hexagtmal  cell,  tiiat  will  make  | 
light  brood  foundation,  or  a  fair  grade  of  surplus.; 
worth  $18.  ! 

One  12-inch  Dunham  mill,  which  makes  a  good 
grade  of  heavy  Ijrood  foundation,;  worth  $lrf. 


The  ordinary  bits  have  a  spur  so  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  do  satisfactory  work  in  making  Benton 
cages,  or  any  other  cages  similarly  constructed.  In 
the  above  bit  you  have  something  without  a  spur, 
and  that  bores  a  very  smooth  hole.  With  it  you  can 
bore  a  half-circle,  or  make  many  ornamentations  in 
wood.  If  you  wish  to  bore  a  hole  overlapping  one 
already  made,  this  will  do  it  to  perfection,  without 
running  into  the  old  hole  as  an  ordinary  bit  does.  We 
can  furnish  them  postpaid  at  the  following  prices: 
Size:  i  i  /s  *  ts  f  H  i  ii  i  18  I  I  s"  V 
Each..50  60  45  55  55  68  68  8U  80  92  92  1.001.001.051.15  1.25 

The  V  size  is  the  one  we  use  for  boring  Benton 
cages. 


 LADIES'  FINE  SHOES.  

Price  $2.17  Postpaid. 

Genuine  Kid,  Soft  Soles,  Perfect  Fitting,  Stylish, 
Comfortable,  and  made  to  wear.  Trv  them.  You 
will  be  pleased.  Sizes  1  to  7;  widths,  C,  D,  E,  EE. 
What  size  do  you  wear?  Is  your  foot  broad  or  nar- 
row ?  Do  you  want  a  broad  or  narrow  toe  shoe  ? 
Sure  fit,  if  you  answer  these  questions. 

I  SHLili  GOOD  SHOES. 

|MO  CHEAP  STUFF. 

Send  P.  O.  order,  registered  letter,  or  N.  Y.  draft. 

C.  L.  GRIESINGER,  MEDINA,  O. 

Reference— Gleanings.  8-9  lOd. 

t^lu  responding  to  this  advertisement  mention  Oi.k.^iv  . 

Western  Hive  Factory. 

Before  wiiting  East  send  for  our  1891  catalogue  of 
HIVES,  FRAMES,  SECTIONS,  ETC. 

All  goods  at  eastern  prices,  and  of  the  very  best 
workmanship.- 
NASH  c£  SIBREE, 
NASHVILLE,      -       -       BENTON  CO.,  OR. 

tfdb  mention  this  paper. 


FO!^  SAliET 


QUINBY  SMOKERS. 

You  will  find,  on  another  page,  an  advertisement 
of  Quinby's  improved  smoker,  furnished  by  W.  E. 
Clark.  Tliese  smokers  have  considerable  merit, 
and  we  ha^ve  decided  to  haudle  them.,  and  otter  them 
at  the  following  prices: 


Ma,il 

By  Fgt.  or  Express. 

NAiytE  &  DESCREPTIO^r. 

Size  of 

Barrel. 

JEach. 

Each. 

Kdoz 

1  doz 

I^arge  Quinby  double-blast.. 

82  W' 

$1  75 

87  GO 

$13  00 

single-iblast 

a  75 

1  50 

6  50 

12  00 

Extra      '■  double-blast.. 

1  .50 

1  25 

5  30 

10  00 

Hinge-nqz.  Quinby 

1  ,75 

I  50 

6  00 

11  00 

Plain  Quinby 

1  25 

1  00 

i  50 

8  50 

Any  of  the  last  three,  w.ith 

single  blast,  deduct  

15 

15 

50 

1  00 

These  smokers  are  made  with  either  hot  or  cold 
blast  tube  from  the  bellows,  or  witli  both.   The  ex- 
tra expense  of  both  is  so  little  that  we  greatly  pre- 
fer smokers  with  both  tubes.   By  means  of  a' slide  , 
it  can  be  instantly  changed  fnnn  hot  to  cold  bl.ist.  ' 


.50  colonies  of  Italian  and  hybrid  bees,  by  the 
pound  or  colony.   For  particulars  addi  ess 
C.  A.  KEHliEH^  gaplinville,  111. 

«  9  lOd  Please  mention  Gleaxixgs. 

THE  RECORD  BROKEN, 

And  the  race  is  won  by  the  Albinos,  whicli  out- 
stripped even  the  Italians  in  gentleness,  beauty, 
honey-gathering,  and  the  prolif  cness  of  queens. 
This  race  of  bees  was  brought  about  by  I'be  repro- 
duction of  an  Italian  sport,  and  greatest  eaie  has 
been  taken  to  getithem  pure,  and  the  result  Is  a  race 
,of  bees  that  ranks  first  in  the  bee  world.  Try  one  of 
these  queens.   Descriptive  catalogue  free.   '  Stfdb 

A.  i-  KILDOW,  SHEFFIELD,  ILL. 
JS^Iii  rpspDii.hiiir  to  this  adveitisement  mention  (tLkanings. 

PUR  QAI  F  ITALIAN  BEES 

run  oMLCi    y,,vD  queens. 

Price  list  free.        Address  8d 
D.  E.  JACOBS,  LONGLEY,  OHIO. 

FOR  SALE.  10  colonies  of  Italian  bees.  Bar 
gain.   8-9d        Rev.  R.  W.  Lewis.  Ft.  Worth,  Tex. 
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Wants  or  Exchange  Department. 

WANTED.— To   correspond  witb  pai'lies  liaving 
potatoes,  onions.  a;)ples,  and  honey  for  sale. 
Prompt  attention  givini  to  correspondence.  Con- 
signments solicited.   Prompt  returns  made.     191  fdb 
Earle  Clickenger.  121  So.  4th  St.,  Columbus,  O. 

ANTED.— To  exchang-e  pure  Brown  Leghoi  ii  eg"gs 

for  tested  Italian  queens.        Geek  Bros.. 
.5-tfdb  St.  Marys,  Mo. 


W 


W 


ANTED.— To  correspond  witli  parties  who  wish 
T    to  improve  their  poultry.   Fair  dealing, 
o-tfdb   D.  F.  Lashibr,  Hooper,  Broome  Co.,  N.Y. 

WANTED.— To  exchange   fruit  ti ces  and  lilants 
now,  bees  and  queens  in  May  and  June,  honey 
from  crop  of  '91.  for  bee  hives  and  fixtures  m  the  flat. 
Address  John  W.  Martin, 

6tfdb  Greenwood  Dei)<)t,  Alb.  Co  ,  Va. 

WANTED.— Pure  Italian  queens,  sections,  nursery 
stock,  or  offers,  for  pure  P.  Rock  eg-gs  or  Quinby 
hive-corner  clasps.      L.  C.  Axtele,  Roseville,  111. 
 6tfdb  

WANTED.— To  exchange   prize-winning-  Brown 
Leg-horn  egg-s— SI  per  1.5— for  floweis,  seed,  or 
offers.      7-8d        Mrs.  Ella  Laavs,  Lavaca,  Ark. 

WANTED.— To  exchang-e  pure  Italian  bees,  queens, 
or  hives,  for  a  gentle  horse— one  that  ladies  can 
drive.   Send  for  price  list.     Mrs.  Oliver  Cole, 
7tfdb  Sherburne,  Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED.— To  exchange  comb  foundation  for 
beeswax. 

7-lOdb      J.  S.  Brooks,  Silverton,  Marion  Co.,  Ore. 

WANTED.— Man  who  understands  the  care  of  tees 
in  movable  frames.  A  few  swarms  on  private 
place.  $20  and  board  per  month.  References  re- 
quired. Jas.  Horrockes, 

7-8  Hyde  Park,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED.— To  exchange  Buckeye  incubator,  1.5C- 
egg  capacity,  for  Dovetailed  hives,  foundation, 
or  sections.  H.  Wingert,  Loveland,  O. 

WANTED.— Printing-.safety  bicycle,  Italian  queens 
now,  eggs,  song  birds,  and  strawberrj  -plants, 
for  printing  outfit,  microscope,  books,  mineral  cabi- 
net, or  bees  in  June.        Jno.  C.  Capehart, 

St.  Albans,  W.  Va. 


W 


ANTED.— A  man  or  woman  to  take  charge  of  an 
apiary  of  60  colonies.  8d 
Abram  Gampp,  East  Otto,  Cattaraugus  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED.— To  exchange  brooder,  corn-sheller,  S. 
C.  W.  Leghorns,  B.  Minorcas,  for  road-cart, 
apiarian  supplies,  Italian  bees,  or  offers.  Stfdb 
Elizabeth  Dimick,  Burns,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— To  exchange  one  Hall  typewriter,  al- 
most as  good  as  new,  for  apiarian  supplies, 
queens,  bicj^cle,  or  tricycle.  Cost  of  writer  was  $40 
when  new.  Will  give  a  bargain.  Also  have  50  bu. 
of  Japanese  buckwheat  for  sale.  Stfdb. 

F.  W.  Schaeer,  Eddyville,  la. 

WANTED.— Bee-keeper,  experienced,  unmarried. 
Wanted  to  take  ciiarge  of  a  200-colony  apiary 
near  Denver.  State  salary-  desired.  Send  testimo- 
nials. P.  O.  Box  2784,  Denver,  Col. 


WANTED.— For  sale,  or  exchange  for  smaller  farm, 
100  acres  of  choice  fruit,  hay,  and  grain  land, 
all  under  good  cultivation,  well  .seeded  and  well 
fenced,  3X  miles  north  of  Cass  City,  on  State  Road, 
in  a  thickly  settled  neighborhood  of  mostly  CanadirJif, 
ans  and  Germans;  X  mile  from  new  M.  E.  church; 
one  mile  from  school.  Five  acres  of  young,  bearing, 
grafted,  apple,  pear,  plum,  and  cherry  trees;  3U  Con- 
cord grapevines,  plenty  of  currants,  gooseberries, 
etc.  A  dwelling-house  18x26,  with  an  addition  16x24; 
1  barn,  32x70;  also  1  barn,  24x32;  sheep-shed,  12x32; 
1  work-shop,  13x16;  four  good  Avells;  40  colonies  bees 
in  Simp,  hiv'es;  team,  stock,  and  farming  tools. 
Price  of  land,  $4000.  Reason  foi-  wanting  to  sell, 
wife's  health  is  poor.  For  further  particulars 
address  Wm.  Martin,  7-lOdb 

Cass  City,  Tuscola  Co.,  Mich. 


WANTED.— Foi- my  farm  in  mountainsof  Vii  ginia. 
VV  a  m,in cd  man  who  understands  bees,  poult rv. 
ai'd  fruit.  Permanent  place  foi-  I'ight  ijerson.  Ref- 
erences i  equiied.    Ger.  McCarthy,  Kaleigli.  N.  C. 

WANTED.— Man  to  work  in  apiary.  Experienced 
hand  prefeired.   Address,  stating  experience 
and  wages  expected.  Charles  Adams, 

8d  Greeley,  Colo. 

\1' ANTED.— To  excliange  a  quantity  of  Downing 
Vt  strawberry-plants,  or  fine  warranted  Italian 
queens  in  June  or  July,  for  a  tlioi  oughbred  Lt.  Brah- 
ma cockerel,  nursery  stock,  or  bee-keepers'  supplies. 
Con  espondence  solicited.  Frank  Moss, 
_8d  Ho])art,N.  Y. 

mANTED.-To  exchange  or  sell  cheap  a  Given 
>»    foundation  pi-ess  wiili  dipping-tank  and  boards 
complete;  cost  $55.    Good  as  new;  $35  cash,  will  take 
it.   Wliat  have  vou  to  exchange? 
8tfdb  Frank  A.  Eaton,  Bluffton,  O. 


TX^ANTED.- To  exchange  2-story  tin-top  S.  hives, 
V  V     fitted  with  20  full  combs,  for  untested  queens 
from  imported  mother.           M.  Frank  Taber, 
8d^  Salem,  O. 

WANTED.— Bees,  strong  Italian  colonies  on  L. 
frames;  state  number  of  frames  of  brood  to 
each  colony.  Also  Italian  and  Carniolan  queens; 
lowest  cash  price.  Safe  delivery  must  be  guaran- 
teed.   Correspondence  solicited  at  once. 

H.  Greenland,  Orillia,  Ont.,  Can. 


WANTED.— A  man  capable  of  taking  charge  of  125 
colonies  of  bees;  either  on  shares  or  for  wages. 
Address  Mrs.  M.  C.  Gentry,  Phalia,  Miss. 


WANTED.— To  exchange  English  Dorkings  ($5  a 
trio)  or  eggs  ($1  per  13)  for  pure  Italian  bees 
or  queens,  or  offers.  C.  W.  Smith, 

8-9d  Lock  Box  232.  Auroi-a,  HI. 


•^BSST   OUT  EAZITZZ-I^ 


ELEVEN  YEARS 

WITHOUT  A 
PARALLEL,  AND 

THE  STAND- 
ARD IN  EVERY 
CIVILIZED 
COUNTRY. 

Bingham  &  Hetherington 

Patent  Uncapping-Knife, 

Standard  Size. 

Bingham's  Patent  Smokers, 

Six  Sizes  and  Prices. 

Doctor  Smoker,  3X  in.,  postpaid  ...$2.00 
Coaqueror  "  3  "  "  ...  1.75 
Large  "        3^  "         "       ...  1.50 

Extra  (wide  shield)  2  "  "  ...  1.25 
Plain  (narrow  "  )3  "  "  ...  100 
Little  Wonder,       IK  "      ...  65 

Uncapping  Knife    1 15 

Sent  promptly  on  receipt  of  price.  To 
sell  again,  send  for  dozen  and  half-dozen  rates. 

Milledgeville,  111.,  March  8, 1890. 
Sirs:— Smokers  received  to-day,  and  count  cor- 
rectly.  Am  ready  for  orders.   If  others  feel  as  I  do 
your  trade  will  boom.        Truly,      F,  A.  Snell. 

Vermillion,  S.  Dak.,  Feb.  17,  1890. 
Sirs:- I  consider  your  smokers  the  best  made  for 
any  purpose.   I  have  had  15  years'  experience  with 
300  or  400  swarms  of  bees,  and  know  whereof  I  speak. 

Very  truly^   R.  A.  Morgan. 

Sarahsville.  Ohio,  March  12, 1890. 
Sirs:— The  smoker  I  have  has  done  good  service 
since  1883.      Yours  truly,      Daniel.  Brothers. 

Send  for  descriptive  circular  and  testimonials  to 

Itfdb  BiN&HAM  So  HzTHEEiNGTON,  Abronia,  Mich. 

6^1i\  respondintr  to  this  advei  ti>.eiiieiit  iiieiilion  Glka.m.\(;s 

BRONZE  TIJRK1?Y  KGGS,  $3.00  per  13.  Pe- 
kiii  Duck  eggs.  $1.0:)  per  13.   Pure  stock. 
7-d  J.  C.  Provins,  .Masontown,  Pa. 


GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE 


ink  AMERICAN  1r 

Bee  JOURNAL 

32  pages— $1.00  a  year— Sample  Free. 
The  oldest,  largest  and  cheapest  Weekly  bee-paper 
THOMAS  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON^ 

246  East  Madison  Street,  -  CHICAGO,  ILL 
V^ln  responding  to  this  advertisement  mention  OLEAimiQai 

^INSTRUMENTC  s 
URRAY  &  HEISU^ 


MS 
UR 


c  CLEVELAND  OHIO.  . 
OEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 


1^  to         aUvtTll.-eiiielil  mention  liLEAJJINGS. 


Bee-Keepers'  Supplies. 

Hives,  Honey-Cases,  Sections,  and  Frames. 
We  are  the  only  concern  in  Southern  Califoi'- 
nia  who  make  a 

SPECIALTY  OF  BEE-KEEPERS'  MATERIAL 

Agents  for  the  white  basswood  1-lb.  sections. 
Send  for  catalogue  and  price  list. 

OCEANSIDE  MILL  CO,, 

i-i2db  Oceanside.  Cal. 

I^ln  responding  to  this  advprtiseinent  iiit-nn..ii  i^i.kamkgs. 

SEND  TO  E.  J.  SHAY, 

Thornton,  Taylor  Co.,  W.  Va.,  for  Illustrated  cata- 
loaui  of  bee-keepers'  supplies,  both  in  the  flat  and 
set  up.      Ttfdb  E.  J.  Shay. 

STOP/   THINK!   AGT ! 

Griflith's  Italian  queens  will  give  you  strong  colo- 
nies, plenty  of  honej-,  and  nice  bees.  T-12db 
Untested  queens  in  May,  ?1.03. 

in  June,  July,  and  Aug.,  75c. 
Tested         "      in  Mav,  f  1.25. 

in  June,  July,  Aug.,  &  Sept.,  fl.On. 
All  queens  reared  from  best  imported  and  choice 
home  mothers.   Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Address 
all  orders  to  B.  i\  GKIFFITH.  Griffith,  N.  C. 
Postoffice  order  on  Charlotte,  or  reg.  let.  to  Griffith. 
Please  mention  this  paper. 


ATTENTION,  CALIFORNIANS  ! 

I  have  for  sale  16000  1-lb.  V-groove  one-piece  white 
basswood  sections,  1\  wide,  made  by  A.  I.  Root. 
Price  $5.00  per  M  ,  put  on  cars  at  King  City,  Mon- 
terey Co.,  Cal.  For  5000  or  more,  write  for  special 
prices  to  C.  K.  ERCANBRACK,  Jun., 

4tfdb  Lonoak,  Monterey  Co.,  Cal. 

t^In  responding  to  this  adveiti-emt- iit  mention  Gleanings. 


L.  C. 


ROOT  ARIARY 

FOR  SALE. 


Nice 


A  first-class  opening  for  an  energetic  man 
home. 

BUILT  ESPECIALLY  FOR  BEE-KEEPING. 

Nice  gaixlen,  plenty  of  fruit,  etc.   Room  for  out- 
apiaries.  Ttfdb 
J.  C.  HAINES,  MOHAWK,  N.  Y. 
ISTIn  responding  to  this  advertisement  mention  GLEAXiNGSi 


FOR  SALE! 


100  colonies  of  bees,  Ital- 
ians and  hybrids,  in  eip  ht- 
frame,  Langstroth,  portiv  o, 
movable  hives.   Price  for  Italian,  $4.50;  hybrids, 
$4.00  each.   I  gnnrant*  e  safe  deliverv.  l-^-M 
CHRISTOPHER  GRIMM,  Jefferson,  Wis. 


FRIEND^,  if  vou  want  three  or  four  L.  frame 
nuclei  f ull  of  nioe  Italian  bees,  queen,  and  ca|> 
1  ed  brood,  or  queens,  that  will  give  satisfaction,  at 
reasonable  prices,  write  to  Ttfdb 
W.  A.  Sanders,  Oak  Bower,  Hart  Co.,  Ga. 


LOOK  HERE,  FRIENDS. 

If  you  want  Black  or  Hybrid  Bees  from  March  15 
to  May  15,  at  $1.00  per  pound;  Hybrid  Queens,  50c, 
Black,  25c,  as  long  as  I  have  them,  send  to  me.  I 
gu;irantee  safe  arriAul  and  satisfaction.  Have 
shipped  bees  successfully  for  10  years  to  the 
northern  States  and  Canada.  6  9db 

I?1KS.  JENNIE  ATCHliEY, 

Box  v.,  Farmersville,  Tex. 
syin  responding  to  this  advertisement  mention  fiLKAViNGa. 

PURE  •:•  /TAL/AN  •:•  QUEENS. 


TESTED.  $1.30. 
UNTESTED,  S1.00. 


IMPORTED 
MOTHER. 


Misses   S.   A  M.   Barnes,    Piketon,  Ohio. 

Please  mention  GLEANINGS.  6-7-8  9  10  12d 


JAPANESE  BUCKWHEAT,  bu 


5  c;  bu.,  9Jc; 

two  ormore,  8Jc;  sacks  included. 
T  8d    W.  B.  CoiiLixs,  Blackwater,  Cooper  Co.  Mo. 

Ss'ba.blisla.ed  1S7S. 

SMITH  &  SMITH, 

Wholesale  and  Setail  Manufacturers  of 

BEE-KeEPERS'  SUPPLIES. 

KENTON,  OHIO. 

Price  liist  Free.       4tfdb       Mention  Gleanings. 

DR.  TINKER'S  SPECIALTIES! 

The  Nonpareil  Bee-hive  and  Winter  case.  White 
Poplar  Sections,  Wood-zinc  Queen  Exc'uiers,  and 
the  finest  and  best  Perforated  Zinc  now  made. 

Send  tor  catalogue  of  prices,  and  incljs.'  25  cts.  for 
the  new  book,  Bee  k^epiu^  for  Frotic. 

Address  DK.  ii.  L.  TIlNltwil, 

21tfdb  New  Pliiliidelpliia,  O. 

tS^fii  responding  to  this  adveiti^ement  mention  Glkanings. 


EARLY  QUEENS  1. 


ALL  ITALIANS. 

1  Untested  Queen,  April,  Sl.OO; 


May,  Sl.OO. 

3       "        Queens,    "       2.T5;     "  2.50. 
1  Tested  Queen,         "       2.00;     "  2.00. 
3      "     Queens,       "       5.00;     "  ^tto. 
Vei-y  best  Select  Tested  for  breeding,  S3  00. 
2-frame  Nuclei,  with  any  queen,  $1.50  extra. 
Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  T-8-9d 

W.  J.  Ellisox,  Catchall,  Sumter  Co.,  S.  C. 
C^In  responding  to  uiis  atlvei  ti>enient  mention  Glkanings. 


Italian  and  hybrid  bees  in  Dovetailed  and  new 
Heddon  hives.  Price  f6  and  $4  respectively.  One 
reliable  pit  game  cock,  S3;  two  pair  of  steels,  S4; 
one  hot-water  incubator,  50-egg  capacity,  S6;  one- 
horse-power  engine  and  boiler  in  good  order,  f25. 
T-8d  J.T.  FI.ETCHEK,  C  larion,  Pa. 

Please  mention  this  paper. 

Tfll^E  I^OTICE. 
Our  New  Factory  is  Now  Open 

T()  receive  orders  for  Bee-Hives,  Frames  of  all 
kinds,  Shi p pill :g  -  Crates,  Sections,  Honey - 
CaiiK,  Comb  Foundation,  and  Smokers.  Write 
for  price  list  to 

GREGOEY  BROS.  &  SON, 

,5-tfdb  Ottumwa,  Wapello  Co.,  Iowa. 


I^ln  responding  to  this 


Mention  Glkanings, 


FOR  SALE. 


One  double-drum,  " 
gine.  cylinders  Tx9  in. 
7-J^d 


Ledger  Wood. "  hoisting-e 
L'sed  one  irionth. 
W.  S.  Ammox,  Reading,  Pa. 


GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 


 OXJfi  ]>IH*W  

YOR  DOVtTMVitV)  HWltS 

Is  now  ready.    It  is  LIGHT,  STRONGLY  MADE,  with  SOLID  CORNERS,  gable  roof,  and  is  PERFEC- 
TION.  It  is  especially  designed  for  using  on  the  regular  Dovetailed  Hive,  and  we  guaran- 
tee that  bees  will  winter  safer  with  it  than  any  other  method. — Besides  it  is 
VERY  CHEAP,  and  no  trouble  to  use. 


We  have  also  just  constructed  a  THIN-WALLED  HIVE,  same  size  inside  as  the  8-frame  Dove- 
tailed hive,  and  taking  same  inside  furniture.  This,  in  combination  with  the  Winter-case,  is  the 
best  hive  for  both  summer  and  winter  we  have  ever  seen.— Full  description  and  illustrations  will 
appear  in  May  number  of  AMERICAN  BEE-KEEPER,  and  description  and  prices  will  be  sent  on 
application.  It  is  the  CHEAPEST  hive  made,  and  with  the  winter-case  is  the  cheapest  winter 
hive.   Send  for  prices.  Address 

T^lic  W.       ^alcoyief  IVBfg.  Co- 

JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y. 

t^lii  responding  to  this  advertisement  mention  Glkakingi. 

1878  1891 

Half  a  Million  Pounds  Sold  in  Thirteen  Years.  Over  $200,000  in  Valne. 


Goold  &  Co.,  Brantf'ord,  Ont.,  Can.;  Page, 
Keith  &  Schmidt,  New  London,  Wis.;  J.  Stautfer  & 
Son,  Nappanee,  Ind.;  Bei  liii  Fruit-Box  Co.,  Berlin 
Heig-hts,  O.;  E.  R.  Newconil),  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y.; 
L.  Hanssen,  Davenport,  ]a. ;  C.  Tlieilnian,  Theilman- 
ton,  Minn.;  G.  K.  Hubbard,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.;  T.  H. 
Strickler,  Solomon  City,  Kan.;  E.  C.  Eaglesfleld. 
Berlin,  Wis.;  Walter  S.  Pouder,  Indianapolis,  Ind,; 
Martin  &  Co.,  1141 15th  St.,  Denver,  Col.;  I.  D.  Lewis 
&  Son,  Hiawatha,  Kan.,  and  numerous  other  dealers. 


It  is  kept  for  sale  by  Messrs.  T.  G.  Newman  &  Son, 
Chicag-o,  111.;  C.  F.  Muth,  Cincinnati,  O.;  Jas.  Hed- 
don,  Dowagiac,  Mich.;  O.  G.  Collier, Fairbury,  Neb.; 
G.  L.  Tinker,  New  Philadelphia.  O.;  E.  Kretchmer, 
Red  Oak,  la.;  P.  L.  Viallon,  Bayou  Goula,  La.;  Jos. 
Nj'sewander,  Des  Moines,  la.;  C.  H.  Green,  Wau- 
kesha, Wis.;  G.  B.  Lewis  &  Co.,  Watertown,  Wis.;  J. 
Mattoon,  Atwater,  O. ;  Oliver  Foster,  Mt.  Vernon, 
la.;  C.  Hertel,  Freeburg,  III.;  E.  T.  Abbott,  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.;  E.  liovett,  San  Diego,  Cal.;  E.  li. 
It  is  tlie  best,  and  g-uaranteed  every  inch  equal  to  sample.   All  dealers  who  have  tried  it  have  increased 

their  trade  every  year. 

SAMPLES,  CATALOGUE,  FREE  TO  ALL.  SEND  YOUR  ADDRESS. 

1852  1891 

LANCSTROTH  ON  THE  HONEY-BEE.  Revised. 

Those  who  wish  a  book  in  which  they  will  find,  without  difficultj\  whatever  information  begiunei  s  desire, 
should  send  for  this  worlt.   Its  arrangement  is  sucli  that  any  subject  and  all  its  references  can 
be  found  very  readily,  %y  a  system  of  indexing  numbers.   It  is  the  most 
complete  treatise  in  the  Englisli  language. 
 A  FRENCH  EDITION  JUST  PUBLISHED.  


HANDLING  BEES  (Price  8  cts.), 

is  a  chapter  of  the  Langstroth  revised,  and  contains  instructions  to  beginners  on  the  handling  and  tam- 
ing- of  bees. 

Bee-veils  of  Best  Imported  Material.  Samples  FREE.  Smokers,  Honey  Sections,  Extractors,  Tin 
Pails  for  Koney,  etc.  Instructions  to  Beginners  with  Circular,  Free. 

CHAS.  DADANT  &  SON,  Hamilton,  Hancock  Co.,  III. 

V^In  responding  to  this  advertisement  mention  Gleanings. 


